GENERAL  CONVENTION, 

r 

OF 

AGRICULTURISTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  OTHERS 

FRIENDLY  TO  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT 

OF  THE 

THE!  UmSSi  STATES. 


MONDAY,  JULY  30,  1327. 


At  a meeting  of  delegates  from  the  several 
states  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Virginia,  con- 
vened at  the  capitol  in  Harrisburg,  on  Mon- 
day the  30th  day  of  July.  1827, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Carey , Joseph  Ritxeii, 
esq.  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roberts . J.  C.  Wright 
and  Redwood  Fisher  were  appointed  secreta- 
ries, pro  tempore. 

The  names  of  delegates  appointed  from  the 
different  states  being  called,  the  following 
gentlemen  appeared  and  produced  the  certi- 
licates  of  their  appointment,  viz: 

Conn  rticut. — Henry  Watson,  Gideon  Welles,  Thomas  S Per- 
kins, James  McClellan,  John  A Taintor,  Lemuel  Hurlbut, 
Francis  McLean. 

Ddmvare.—  Dr.  A.  Naudain,  Andrew  Gray,  John  Higgins, 
Philip  Re) bold. 

Kentucky  — JohnHurvie,  George  Robertson,  Richard  H.  Chinn, 
James  Cowan. 

Maryl  nil—  Hezekiuh  Niles,  Edward  Gray,  James  Sykes,  Wm. 
Meeteer,  John  Patterson.  Frisb)  Tilghoian,  Otho  H Williams, 
Franklin  Anderson. 

Mu  sachuseti  .— Bezaleel  Tafujun  James  Shepherd,  Joseph 
E.  Sprague,  Abbot  Laurence,  Samuel  D.  Colt,  Jonas  B.  Br  wn, 
Joseph  Strong. 

Nexv  Tore.— Eleazer  Lord  Peter  Sharp,  James  f allniadge, 
Robert  Denniston,  Abraham  H.  Schenck.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins, 
George  Tibbiis,  David  Russel.  Richard  Keese,  Ebenezer  B. 
Sherman.  John  B.  "Yates.  John  Brown,  \lvan  Stewart,  PeterS. 
Smith,  Jesse  Buck  Enos  i Throop,  Francis  Granger,  Cyrenus 
Chapin. 

N.  xv  Hampshire  — Samuel  Bell,  Icliabod  Bartlett,  Ezekiel 
Webster, Samuel  Smith,  Asa  Freeman. 

New  Jersey . — Isa*ic  Andruss,  Robert  G.  Johnson,  Looe  Baker, 
Philip  Fine,  jr.  Wm  Halsted.jr  Uharles  Kensey,  John  Colt, 
Abraham  Godwm,  jr-  James  Matlack. 

Ohio  — . homas  Ewing,  David  Begges,  Jo  n Mcllvain,  Beza- 
leel  Wells,  Wm.  R.  Dickinson,  James  Wilson,  John  C.  M right. 

tennsylv  ui  — Charles  J.  Ingersoii,  Mathew  Cai*ey,  Charles 
Hustai,  Walter  Forward,  Jonathan  Roberts,  Daniel  Montgome- 
ry. Joseph  Patterson,  Joseph  Rum  r.  James  Todd.  Wi*.  Clark, 
David  Townsend,  S muel  Bail’d,  William  P.  Mac-lay,  Alexander 
Reed,  Redwood  Fisher.  . 

Rhode  lsl  nd.— Ashur  Robbins,  James  Rhodes,  David  Wilkin- 
son, John  Farnum.  . 

Vermont.— William  Jarvis,  Rollin  C.  Mallary,  Elijah  Paine, 
William  Hall,  Heraan  Allen. 

Virgini  .— Samuel  Sprigg,  Jesse  Edgington. 

Mr.  Carey  then  moved  that  the  convention 
proceed  to  the  election  of  president;  where- 
upon Joseph  Ritner , esq.  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  unanimously  elected  president  ot  the 
convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wiliams,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  two  vice-pres;  eats  be  appointed; 
whereupon,  Jesse  Bue),  esq.  ot  New  York, 


and  Frisby  Tilghman,  esq.  of  Maryland, 
were  unanimously  elected  vice-presidents. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved,  that  two  secre- 
taries of  this  convention  be  appointed;  w here- 
upon William  Halsted,  jr.  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Redwood  Fisher,  of  Pennsyvania,  were 
unanimously  elected. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved,  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Pennsylvania  society,  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  passed  on  the  1 4th  of  May,  1827,  re- 
commending the  call  of  this  convention,  be 
read;  and  it  was  read  accordingly  in  the 
words  following,  viz: 

** Resolved , That  the  Pennsylvania  society,  for  the  promotion, 
of  manufactures  <nd  the  mechanic  arts,  do  earnestly  call  on  the 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  ih<  friends  of  both  branches  ot  in- 
dustry, to  hold  conventions  in  their  respective  states,  as  early  as 
convenient  m the  raomh  of  June  next,  to  appoint  at  least  five 
delegates  from  each  state,  to  meet  in  general  convention  at  Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania,  on  ihe  thirtieth  da)  ot  July,  to  deliberate 
on  what  measures  are  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  present  posture 
of  their  affairs  ” 

On  motion  it  was  then  further  resolved, 
that  the  foregoing  resolution  be  referred  to 
the  following  committee,  viz:  Messrs.  Tib- 
bits - Hopkins,  Perkins,  McLean.  Naudain, 
Gray.  Niles,  Williams,  Andruss,  Joliuson, 
Ingersoll,  Forward,  Sprigg,  Edgington,  Ro- 
bertson, Cowan,  Shepherd,  Smith,  W ebster, 
Brown  Wells,  Wright,  Rhodes,  Wilkinson, 
Paine,  Jarvis. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o’clock.  ^ 

TUESDAY,  JULY  SI* 

The  names  of  the  delegates  being  called 
overby  the  secretary,  John  Manning,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  William  S.  Young,  of  Dela- 
ware. appeared  and  took  their  seats  in  the 
convention. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a 
resolution  from  the  Pennsylvania  society  for 
the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  recommending  this  convention, 
report  in  part: 

1.  Re  olved,  i hat  the  wool  growing  business,  and  the  manu- 

facturing of  w oollen  goods,  require  the  further  interposition  of 
congress,  so  as  to  afford  a more  effectual  protection  to  tboxe 
branches  of  industry’.  . 

2.  Resolved,  That  a committee  of  nine  persons  be  appointeu 
to  prepare  and  report  to  this  convention  a memorial  to  congress. 
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embracing  the  leading  tacts,  circumstances  and  causes  which 
have  brought  upon  the  farming  interest  and  the  manufacture  of 
woollens,  the  existing  embarrassment  and  depression,  and  sug- 
gesting the  measures  to  be  adopted  as  a remedy. 

3.  Resol  ed,  That  a committee  of  nine  persons  be  appointed 
fo  prepart  and  report  to  this  convention,  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, embracing  tht  leading  facts  and  causes  which  have  brought 
upon  the  farming  interest,  and  some  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, the  present  embarrassments,  and  suggesting  such  mea- 
sures proper  to  be  adopted  as  remedies. 

4.  Resolved)  That  a committee  of  nine  persons  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expediency  and  necessity  of  fur- 
ther protection  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  with  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances requiring  notice 

5.  Resolved,  » hat  a committee  of  nine  persons  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report,  as  to  the  propriety  of  providing  further 
protection  to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  hemp  and  tlax. 

6 Resolved*  That  a committee  ot  nine  persons  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  providing  further 
protection  to  the  manufactures  of  glass- 

7.  Resolved . f hat  a committee  be  charged  with  the  object  of 
further  protection  to  printed  cottons,  and  of  an  additional  square 
yard  duty  on  cotton  goods,  and  to  report  to  this  convention. 

Ordered,  That  this  report  be  read  a se- 
cond time. 

Thereupon,  the  first  resolution  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution  was  again  read  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  third  resolution  was  read  a second 
time  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  again  read  and 
agreed  to. 

The  fifth  resolution  was  read  a second 
time  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  sixth  resolution  was  again  read  and 
agreed  to. 

The  seventh  resolution  was  read  a second 
time  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Resolved  unanimously , That  the  president  be  authorized  to 
appoint  all  committees. 

Mr.  Niles  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  I'hat  the  general  committee  already  appointed,  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into,  and  report,  what  measures  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  protection  of  the  manufacture  of  American  cop- 
per.’* 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution  reported  by  the  ge- 
neral committee,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table,  was  again  taken  up  and 
agreed  to. 

The  third  resolution  was  also  taken  up  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Huston  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved , That^e  general  committee  already  appointed,  be 
instructed  to  inqjffe  into,  and  report  the  expediency  of  further 
protectior4m*domestic  distilled  spirits. 

Which  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mallary  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resol  erf,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the 
state  of  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  United  States  with 
each  other,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  the  different  productions 
of  this  country. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  convention  adjourned  till  4 o’clock. 

IN  THE  AFTERNOON. 

The  following  committees  were  announced 
by  the  president: 

Committee  to  pretoare  a memorial  to  congress . 

Messrs.  C J.  Ingersoll,  Wells,  of  Ohio,  Granger,  Sykes,  Tib- 
Vits,  Heed,  Carey.  Brown,  Sprigg. 

Com  iitee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Niles,  Hopkins,  Ewing,  Chinn,  Sprague,  Patterson, 
Edgington,  Naudain,  Paine. 

Co m mitt ee  on  the  subject  of  iron . 

Messrs.  Williams,  Wilkinson,  Keese,  Kinsey,  Forward,  Biggs, 
Uurlbut,  Allen,  Sharp. 


Committee  on  the  subject  of  hemp . 

Messrs.  Colt,  of  N.  J.  Chinn,  Roberts,  Wilson,  Denniston, 
Taintor,  Harvie,  Clark,  Rhodes. 

Committee  on  the  subject  ofgla  s 

Messrs.  Lord,  Todd,  Wilkinson,  Patterson,  Freeman,  Yates, 
Strong,  Allen,  Andruss. 

Committee  on  thr  ubject  of  printed  codon  - nd  rot  ton  goods. 

Messrs  Carey,  Lawrence,  Gray,  of  Md.  Sherman,  Smith, 
Schenck,  Harvie,  Higgins,  Shepherd. 

Committee  on  the  subject  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  < 
states. 

Messrs.  Mallary,  Anderson,  Sharp,  Baker,  Dickinson. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  ten  o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  1. 

The  convention  met. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  yester- 
day were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Tibbits,  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, reported  the  following  resolution: 

Resoled , T hat  a committee  of  nine  persons  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into,  and  submit  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  at 
the  next  session  thereof,  9uch  facts  as  they  may  be  able  to  col- 
lect, tending  to  shew  the  injurious  effects  on  domestic  industry 
of  the  existing  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  prac- 
tice under  them. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  ordered  to 
a second  reading.  Resolution  read  a second 
time  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bartlett  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  trade  with  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  be  instructed  to  ascertain  and 
make  a statement  of  facts,  in  relation  to  the  effect  oi  domestic 
manufactures  upon  the  navigation  and  commercial  interests  ot 
this  country  generally. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  name 
of  Abner  Lacock  be  placed  among  the  names 
of  delegates  to  this  convention  from  Penn- 
sylvania, instead  of  John  Tod,  esq.  who  was 
absent. 

The  president  announced  the  names  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  under  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  chairman  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, viz: 

Messrs.  Lord,  Patterson,  Fisher,  Sprague,  Lawrence,  Stewart, 
Watson,  Townsend,  Smith,  of  N Y 

Convention  adjourned  until  four  o’clock, 

P.  M. 

. IN  THE  AFTERNOON. 

Mr.  Carey,  from  the  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
further  protection  of  cotton  goods,  made  re- 
port as  follows,  viz: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
resolution  offered  to  the  convention,  on  the 
protection  of  cotton  goods,  have  bestowed  on 
it  that  degree  of  attention  to  which  its  im- 
portance entitles  it,  and  beg  leave  to 

REPORT: 

That  the  manufacture  of  coiton  goods,  is  of  primary  national 
importance,  in  various  points  of  view;  as  it  affords  a market  for 
1 75.000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  being  nearly  one-fourth  part  of 
that  staple,  which,  in  point  of  value,  ranks  the  highest  among 
the  staples  of  the  United  States;  as  by  withdrawing  that  large 
portion  of  the  staple  from  the  foreign  markets,  it  might  neces- 
sarily prevent  the  gluts,  and  diminish  the  consequent  depreciation 
of  price  so  ruinou-  to  the  planting  interest;  as  it  furnishes  an 
indispensable  article  of  clothing,  doubly  valuable  in  point  ot  du- 
rability, and  at  half  the  price  of  that  with  which  we  were  former- 
ly supplied;  as  it  gives  employment  to  millions  of  capital,  and 
thousands  of  individuals  who  would  be  otherwise  less  profitably 
employed;  as  it  has  greatly  increased,  perhaps  doubled  the 
coasting  trade,  by  the  transportation  of  the  raw  material,  as 
well  as  the  manufactured  article;  as  it  furnishes  to  commerce  a 
valuable  article  of  export,  more  uniformly  profitable  than  any 
other  of  our  exports. 
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Y]he  importation  of  cotton  goods  into  this  country,  in  the  years 
1825  and  1826,  was  as  follows: 

1825.  1826. 

Printed  goods.  - . - - 7,708,830  5,056,725 


Plain,  - - - 3,326,208  2,260,024 

Hosiery,  ........  545.915  -----  404.870 

Twist, 201,549  175,143 

Nankeens,  -------  - 450.243  -----  304,980 

Ail  oilier  articles,  -----  375,771  -----  146,292 


Dls.  12,509,516  His.  8,348,034 

22,509.515 

Dls.  20.857,550 

1 he  capacity  of  the  country  to  supply  itself  with  the  printed 
and  other  cotton  goods  abi-ve  stated,  and  at  cheaper  rates,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  cuse  of  very  nearly  all  the  coarse  muslins,  cannot 
be  doubted.  We  feel  a national  and  we  hope  a laudable  pride,  in 
stating  that  although  the  manufacture  ot  printed  cottons  is  as 
yet  almost  in  its  infancy,  ic  has  extended  already  to  about 
500,000  pieces,  of  28  yards  each,  annually,  equal  to  14,000,000 
yards 

It  would  be  a work  of  supererogation,  to  enlarge  on  the  high 
claims  of  such  an  important  branch  of  industry  on  the  attention 
and  fostering  care  of  the  government:  and  your  committee  fond- 
ly clu  rish  the  hope  that,  at  no  distant  day.  sound  policy  will  ir- 
resistibly press  on  the  legislature  of  the  United  States  the  neces- 
sity and  advantage  of  extending  the  protection  under  which  it 
has  risen  to  itt  present  state  cf  perfection  and  magnitude,  by  in- 
creasing the  minimum  to  fort)  cents  per  square  yard,  as  origi 
Bally  reported  by  the  then  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Revolved,  That  it  be  respectfully  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  congress,  to  impose  adequate  duties  for  the  protection  of 
printed  and  other  cotton  goods , by  increasing  the  present  mini- 
mum or  square  yard  duty. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  till  ten 
o’clock  to  morrow  morning. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  2. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. The  minutes  of  yesterday  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  Williams , from  the  committee  on  the 
subject  of  iron,  reported  as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
exptdiency  and  necessity  of  further  protection  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron— Report:  That  they  have  had  the  subject  under  ma- 
ture consideration,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  manufacture 
of  iron  is  a most  important  national  concern,  and  that  in  a coun- 
try possessing  the  raw  material  and  the  means  of  manufacturing 
it,  the  supply  of  iron  should  never  be  permitted  to  depend  upon 
foreign  production,  'hat  the  United  States  possess  the  materi- 
al and  means  of  manufacture  to  any  desired  extent,  is  known  to 
ever)'  one;  yet  of  the  '0,000  tons  of  bar  iron,  believed  to  be  con- 
sumed in  this  country,  not  less  than  23,000  tons  are  annually  im- 
ported, thereby  retarding  an  increase  of  the  home  supply,  and 
causing  injurious  fluctuations  m the  market. 

In  considering  this  subject,  lie  committee  have  been  led  to 
conclude,  that  a small  increase  of  duty  on  bar  iron  imported, 
would  not  only  have  a tendency  to  encourage  and  increase  the 
domestic  manufacture,  but  really  have  effect  in  its  operation  to 
furnish  the  article  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  iu  consequence  of 
the  additional  assurance  afforded  that  the  home  market  shall  be 
secured  for  the  home  supply.  They  therefore  respectfully  re- 
commend an  increase  of  duty  on  hammered  bar  iron,  so  that  the 
same  may  be  112  cents  per  hundred  weight,  instead  of  90  cents, 
the  present  rate  of  duty— they  further  recommend  that  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  subject  of  wool  and  woollens,  include  in 
their  memorial  the  subject  of  bar  iron  for  the  protection  thereof, 
as  herein  suggested. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  that  this  report  be 
referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to  draft 
the  memorial  to  congress,  with  instructions 
to  adopt  the  subject  matter  in  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Todcl  moved  to  amend  this  motion  by 
adding  to  it  the  following  words,  “and  also 
to  recommend  a further  protection,  and  that 
the  duty  on  all  rolled  iron,  pig  iron  and  cast- 
ings, and  manufactured  iron,  such  as  cutle- 
ry, hardware,  and  all  other  kinds  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States,  be  so  increased 
as  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  American 
industry.” 

The  question  being  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment. the  amendment  was  disagreed  to. 


The  question  then  recurring  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Tallmadge.  the  same  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lord , from  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  glass,  reported  as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
expediency  of  further  protection  to  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
report: 

That  they  have  bestowed  on  it  the  attention  due  to  a sub- 
ject of  so  muc  importance.  It  appears  from  the  treasury  state- 
ment. submitted  to  congress  for  the  year  ending  3 th  September, 
1826.  that  there  was  imported  into  the  United  States  that  year, 
glass  of  various  descriptions,  to  the  amount  of  513,945  dollars  be- 
sides about  300  C00  pounds  weight  of  glass,  ol  which  the  v lue  is 
not  given  This  may  b<  regarded  as  a moderate  snm,  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  whole  quantity  of  glass  annually  consum- 
ed iu  this  countr>,the  balance  of  which  is  supplied  by  our  own 
manufactories  Still,  the  importations  of  the  above  yearexceed 
those  of  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1325,  by  about  150.000 
dollars,  and  exceed  those  of  the  year  next  preceding  by  about 
100,000  dollars.  It  is.  however,  to  be  observed,  that  of  the  im- 
portations of  the  year  ending  September  1826,  there  was  of  win- 
dow glass,  the  most  essential  article,  as  being  o most  universal 
consumption,  only  the  value  of73.850  dollars,  ol  the  other  kinds 
140,131  dollar*  value  was  imported  in  a crude  state,  which  is  cut 
or  otherwise  manufactured  ii  this  country,  and  affords  employ- 
ment and  protic  to  a very  considerable  amount.  Of  the  balance, 
a very  large  proportion  was  imported  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  in  exchange  lor  such  of  our  productions  as  can  be  ad- 
vantageously exported  thither. 

Were  this  the  only  view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject,  it  might 
appear  from  the  amounts  of  glass  still  imported  and  the  increase 
of  imports  since  1824,  that  further  protection  to  our  own  manu- 
facture would  be  expedient.  But  information  hasr been  laid  be- 
fore the  committee  from  several  of  the  principal  glass  works  of 
the  country,  both  east  and  west  of  the  mountains,  that  no  further 
protection  is  at  present  desired.  Whether  this  opinion  prevails 
generall)  among  those  concerned  in  the  inanu  acture  of  glass; 
or  whether  such  I urtlier  duties  as  shou'd  materially  dim  nisti  the 
qua  -tit)  of  window  glass  now  imported,  would  occasion  a reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  that  important  description  of  t e article,  the 
committee  are  not  able  to  tate;  and  as  it  is  not  in  their  power  to 
obtain  general  and  satisfactory  information  respecting  these  and 
some  other  views  of  the  subject,  they  are  of  op.nion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  to  propose  any  measure  or  the  adoption  of  any  resolu- 
tion affecting  the  matter  referred  to  them. 

They,  therefore,  respectfully  ad<  to  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tallmadge.  moved  to  refer  this  report 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Which  motion,  was  agreed  to. 

Air.  Niles  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  at  his  request,  was  laid  upon  the  table 
for  the  present,  viz: 

Resolved , That  the  reports  of  the  several  committees  to  which 
are  now  referred  the  consideration  of  various  subjects  of  domes- 
tic industry,  be  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to  drait  a 
memorial  to  congress,  with  instruction  that  the  interest  of  the 
wool  growers  and  man u fact urers,  (w  hich  are  in  i very’  depressed 
condition.)  shall  be  made  the  chief  and  leading  object  of  the 
memorial,  and  the  other  branches  of  industry  shall  be  respectful- 
ly recommended  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lord  moved,  that  this  convention  re- 
commend to  their  fellow-citizens,  to  petition 
congress  for  the  establishment  of  a home  de- 
partment of  the  general  government,  to  be 
charged  with  whatever  relates  to  the  statis- 
tical internal  trade,  arts,  manufactures  and 
various  productions  of  the  country.  — Which, 
resolution  was,  at  the  request  of  the  mover, 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Lord  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  cotton,  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee  who  made  the  report,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amending  the  same. 

[The  report,  as  it  was  amended,  is  given 
in  the  preceding  page.] 

Which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Meeteer  moved  that  a committee  of  fi- 
nance be  appointed. 
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Which  motion  was  agi'eed  to,  and  there- 
upon the  president  appointed  Messrs.  Mce- 
teer,  Roberts  and  Fisher , said  committee. 

Mr.  Forward  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved , That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention, that  the  manufacturing  of  iron,  including  cutlery,  wood 
screws  and  wire,  are  objects  of  great  national  importance,  and 
deserve  further  protection  from  the  government. 

Which  resolution  was,  at  the  request  of 
the  mover,  laid  upon  the  table. 

Convention  adjourned  till  3 o’clock,  P.M. 

IN  THE  AFTERNOON, 

Convention  met. 

Mr.  Colt  from  the  committee  on  the  subject 
cf  hemp,  reported  as  follows: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  hemp  and  Max,  beg  leave  to  report  the  re- 
sult of  their  investigation. 

It  appears  from  the  treasury  report  of  1827,  that  in  the  year 
ending  the  .10th  September,  1826,  the  amount  of  imported  arti- 
cles, manufactured  out  of  flax,  no?  subject  to  25  per  cent  fluty 


was  Dls.  2,757.080 

All  other  paying  duty’  of  25  per  cent.  229.946 

Manufactures  of  hemp  1,738.846 

All  other  except  cordage  48,909 


Ills.  4,774,781 

Of  cotton  bagging  there  was  imported  2,204,822  yards, 

valued  at  274,973 

Of  cordage,  twine,  pack  thread  and  sein  tw  ine,  there 
was  imported  in  the  same  year,  1,949,915  ibs  of 
which  325,641  lbs  was  twine,  pack  thread  and  sein 
twine,  valued  at  62.827  dollars  147,426 

Of  hemp,  unmanufactured,  there  was  imported  in  the 
same  period  88,116  cwt.  551,757 

And  of  flax  imported,  no  return  can  be  found,  but 
from  a pretty  correct  source  it  is  estimated  at  600,000 
lbs  valued  at  72,000 

Total  value  of  cotton  bagging,  cordage,  twine,  hemp, 
and  flax  1,046.156 


The  committee  cannot  state  the  precise  quantity  and  value  of 
each  article  imported  last  year;  but  from  the  treasury  report  re- 
ferred to,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  sail  cloth  imported,  was 
856,474  dollars,  and  estimating  the.  bolt  of  said  cloth  at  the  ave- 
rage cost  in  Russia,  of  15  dollars  per  bolt,  it  would  give  57,100 
bolts,  as  the  importations  of  that  year,  of  that  single  article, 
which  would  require  1,884,000  pounds  of  hemp  or  flax  for  the 
manufacture  ot  it,  valued  at  226,000  dollars. 

Take  for  data  the  following  schedule  of  the  imports  from 
Russia  only,  in  the  year  1822,  viz:  40,554  bolts  heavy  sail  cloth, 
the  average  quantity  of  hemp  or  flax,  required  to  make  it,  would 
be  lbs.  1,621,760 


45,767 

bolts  raven’s  duck,  would  require 

915,340 

37,194 

pieces  of  sheeting 

723,380 

151,620 

archines,  broad  diaper 

575,310 

3,983 

narrow 

2,000 

20.247 

broad  linen 

2 ),12? 

92,082 

narrow 

21,000 

20,981 

drilling 

24,000 

492,824 

crash 

230,000 

5,364 

liuckubuck 

2.900 

Total  amount  of  pounds  required  of  hemp  and  flax  4,136,310 
which  would  cost  523,350  dollars,  and  bring  into  cultivation,  at 
least  13,800  acres  of  land  for  its  grow  th. 

From  the  increased  importation  of  sail  cloth  since  1822,  w hich 
is  8 per  cent,  it  would,  taking  the  foregoing  estimate  made  on 
the  importation  from  Russia  in  1822,  as  data,  require  at  least 

4.521.700  pounds  of  flax,  valued  at  542,600  dollars,  and  the  use  of 
15,000  acres  of  land,  for  the  growth  of  the  raw  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  those  articles  from  Russia  alone;  to  the  manu- 
facture of  coiton  bagging,  that  was  imported  in  1826,  it  would 
require  at  least  3,300,000  pounds,  or  1,473  tons  of  hemp,  valued 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  treasury  report,  viz:  1*5  dollars  per 
ton,  would  give  an  amount  ot  184,125  dollars,  and  would  require 
the  cultivation  of  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  to  produce  it. 

From  the  foregoing  items,  the  following  estimate  is  made  of 
the  quantity,  and  value  of  the  raw  material,  requisite  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  hempen  and  flaxen  fabrics  imported  into  the 
United  States  last  year,  together  with  the  quantity  and  value  of 
hemp  and  flax,  in  the  raw  state,  imported  in  the  same  period, 
vi$:  For  sail  cloth,  ravens  duck  and  other  coarse  articles,  im- 
ported from  Russia  alone,  it  would  require 

4.521.700  lbs.  of  flax  and  hemp,  valued  at  Dls  542,600 

For  cotton  bagging,  requiring  3,300,000  hemp  184,000 

For  cordage,  tw  ine,  &c.  1,949,915  hemp  ami  flax  147,426 

Of  hemp  in  its  raw  state,  was 

imported  9,869,00  lbs.  551,757 

Of  flax,  estimated  at  600,000  lbs.  72,000 

Hemp  and  flax  20,239,915  lbs.  Dls.  1,497,783 

requiring  the  cultivation  of  nearly  50/jOq  acres  of  land  for  the 


growth  of  the  raw  material,  giving  employment  directly,  to 
7,ouo  hands  to  manufacture  it,  and  indirectly,  to  very  many  more. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  raw 
material  is  not  included,  which  is  requisite  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  articles  of  hemp  and  flax,  included  in  the  treasury 
report  of  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  imported  articles,  ma- 
nufactured from  these  materials,  the  committee  confining  them- 
selves, in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  this  convention,  nothing  but 
the  most  prominent  articles  of  the  coarser  fabrics,  and  such  as 
can  be  readily  manufactured,  and  the  raw  material  grown  in  our 
own  country.  But,  though  the  coarser  article  is  principally  al- 
luded to,  in  this  report,  yet  the  finer  articles  of  linen  manufac- 
ture, of  shirtings,  of  sheetings,  sewing  and  shoe  thread,  and  all 
the  articles  of  finer  fabrics  ol  hemp  and  flax,  would  be  materially 
promoted,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  encouraged  by  a judi- 
cious protection. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  meet  all 
demands,  tor  the  manufactured  articles  ot  hemp  and  flax,  not 
only  for  our  own  consumption,  but  also  for  exportation,  (here 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  o;  any  person  of  common  observa- 
tion, when  he  looks  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  manufacture 
of  cor  toil,  iron,  nails,  glass  ware  and  many  other  articles. 

1 here  are  in  the  United  States,  seven  establishments,  contain- 
ing 2,620  spindles,  for  spinning  of  flax,  which  if  fully  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sail  cloth,  could  make  19.500  bolts  of 
duck  annually,  requiring  870.000  pounds  ot  flax,  (tor  it  is  of  flax 
that  it  is  made  in  this  country,)  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
104,000  dollars,  anti  when  made  into  duck,  would  -ell  for  273,000 
dollars,  yielding  to  the  industry  of  the  country  109,000  dollars, 
and  giving  employment  to  about  650  hands,  exclusive  of  those 
employed  in  the  agricultural  branch. 

It  Within  the  period  of  five  or  six  years,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
more  t.  an  half  the  sail  cloth,  which  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  surely  no  fears  need  obtain  that  the  demand  for  both  of 
the  Americas  cannot  be  supplied  by  our  owir manufacturers,  pro- 
vided that  protection  w hich  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  existing  establishments,  and  the  encouragement 
for  the  establishment  of  new  ones  is  afforded. 

J o shew  the  necessity  of  further  protection  to  this  branch  of 
national  industry,  or  rather  more  properly  speaking,  what  ought 
to  constitute  a branch  of  it,  it  is  remarked  that  sail  cloth  or 
duck,  is  only  subject  to  a duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  (the 
same  duty  as  is  imposed  on  the  raw  material  flax  ) Previous  to 
the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1824,  the  duty  on  a bolt  of  duck,  with 
custom  house  charges,  amounted  to  two  dollars  and  twelve  cents 
per  holt;  in  the  bill  imposing  a new  rate  of  duties  as  sent  from 
the  house  of  representatives  to  the  senate,  a duty  of  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  was  imposed  on  ail  goods,  manufactured  of  hemp  and 
flax.  Tite  senate,  however,  disagreed  to  this  item  of  the  tariff; 
so  far  as  related  to  cotton  bagging  and  sail  cloth,  a compromise 
took  pi  ice,  the  duty  on  cotton  bagging  was  fixed  at  3 3-4  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  a duty  of  only  15  per  cent,  atl  valorem  im- 
posed on  sail  cloth,  which,  with  custom  house  charges,  will 
only  amount  to  one  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents  per  bolt, 
even  on  the  best  kinds  of  Russia  duck,  thus  placing  tile  manu- 
facturer in  a worse  situation  than  he  was  in,  previous  to  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  by  a reduction  of  at  least  twenty-five  cents 
per  bolt. 

Small  as  this  protection  is,  still  the  manufacturer  is  in  a mea- 
sure deprived  of  a portion  of  it,  by  the  evasion  of  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  drawback,  as  sail  cloth  is  sometimes  shipped  in  vessels 
bound  on  long  voyages, 'entered  for  the  benefit  of  drawback, 
a landing  certificate  procured,  but  the  canvass  is  made  tip 
anti  used  on  board  the  ship  by  which  it  was  exported,  and 
the  duty  on  the  importation  is  returned  to  the  shipper,  under 
the  idea  that  the  article  was  landeu  and  left  behind  in  some  fo- 
reign port. 

la  F.ngiand  the  manufacturer  of  canvass  is  directly  protect- 
ed  in  as  much  as  every  English  ship,  whether  naval  or  commer- 
cial, is  clothed  w ith  British  manufactured  sail  cloth;  and  if  a 
merchant  vessel  should  during  her  voyage,  be  compelled  to  use 
any  toreign  sailcloth,  to  replace  the  sails  worn  out  or  destroy- 
ed, the  captain  is  obliged,  on  his  return  to  an  English  poit,  to 
enter  all  sail  do  h so  used  and  pay  the  regular  import  duty  on 
it,  even  though  the  duck  may  have  been  in  use  18  months  and 
worth  little  or  nothing  This  protection  is  secured  under  heavy, 
penalties,  and  gives  to  the  English  manufacturer  the  opportunity 
of  not  only  supplying  the  canvass  necessary  to  navigate  the 
ship,  but  alio  what  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  wear  during 
the  voyage.  But  our  ships,  as  it  is  well  known,  frequently 
leave  our  ports  with  barely  a sufficient  slock  of  sails  to  carry 
them  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  when  arrived  out,  they  are  sup- 
plied with  foreign  duck,  thus  depriving  the  manufacturer  of  the 
supply 

Should  the  old  cry  of  monopoly  be  raised  by  the  objectors  to 
any  further  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  the  charge  of  fostering 
and  pampering  overgrown  establishments,  and  their  proprie- 
tors be  reiterated,  the  answer  is  ready;  they  are  referred  to  the 
effect  of  competition  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cottons,  of 
window  glass,  nails  and  other  articles,  which  are  now  furnished 
to  the  consumer  at  lower  prices  than  when  they  were  imported 
from  England  under  the  old  tariff.  An  adequate  protection, 
and  one  which  would  not  prove  injurious  to  the  revenue,  would 
at  once  give  life  and  activity  to  the  several  establishments,  which 
are  now  either  wholly  suspended  or  are  only  enabled  to  sustain  a 
precarious  existence,  by  the  limited  orders  for  the  supply  of  the 
United  States  navy,  only  two  establishments  being  now  engag- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth.  Give  employment  even  to 
the  existing  manufactories,  and  it  would  encourage  the  growth 
of  hemp  and  flax  to  a very  large  extent.  Nothing  but  a steady, 
certain  demand,  is  wanting  for  the  raw  material,  such  a demand 
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"it  shall  not  be  affected  and.  rendered  abortive  by  overwhelm, 
in?  shipments  from  Europe  of  the  manufactured  article,  to  in- 
duce the  agriculturist  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  countrv;  and  thus  in  a measure  afford  some 
relief  to  the  excess  of  the  wheat,  rye,  corn  and  tobacco  crops, 
by  bringing  into  cultivation  a long  neglected  product  of  our 
soil. 

The  policy  of  protecting  the  manufactures  of  sail  cloth  and 
other  articles  of  vital  importance,  will  be  confessed  by  ail  those 
who  have  the  true  interests  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  who 
recollect  the  exorbitant  prices  paid  for  sail  cloth,  and  other  in- 
dispensable articles,  at  the  commencement  of  and  during  the 
last  wav,  when  duck  sold  for  from  40  to  54  dollars  per  bolt— an 
article  indispensable  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  also  for 
its  defence  and  glory. 

The  committee,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  r port  to  this  conven- 
tion that  they  consider  a further  protection  to  the  grower  and 
manufacturer  of  hemp  and  flax,  highly  expedient  and  called  for 
l>y  a due  regard  to  the  vital  interests  of  this  country;  ami  that  it 
is  right  and  proper,  th*»t  such  representations  of  the  facts  rela- 
tive thereto,  should  he  made  by  this  convention  to  the  next  con- 
gress, as  shall  produce  so  desirable  an  event. 

Mr.  7'allmadge  moved  to  refer  this  report 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a memo- 
rial to  congress. 

Which  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Jeremiah  Morrow,  a delegate  from  .Ohio, 
appeared  and  took  his  seat  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mallary,  from  the  committee  on  com- 
mercial intercourse  made  a report  which  was 

read. 

Mr.  Mallary  then  moved  that  the  report 
be  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  moved  that  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Mallary  should  be  postponed  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Mallary  was  postponed. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  from  the  general  committee 
made  a report,  which  will  be  found  inserted 
below. 

Which  report  was  read  and  ordered  to  a 
second  reading. 

The  first  section  being  read  a second  time, 
and  while  the  same  was  under  consideration, 
the  convention  adjourned,  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  8 o’clock. 

FRIDAY,  AUGUST  3. 

The  convention  met  at  8 o’clock,  A.  Ivf. 

The  minutes  and  proceedings  were  read 
and  approved. 

The  president  laid  the  following  letter  be- 
fore the  convention: 

Halloivell,  Maine,  July  26,  1827. 

Sir:  We  enclose  you  a copy  of  the  doings 
of  a meeting  of  the  people  from  different 
parts  of  this  state,  that  you  may,  (in  case  of 
our  not  being  represented ;)  be  apprized  of 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  friends  of  the 
“American  system”  in  this  section  of  the 
United  States.  Notice  has  been  given  to 
such  of  the  delegates  as  were  not  present  at 
the  meeting,  but  such  as  have  returned  an- 
swers, are  unable  to  attend.  We  regret 
that  the  meeting  in  this  state  had  not  been 
held  at  an  earlier  day,  that  gentlemen  could 
haye  had  time  to  prepare  for  so  long  a jour- 


ney, and  so  interesting  an  investigation  as 
will  be  had  at  Harrisburg. 

You  will  be  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of 
the  enclosed  as  your  better  judgment  may 
direct. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

JESSE  ROBINSON, 

SANFORD  KINGSBURY  l Committee, 
S.  G.  LADD,  J 

The  president  of  the  convention  to  he  held  at 
H rrishurtf  on  the  30th  July , 1827. 

At  a meeting  of  manufacturers,  wool-growers  and  friends 
of  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  stale  of 
Maine,  held  at  Hallowed  in  the  county  of  Kennebec,  on  the  19th 
inst.  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  the  general  con- 
vention to  be  holden  at  Harrisburg,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  the  30th  instant,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  may 
he  thought  expedient  to  elicit  and  diffuse  all  information  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  most  effectual  means  of  protecting  and  sus- 
taining the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool  and  other  promi- 
nent staples  of  the  country. 

Hon  Jonathan  Page,  of  Brunswick,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  William  Clark,  esq  ofHafowell.  appointed  secretary. 

A committee  having  been  appointed  to  report  a preamble  and 
resolutions  to  be  considered  by  the  convention  submitted  the 
following,  which  were  unanimously  accepted:— 

Whereas  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  state  are  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the  raising  of  sheep  and 
growing  of  wool  are  among  the  most  prominent  of  these  pur- 
suits: Anti  whereas  the  abundance  of  water-power  and  mill- 
sites  in  our  state  have  already  attracted  a considerable  portion 
of  capital,  which  has  developed  itself  in  the  erection  of  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  various  kinds — and  whereas,  until 
recently,  the  sentiment  has  been  almost  universal  in  our  coun- 
try, that  congress  has  the  constitutional  power  and  would  be 
disposed  to  exercise  it,  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
should  require  it,  of  giving  suitable  encouragement  and  pro- 
te*ction  to  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  not  ex- 
clusively, but  in  common  with  other  great  interests— and, 
whereas,  we  believe  ihe  time  has  arrived,  when  the  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  the  growers  of  wool  and  the  manufacturers  of 
that  article,  by  the  act  of  congress  passed  in  1324,  should  be 
fairly  realized,  and  that  it  is  important  that  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  the  “American  system,”  which  encourages  domestic 
industry,  and  internal  improvements,  should  be  concentrated. 

Re  olved,  That  this  convention  feel  a deep  interest  in  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  woollen  manufactures,  and 
the  growth  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  and  cordially  ap- 
prove the  bill  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  during 
the  last  session  of  congress,  having  for  its  objtct  the  promotion 
of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved , That  this  convention  approve  the  proceedings  of  the 
“Pennsylvania  society  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry 
and  mechanic  arts,”  in  notifying  a general  convention  to  be 
holden  at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th  inst. 

Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  to  elect  five  delegates  to  attend 
the  general  convention  to  he  holden  at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th 
inst.  and  the  hon.John  Holmes,  of  the  county  of  York,  gen.  Je- 
dediah  Herrick,  of  the  county  of  Penobscot,  gen.  Joshua  Win- 
gate, of  the  county  of  Kennebec,  William  Ladd,  esq.  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Cumberland,  and  Bryce  McLt  Han,  esq.  of  the  county  of 
Somersett,  were  elected  for  this  purpose. 

Voted,  That  gen.  Jesse  Robinson,  hon.  judge  Kingsbury  and 
gen.  S.  G.  Ladd,  be  requested  to  give  the  above  named  gentle- 
men immediate  notice  of  their  election , and  should  any  one  or 
more  of  them  decline  accepting  the  appointment,  that  they  be 
authorized  to  appoint  others  in  their  stead. 

Voted , That  gen.  Jesse  Robinson,  of  Halloweil,  in  the  county 
of  Kennebec,  Wiiliam  Ladd,  esq.  of  Minot,  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  Calvin  Selden,  esq.  of  Norridgwark,  in  the  county 
of  Somersett,  gen.  Jedediah  Herrick,  of  Hamder.,  in  the  county 
of  Penobscot,  Thomas  Eastman,  esq.  of  Palermo,  in  the  county 
of  Waldo,  Josiah  W.  Seaver,  of  South  Berwick,  in  the  county 
of  York,  and  Parker  Cleaveland,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  at  Bowdoin  college,  in  Brunswick,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  be  a committee  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
respondence and  collecting  such  statistical  information  as  may 
relate  to  the  department  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  with- 
in this  state,  and  for  communicating  such  digests  thereof,  as 
they  may  deem  useful  and  interesting  ro  the  members  of  the 
next  session  of  congress  from  this  state. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  notify  each  of  said  committee  of 
correspondence  of  their  appointment*  by  transmitting  them  a 
copy  of  these  proceedings. 

Resolved , i hat  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention 
be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  that  the  secretary 
give  publicity  to  the  same  in  the  several  newspapers. 

JONATHAN  PAGE,  Chairman. 
W»lliam  Clark,  Secretary. 

Hilloivell  .July  19,  1 827. 

The  president  also  laid  before  the  conven- 
tion a communication  from  the  president  and 
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directors  of  the  Linen  Company  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Lord  moved  that  the  reading  of  this 
communication  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Which  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  from  the  committee,  report- 
ed a memorial  to  congress,  (inserted  at  the 
close  of  these  proceedings,)  including  the 
following  propositions: 

1st.  On  all  raw  wool  costing1  ten  cents  in  a foreign  country,  to 
be  levied  a duty  of  twenty  cents  per  pound,  and  to  be  annually 
increased  two  and  a half  cents  per  pound,  until  it  shall  reach  fif- 
ty cents  per  pound. 

2d.  All  goods  composed  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a compo- 
nempart,  (except  blankets,  stuffs,  bombazines,  hosiery,  mitts, 
gloves  caps  and  bindings,)  costing  not  more  than  50  cents  per 
square  yard  to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  50  cents  per 
square  y»rd,  and  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem  charged  thereon, 
until  the  30th  of  June.  1829,  and  forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem until  the  30th  June,  1830.  and  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem 
thereafter. 

3d.  All  goods  composed  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a compo- 
nent p i t,  except  as  aforesaid,)  costing  in  a foreign  country  over 
50  cents  per  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  square  yard,  to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charg- 
ed as  in  the  preceding  section. 

4th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a compo- 
nent par  , (excepting  as  aforesaid,)  costing  in  a foreign  country 
more  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  not  exceeding  four 
dollars  per  square  yard,  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost 
four  dollars  per  square  yard,  and  the  duly  to  be  charged  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  second  section. 

5th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a compo- 
nent part,  (excepting  as  aforesaid,)  costing  more  than  four  am! 
not  exceeding  six  dollars  per  square  yard,  to  be  deemed  and  tak- 
en to  Lave  cost  six  dollars  per  square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be 
charged  as  prescribed  in  the  second  section. 

6th.  Upon  all  goods  composed  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a 
component  part,  (excep  ing  as  aforesaid,)  wlrch  shall  cost  in  a 
foreign  country  more  than  six  dollars  per  square  yard,  the  duty 
to  he  charged  as  prescribed  in  the  second  section. 

v hich  memorial  and  resolutions  were 
read,  and  the  resolutions  ordered  to  a second 
reading. 

Mr.  Wright  moved  to  postpone  the  further 
consideration  of  the  first  resolution  for  the 
present — which  was  agreed  to. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Steivart  ottered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved*  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  pass  a prospective  law,  at  its 
next  session,  which,  by  its  progressive  operation,  shall  exclude 
all  foreign  wool  except  wool  under  ten  cents  per  pound,  from 
9jnd  after  the  4th  da>  of  July,  1831. 

Which  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  consideration  of  the  1st  resolution  ac- 
companying the  memorial  presented  by  Mr. 
Ingersoll,  was  resumed — when 

Mr.  Todd  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  striking  out  twenty  and  inserting  fifteen; 
the  question  being  taken  on  this  motion,  the 
amendment  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lord  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  striking  out  the  word  ten  and  inserting 
seven. 

Mr.  Sprague  moved  a division  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  question  on  striking  out 
the  word  “ten”  be  first  taken. 

Which  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  word 
“ten”  stricken  out 

Mr.  Sprague  moved  that  the  blank  should 


he  filled  with  nine  cents,  which  motion  vtii9 
not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  then  moved  to  fill  the  blank 
with  the  word  iieight.,, 

The  question  being  taken  the  blank  was 
ordered  to  he  filled  with  “eight.” 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  first  re- 
solution, the  same  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  2d  resolution  was  then  considered 
and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  were  also  the 
3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  resolutions. 

Mr.  Sprig g offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion to  be  added  to  those  presented  with  the 
memorial,  “also  such  additional  duty  upon 
imported  blankets  as  will  give  ample  encou- 
ragement to  the  manufacture  of  the  same” — 
which  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tullmadge  ottered  the  following  as  an 
addition  to  the  last  resolution  “also  such 
means  as  may  effectually  prevent  frauds 
from  false  invoices  and  otherwise.” 

Which  addition  was  unanimously  accepted. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  ottered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved , That  it  be  respectfully  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  congress  to  impose  a duty  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
pound  on  hammered  bar  iron,  and  a correspondent  increase  of 
the  duly  on  steel;  also  that  such  increased  duties  may  be  impos- 
ed on  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  generally  as  shall  be 
adequate  to  their  complete  protection. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  then  offered  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved , 1'hat  it  be  respectfully  submitted  to  congress  to  ex- 
tend further  protection  to  hemp  a d flax  and  the  various  manu- 
factures thereof,  in  the  United  States,  by  the  imposition  of  such 
duties  thereon  as  may  be  proper  and  effectual. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  then  offered  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  address  be  charged  with 
superintending  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  con- 
vention. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Ewing  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, viz: 

Resolved , That  it  is  expedient,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  country  , to  discourage  the  importation 
of  foreign  distilled  spirits,  and  also  to  discourage  the  distilla- 
tion of  spirits  from  foreign  articles. 

Which  resolution  was  read  and  agreed  to, 
Mr.  Lawrence  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved ’,  That  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a memorial 
to  congress  be  requested  to  notice  in  that  instrument  printed 
and  other  cotton  goods  in  the  same  manner  as  hemp,  flax,  &c- 

Which  resolution  was,  at  the  request  of 
the  mover,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Meeteer,  from  the  committee  of  fi- 
nance, made  report  as  follows: 

The  committee  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means  necessa- 
ry to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  this  convention,  ask  leave 
to  report. 

That  the  expenses  of  printing,  door-keepers,  &c.  which  will 
be  incurred  while  the  convention  is  in  session,  will  be  about 

Dls.  100 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  the  address  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  Stains,  and  such  other  documents  as 
may  he  necessary  to  print  for  distribution,  the  com- 
mittee believe  will  not  cost  less  than  Dls.  4C0 

Dlk.  500 
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Vo  other  method  presents  itself  to  the  committee  for  raising 
this  amount  than  a contribution  in  advance,  by  each  delegation, 
oqml  to  live  dollars  each  member,  this  sum  to  be  reimbursed  by 
a collect  on  in  their  respective  states.  The  quantity  of  print- 
ing included  in  the  estimate  of  400  dollars,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined, but  may  be  so  graduated  as  to  cover  the  whole  sum. 
The  committee  would  recommend  that,  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  this  place,  the  balance  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  tor  preparing  the  address  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  3 o’clock, 

P.  M. 

THREE  O’CLOCK,  P.  M. 

The  convention  met. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  moved  the  consideration  of 
the  memorial  to  congress.  The  memorial 
was  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  be  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
convention  [See  the  memorial  below.] 

Mr.  Lawrence  moved  to  take  up  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  printed  cottons. 
The  report  was  taken  up  and  read,  where- 
upon Mr.  Lawrence  moved  to  add  to  the 
report  the  following  resolution — “ Resolved , 
That  it  be  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  congress  to  impose  adequate 
duties  for  the  protection  of  printed  and 
other  cotton  goods,  by  increasing  the  pre- 
sent minimum  or  square  yard  duty.” 

Which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mallary  moved  that  the  report  as  to 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  states, 
and  all  the  documents  collected  by  the  con- 
vention, be  referred  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  Suites. 

. Mr.  Niles , from  the  committee  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
duty  of  preparing  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  causes  and  ob- 
jects of  this  convention,  and  in  relation  to 
the  subjects  presented  to  its  consideration 
and  discussed  and  approved  thereby,  respect- 
fully beg  leave  to  report — That,  having  made 
some  progress  in  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ty assigned,  it  became  manifest  that  the  lead- 
ing purposes  of  their  appointment  could  not 
be  accomplished  in  a manner  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  respectful  to  this  convention  and 
its  constituents,  and  useful  to  the  great  cause 
of  domestic  industry,  within  the  short  peri- 
od during  which  our  sittings  will  probably 
be  continued.  The  want  of  copies  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  committees  and  of  a large 
and  interesting  body  of  statistical  informa- 
tion yet  in  the  possession  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  this  convention,  with  reference  to 
books  and  papers  not  attainable  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  other  retarding  circum- 
stances, superadded  to  the  needful  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  general  business  be- 
fore the  convention,  have,  all  together,  in- 
duced your  committee  respectfully  to  sug- 
gest a continuance  of  their  appointment  after 


the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  that  all 
things  may  be  the  more  carefully  consider- 
ed, and  the  matters  of  fact  already  collected 
be  collated  and  published,  with  such  strict 
examinations  as  shall  appear  due  to  our  own 
character  and  the  goodness  of  our  cause, 
with  a proper  respect  for  the  public  intelli- 
gence and  that  frankness  and  courtesy  which 
we  would  extend  to  our  opponents;  some  of 
whom  have  grievously  mistaken  our  views, 
and  depreciated  their  own  right  peaceably  to 
assemble  and  petition  for  a redress  of  griev- 
ances in  the  condemnation  of  our  motives  in 
advance  of  actions  to  shew  what  these  mo- 
tives were — if  any  of  the  reasoning  and  dis- 
passionate public  truly  apprehended  that  this 
assemblage  Mras  improper,  and  that  the  per- 
sons here  met  to  carry  into  effect  the  will  of 
their  constituents,  were  capable  of  doing 
wrong  to  any  of  the  people  of  this  republic 
to  subserve  their  own  purposes,  and  of  aim- 
ing at  a power  to  act  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  national  legislature,  in  any  other  way 
than  a decent  but  decisive  expression  of  the 
desires  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
should  have  influence  over  their  representa- 
tives in  both  houses  of  congress,  in  the  sup- 
port of  principles  comprehended  within  what 
is  commonly  called  the  “American  system.” 

It  is  manifest  to  your  committee,  that  the 
growers  and  manufacturers  of  wool  are  suf- 
fering great  pecuniary  loss  and  ruinous  em- 
barrassment, from  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances which  threatens  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  interests  whose  annual  product,  in 
sheep  and  manufactures  of  wool,  would 
amount  to  the  sum  of  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  probably  had  reached  that  value. 
The  committee  cannot  believe  that  these  cir- 
cumstances are  of  a temporary  character. 
They  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
vast  capital,  exceeding  eighty,  and  perhaps 
amounting  to  the  great  sum  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  vested  in  or  variously  ap- 
plied to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  manufac- 
ture of  woollens  will  be  exceedingly  diminish- 
ed and  lost  to  the  national  wealth,  and  a ve- 
ry numerous  population  dependent  on  these 
branches  of  national  industry  be  dispersed, 
if  protection,  by  the  national  legislature  shall 
be  longer  delayed;  for  it  is  an  unquestiona- 
ble fact,  that  many  of  our  best  and  most 
economically  conducted  woollen  factories 
are  really  loosing  concerns;  not  affording 
even  the  ordinary  interest  obtained  on  capi- 
tal—not  earned  in  this  business,  but  divert- 
ed to  it  from  other  pursuits  that  it  might 
have  circulation  and  be  made  useful  to  its 
possessors  and  the  public. 

The  committee  seriously  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  facts  suggested,  (and 
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their  general  accuracy  cannot  be  denied,) 
are  exceedingly  desirous  that  they  should  be 
laid  before  the  public  in  such  manner  that 
the  deep  interest  involved  in  them  cannot  be 
mistaken  by  an  intelligent  people;  and  they 
are  also  particularly  solicitous  to  shew  the 
immense  loss  which  would  be  sustained  by 
the  agricultural  interest  in  the  want  of  the 
market  which  our  manufactories  supply,  and 
in  the  increased  competition  in  agricultural 
pursuits  which  would  inevitably  ensue  were 
the  manufacturers  driven,  by  want  of  em- 
ployment in  the  factories,  to  the  only  em- 
ployment which  would  then  be  left  them, 
that  of  raising  their  own  bread.  They  would 
also  exhibit  the  intimate  relation  which  ex- 
ists between  the  growers  of  grain  and  wool 
and  the  manufacturers,  and  point  out  the  vi- 
tal importance  of  the  home  market,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  restricted  foreign  demand, 
principally  caused  by  prohibitory  laws,  and 
the  resolution  of  foreign  nations  to  protect 
themselves.  At  the  moment  of  preparing 
this  brief  report,  the  committee  learn  that, 
by  the  adoption  of  the  duke  of  Wellington’s 
amendment  of  the  corn  bill,  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  will  not  be  allowed,  any  far- 
ther than  they  have  heretofore  been,  to  con- 
sume our  bread  stuffs,  though  tendered  with- 
out cost,  the  establishment  of  the  minimum 
and  the  rate  of  duty  imposed,  amounting  to 
a general  prohibition.  We  have  many  valu- 
able facts  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
market  produced  by  our  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, one  of  which  only  shall  be  men- 
tioned at  present  as  fairly  representing  their 
ordinary  operation.  In  1823,  the  Great  Falls 
company  commenced  its  establishment  at 
Somersworth,  N.  H.  and  at  this  time  there 
are  between  1,400  and  1 ,500  persons  engag- 
ed in  the  business  of  the  company  or  sub- 
sisted by  those  directly  employed  by  it;  and 
these  persons  actually  consumed  in  the  year 
which  ended  with  the  first  of  last  month,  no 
less  than  1,931  barrels  of  flour  and  6,059 
bushels  of  corn  received  from  the  states 
south  of  the  Hudson.  What  has  taken  place 
at  Somersworth,  presents  a fair  sample  of 
the  close  relations  which  bind  agriculture 
and  manufactures  together — and,  united, 
they  aid  and  extend  the  commerce  of  the 
country. 

These  and  other  highly  interesting  mat- 
ters concerned  with  the  business  of  other 
manufactures  than  those  of  woollen  or  cot- 
ton goods,  (especially  the  making  of  iron,) 
which  demand  a thorough  investigation  that 
they  may  be  laid  before  the  public,  with  in- 
formation of  the  domestic  demand  which 
they  furnish  and  the  internal  commerce  be- 
tween the  states  which  they  support,  are 
well  calculated  to  astonish  those  who  have 


not  reflected  upon  such  subjects.  The  pro- 
bable amount  of  flour  and  corn  exported  from 
the  middle  to  the  eastern  states  and  therein 
consumed,  is  far  greater  than  the  whole 
quantity  shipped  to  foreign  ports;  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that  the  growth  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  has  greatly  increased 
the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  without 
diminishing,  in  the  least  degree,  the  reve- 
nue thereof,  but  rather  tending  to  increase 
it,  in  the  increased  consumption  of  certain 
articles  not  the  growth  or  product  of  our  own 
country. 

These  imposing  facts,  with  others  bearing 
upon  or  connected  with  them  and  relating  to 
the  population  and  wealth,  the  progress  of 
happiness  and  real  independence  of  this  na- 
tion, must  be  brought  into  view,  and,  if  pre- 
sented correctly,  will  require  much  time  and 
undisturbed  reflection  to  give  them  the  ada- 
mantine character  of  truth  which  belongs  to 
them.  The  difficulty,  nevertheless,  of  per- 
forming this  great  duty  to  our  cou  try  is 
much  augmented  by  the  want  of  a home  de- 
partment in  which  should  be  collected  and 
arranged  information  of  the  internal  concerns 
of  our  country,  a knowledge  of  which  we  re- 
gard as  absolutely  necessary  to  a correct  le- 
gislation for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  facts,  however,  developed  by  the  differ- 
ent committees  of  the  convention,  and  the 
information  brought  into  it  by  individual 
members,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  when 
brought  together,  will  do  more  to  demon- 
strate the  means  and  resources,  the  wants 
and  acquirements  of  our  country,  than  any 
other  collection  of  facts  yet  offered  to  the 
public. 

With  these  general  views  the  committee 
beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolutions. 

Which  report  being  read, 

Mr.  Niles  then  offered  these  resolutions: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  be  allowed  further  time  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  public  in  support  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try of  our  country,  accompai  ied  by  statistical  tables  and  other 
authentic  statements,  tending  to  elucidate  the  principles  fof 
which  we  contend— and  that  they  be  authorized  to  cause  the 
publication  thereof,  (as  the;r  own  report  on  behalfof  this  con- 
vention.) so  soon  as  it  shall  be  possible  to  prepare  the  same  in  a 
satisfactory  manner 

Resolved , That  the  committee  shall  have  possession  of  the  va- 
rious reports  of  the  several  committees  ot'  this  convention,  that 
they  may  digest,  arrange  and  publish  the  facts  furnished  there- 
in, so  far  as  they  shall  appear  necessary  and  proper. 

Re  vived , l'liat  each  member  of  this  convention,  possessed  of 
statistical  facts  relative  to  the  numbers  and  product  of  sheep,  of 
factories  of  all  sorts,  or  matters  relative  to  the  valuable  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  commerce  between  the  states,  and  whatever 
else,  in  their  opinion,  may  extend  useful  information  to  the  peo- 
ple in  reg  ird  to  the  products  and  concerns  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures, be  re  quest*  d to  reduce  the  same  to  writing,  and  hand 
them  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Which  resolutions  were  severally  read  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bell  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resol  ed,  ! hat  the  thanks  of  tikis  convention  be  presented  to 
the  honorable  Joseph  Rimer,  lor  the  impartial  and  very  able 
manner  in  which  he  f as  presided  over  their  deliberations,  and 
also  to  Je3se  Buel  and  Frisby  Tilghman,  esqs  vice  presidents,  for 
their  useful  co  operation  with  the  president  in  assisting  him  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  station. 
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Which  resolution  was  read  and  unanimously 
' agreed  to. 

Mr.  Robertson  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Jl  ■ Resolved*  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  presented  to 
Hezekiuh  Niles.  Mathew  Carey  and  George  Tibbits,  esq.  for 
their  eurly,  constant  and  eventually  useful  exertions  in  promot- 
ing the  great  cause  of  American  industry  and  internal  improve- 
ments. 

Which  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr  Williams  offered  the  folio  1 ing  resolution 
! which  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz: 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  tendered  to 
| William  Halsted,  jun.  and  Redwood  Fisher,  esqs.  for  the  diligent 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  imposed  on  them  as 
secretaries  to  this  convention. 

Mr  Tallmadgi1  offered  the  following  resolution 
I which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Re  sol  -ed,  That  this  convention  do  ender  their  thanks  to  the 
state  of  Pennsvlvania  for  the  free  use  of  their  splendid  Hall  with 
which  they  have  been  accommodated  during  their  meeting. 

Mr  In <rev soil  offered  the  following  resolution. 

Re  ol  ed.  That  the  memorial  to  congress  be  presented  to  that 
It  honorable  body  by  the  president  of  this  convention. 

Which  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr  Todd  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
1 convention  be  signed  hy  the  president  and  vice- 
[ presidents,  and  attested  by  the  secretaries. 

Which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


JOSEPH  RiTNER,  President. 
JESSE  BUEL, 

FRISBY  TILGHMAN, 


Vice  presidents. 


William  Halsted,  jun. 
Redwood  Fisher, 


Secretaries. 


The  following  is  the  memorial  to  congress 
as  it  was  adopted  and  signed  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  memorial  and  petition  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  the  undersigned,  assembled  at  Har- 
risburg in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
Respectfully  shews — 

That  the  imperfections  of  the  acts  of  con- 
gress intended  to  foster  the  woollen  inter- 
ests of  these  United  States,  together  with 
the  countervailing  measures  of  the  British 
government,  have  reduced  that  interest  to 
need  the  early  and  effectual  interposition  of 
congress  to  support  it. 

Forty  millions  of  manufacturing  capital, 
together  with  forty  millions  of  farming  capi- 
tal, composing  this  great  national  concern, 
for  want  of  adequate  protection,  have  lost 
half  their  value. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  congress  to  relieve  it 
from  present  distress  and  jeopardy,  to  pre- 
vent its  utter  ruin  which  is  imminent,  and 
to  render  it  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
general  welfare  of  these  United  States. 

Your  petitioners  might  present  their  views, 
in  extensive  considerations  of  the  subject. 
Deprived  by  natural  circumstances  of  con- 
certed action,  and  almost  ot'  common  cause, 
in  this  respect  the  weakest  interest  of  the 
country,  your  petitioners  have  been  induced 
to  meet  together,  from  various  distant 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  senti- 
Jnents  personally,  and  uniting  on  this  occa- 


sion in  a petition  to  congress  for  that  jus- 
tice,  which  no  doubt  will  be  promptly  dis- 
pensed, as  soon  as  your  honorable  bodies  are 
convinced  that  the  country  stands  in  need 
of  it. 

Your  petitioners  disclaim  all  sectional  and 
merely  individual  views.  They  would  not 
venture  to  approach  the  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  country  with  this  memorial,  if  not 
satisfied  that  its  representatives  have  uni- 
formly recognized  the  interest  in  question 
as  of  primary  national  importance.  A\  here- 
fore  they  respectfully  but  earnestly  solicit 
your  honorable  bodies,  to  save,  to  protect 
and  promote,  what  has  uniformly  been  treat- 
ed by  government  as  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  the  independence,  prosperity,  and 
greatness  of  this  republic. 

AVithout  further  argument,  but  trusting 
to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  congress  to 
devise  and  enact  such  laws  as  the  exigency 
requires,  your  petitioners  submit  themselves 
to  your  judgment,  in  full  confidence  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  will  promptly 
apply  that  legislation,  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  sustain,  preserve,  and  advance  the 
agriculture  and  manufactures  on  which  more 
than  half  the  citizens  of  these  United  Spates 
depend  for  their  livelihood,  and  the  whole 
country  for  its  prosperity. 

Not  presuming  to  suggest  the  details  of 
such  an  act  of  congress  as  would  put  a stop 
to  the  ruinous  fluctuations  which  for  the  last 
nine  years  have  distressed  the  farmers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  striving 
to  make  head  against  the  foreign  legislation 
which  deprives  them  of  their  own  markets, 
your  petitioners  nevertheless,  with  the  ut- 
most deference,  submit  to  the  superior  wis- 
dom, and  uncontrolled  disposition  of  con- 
gress, the  following  rates  of  duties,  as  cal- 
culated to  accomplish  that  purpose,  viz: 

1st.  On  raw  wool,  costing  over  eight  cents 
in  a foreign  country,  a duty  of  twenty  cents 
per  pound,  to  be  increased  annually  two  and 
a half  cents  per  pound,  till  it  reaches  fifty 
cents  per  pound. 

2d.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of 
which  wool  is  a component  part  (except 
blankets,  stuffs,  bombazines,  hosiery,  mitts, 
gloves,  caps,  and  bindings,)  costing  not 
more  than  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  to 
be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  fifty 
cents  per  square  yard  and  forty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  to  be  charged  thereon  until  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  forty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
until  the  thirtieth  of  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem thereafter. 

Sd.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  is  a component  part,  (except  as  aforesaid) 
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costing  iu  a foreign  country  over  fifty  cents 
per  square  yard,  and  not  exceeding  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  to  be  ta- 
ken and  deemed  to  have  cost  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  the  duty  to 
be  charged  as  in  the  preceding  section. 

4th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of 
whicli  wool  is  a component  part,  (except  as 
aforesaid, ) costing  in  a foreign  country  more 
than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  not  exceeding  four  dollars  per 
square  yard,  to  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
have  cost  four  dollars  per  square  yard,  and  the 
duty  to  be  charged  as  in  the  second  section. 

5th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of 
which  wool  is  a component  part,  (except  as 
aforesaid,)  costing  more  than  four  and  not 
exceeding  six  dollars  per  square  yard,  to  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  six  dollars 
per  square  yard,  and  the  duty  to  be  charged 
as  in  the  second  section. 


Further  protection  to  cotton  goods  and 
printed  cottons,  is  invited  by  the  success  of 
the  coarse  cottons,  which,  like  every  other 
article  adequately  protected  by  law,  has  be- 
come cheaper  and  better  than  similar  manu- 
factures formerly  brought  from  abroad. 
Signed  at  Harrisburg.  Fa.  August  3d,  1827. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HENRY  WATSON,  JOHN  A.  TAINTOR, 
GIDEON  WELLES,  LEMUEL  HURLBUT, 
THOMAS  S.  PERKINS,  FRANCIS  M’LEAN. 
JAMES  M’CLELLAN, 

DELAWARE. 

A.  NAUD  AIN,  JOHN  HIGGINS, 

ANDREW  GRAY,  PHILIP  REYBOLD. 

WM.  S.  YOUNG, 

KENTUCKY. 

JOHN  HARVIE,  RICHARD  H.  CHINN, 

GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  JAMES  COWAN. 

MARYLAND. 


H.  NILES, 
EDWARD  GRAY, 
JAMES  SYKES, 
WM.  MEETEER, 


JOHN  PATTERSON, 
FRISBY  TILGHMAN,  i 
OTtn  H.  WILLIAMS,  1 
F.  ANDERSON. 


6th.  All  goods  composed  of  wool,  or  of 
which  wool  is  a component  part,  (excepted 
as  aforesaid,)  which  shall  cost  in  a foreign 
country  more  than  six  dollars  per  square 
yard,  to  be  charged  as  in  the  second  section. 

7th.  The  adequate  protection  of  woollen 
blankets,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  con- 
gress, so  as  to  secure  their  manufacture  in 
the  United  States. 

8th.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  con- 
gress, that  adequate  measures  should  be  ta- 
ken to  prevent  the  frauds  on  the  revenue, 
by  which  American  manufactures  are  be- 
lieved to  be  seriously  injured. 

Your  petitioners  beg  leave  further  to  state 
that  although  not  in  such  crying  need  of 
your  immediate  assistance,  there  are  other 
materials  of  general  welfare,  which  would 
amply  repay  in  public  benefits,  such  ade- 
quate protection  as  it  may  be  deemed  proper 
to  bestow  on  them,  by  appropriate  and  judi- 
cious legislation. 

Inexhaustible  quantities  of  iron  abound, 
where  coal  is  also  to  be  found  in  inexhausti- 
ble quantities. 

Your  memorialists  respectfully  submit  that 
a duty  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  hammered 
bar  iron,  and  a corresponding  advance  on 
the  present  duty  on  steel,  are  necessary  for 
the  complete  and  permanent  establishment 
of  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BEZALEEL  TAFT,  Jr.  SAMUEL  D.  COLT, 
JAMES  SHEPHERD,  JONAS  B.  BROWN, 
J.  E.  SPRAGUE,  JOSEPH  STRONG. 

ABBOT  LAWRENCE, 

NEW  YORK. 

E.  LOUD,  E.  B.  SHERMAN, 

PETER  SHARP,  JOHN  B.  YATES, 

JAMES  TALLMADGE,  JOHN  BROWN, 
ROBERT  DENNISTON, 

A.  H.  SCHENCK 


S.  M.  HOPKINS, 
GEORGE  T1BB1TS, 
DAVID  RUSSEL, 
RICHARD  KEESE, 


ALVAN  STEWART, 
PETER  S.  SMITH, 
JESSE  BUEL, 

ENOS  T.  THllOOP, 
FRANCIS  GRANGER, 
CYRENUS  CHAPIN. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

1CHABOD  BARTLF.T,  SAMUEL  SMITH, 
EZEKIEL  WEBSTER,  ASA  FREEMAN. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


ISAAC  AND  RUSS, 
R.  G.  JOHNSON, 
LOOE  BAKER, 
PHILIP  FINE,  Jr. 
WM.  HALSTED,  Jr. 


CHARLES  KINSEY, 
JOHN  COLT, 

A.  GODWIN,  Jr. 

JAMES  MATLACK, 
JOHN  MANNING. 

OHIO. 

JEREMIAH  MORROW,  BEZALEEL  WELLS, 
THOMAS  EWING,  WM.  R.  DICKINSON, 
DAVID  BEGGES,  JAMES  WILSON, 

JOHN  M’lLVAIN,  JOHN  C.  WRIGHT. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

C.  J.  INGERSOLL,  JAMES  TODD, 
MATHEW  CAREY,  WM.  CLARK, 
CHARLES  HUSTON,  DAVID  TOWNSEND, 
WALTER  FORWARD,  SAMUEL  BAIRD, 
JONATHAN  ROBERTS,  WM.  P.  MACLAY, 

D.  MONTGOMERY,  ALEXANDER  REED,  J 

JOSEPH  PATTERSON,  REDWOOD  FISHER, 
JOSEPH  RITNER,  ABNER  LACOCK. 

D unnE  ISLAND. 


Flax  and  hemp,  with  their  products,  may 
be  obtained  in  such  quantities  as  to  super- 
sede the  use  of  foreign  flax  and  hemp  and 
the  manufactures  from  them,  if  protected 
from  the  large  importations  of  those  articles 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  further  protection  of  a large  capital 
in  distilled  spirits,  is  also  respectfully  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  congress, 
as  important  to  the  grain  growing  states. 


JAMES  RHODES,  JOHN  FARNUM. 

D.  WILKINSON, 

VERMONT. 

WILLIAM  JARVIS,  WILLIAM  HALL, 

R.  C.  MALLARY,  HEMAN  ALLEN. 

ELIJAH  PAINE, 

VIRGINIA.  j 

SAMUEL  SPRIGG,  JESSE  EDGINGTON.  ^ 

Note.— The  hon.  Samuel  Bell,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Ash* 
Robbins  of  Rhode  Island,  members  of  the  senateof  the  Umn 
States  and  members  ol  this  corive'  > vioH.  did  not  ams  then  st^ 
tures  to  the  memorial. 


CONVENTION  AT  HARRISBURGH.  — Judge  Burn 
side  was  President,  and  James  S.  Craft 
Secretary. 

The  following  is  a corrected  list  of 
the  delegates  appointed  for  the  general 
convention. 

Hon.  John  Todd  of  Bedford,  Charles 
Ingersoll  of  Philadelphia,  Mathew  Carey 
of  Philadelphia,  Hon.  Charles  Huston  of 
Centre,  Hon.  Walter  Forward  of  Pittsburg 
Hon.  Jonathan  Roberts  of  Montgomery, 
Joseph  Patterson,  Esq.  of  Pittsburg,  Hon 
Joseph  Ritner  of  Washington,  James  Todd 
of  Fayette,  William  Clark  of  Dauphin, 
David  Townsend  of  Chester,  Samuel  Bairde 
of  Berks,  William  P.  Maclay  of  Mifflin, 
Alexander  Reed  of  Washington,  Daniel 
Montgomery  of  Columbia,  and  George  Den- 
nison of  Luzerne. 

UNITED  STATES  GAZETTE 

Philadelphia. 

Tuesday  July  3,  1827. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

)«■  BF,H\LF  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF 

(AGRICULTURISTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS,  AND 
OTHERS  FRIENDLY  TO  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF  THE  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED 

States,  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  30th 
July,  1827. 

[prefatory  remarks.] 

In  the  preceding  journal  it  is  stated  that  Messrs, 
'files,  of  Maryland,  Hupkins,  of  New  York,  Ewing, 
if  Ohio,  Chinn,  of  Kentucky.  Sprasue,  of  Massachu- 
etts,  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  Edgington,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Naudain,  of  Delaware,  and  Paine,  of  Vermont, 
^vere  appointed  a committee  to  draft  an  address  to 
]he  people  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  ge- 
leral  convention  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  on  the 
• eeommendation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
oromotion  of  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

I When  the  committee  was  raised  it  was  expected 
hat  the  address  would  be  forthwith  prepared,  and 
aid  oefore  the  convention  for  its  approbation;  but 
lifter  free  and  frequent  communications  between  the 
members  of  the  committee,  it  became  manifest  that 
the  duty  assigned  them  could  not  be  performed  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  during  the  probable  period  to 
tvhich  the  sittings  of  the  convention  would  be  ex- 
pended; and  besides,  the  various  papers  or  docu- 
ments, reports  of  other  committees,  and  a copy  of 
j the  intended  memorial  to  congress,  were  not  acted 
upon  until  a very  late  hour,  and,  of  course,  not  in 
possession  to  guide  or  instruct  this  committee.  And, 
as  these  things  were  considered,  and  the  subject  in 
general  examined,  their  views  became  more  and 
mere  expanded,  as  to  the  plan  of  the  address  and  the 
matters  which  ought  to  be  set  forth  before  the  peo- 
ple— ar.d  it  was  agreed  that  the  important  statistical 
facts  and  useful  information  which  had  been  elicit- 
ed in  the  various  public  discussions  and  proceedings, 
and  friendly  communications  between  the  members, 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  preserved,  and  other 
like  or  corroborative  facts  be  collected  and  publish- 
ed for  general  instruction,  to  shew  the  principle  and 
practical  operation  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
domestic  industry  of  the  country.  With  this  con- 
clusion. it  was  rendered  certain  that  several  weeks 
of  calm  consideration  and  earnest  research,  would 
be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  designs  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  hence  they  offered  the  brief  report  insert- 
ed in  the  journal,  and  asked  time  to  prepare  the  ad- 
dress, as  is  stated  in  the  resolutions  which  accom- 
panied that  report. 

The  committee  then  further  considered  the  sub- 
ject at  large,  and  seemed  generally  agreed  as  to  the 
manner  of  the  address,  and  charged  the  chairman 
with  the  task  of  collecting,  arranging  and  preparing 
the  matter,  though  he  himself  would  gladly  have 
yielded  up  that  honor  to  more  than  one  of  his  distin- 
guished colleagues,  and  with  entire  confidence  in 
their  better  ability  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  the 
convention,  and  follow  the  instruction  of  the  commit* 
tee  The  chairman  then  found  himself  placed  in  a 
highly  responsible  situation,  for,  though  the  harmony 
of  design  in  the  address  might  be  preserved,  it  was 
not  practicable  to  obtain  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  other  members,  dispersed  in  eight  different 
states.  It  was  with  no  small  degree  of  anxiety,  ap- 
proaching to  fear,  that  the  chairman  proceeded  to 
the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned,  and  it  is  with 
much  diffidence  that  he  now  presents  the  results  of 
his  labors  to  the  people,  in  the  name  of  the  commit- 
tee and  on  behalf  of  the  convention.  He  has  been 
beset  with  difficulties  from  the  beginning,  which  no 
other  than  a writer  on  statistics  can  at  all  appreciate; 
for,  except  as  to  the  boundaries  of  our  country,  the 
numberings  of  the  people  at  the  several  censusses, 
and  the  amount  qf  our  tonnage  vyith  statements  of 


exports  and  imports,  there  is  little  of  an  official  or  na* 
tional  character  to  appeal  to,  when  one  would  speak 
of  the  resources  or  the  wants  of  our  country — Hence 
the  dispersed  condition  of  facts,  and  the  liability  to 
error — hence,  the  perpetually  enlarging  views  and 
constant  suggestion  of  new  matter,  the  interlocking 
of  things  with  things,  supported  by  and  supporting 
one  another — altogether  sufficient  to  intimidate  al- 
most any  man,  zealous  to  sustain  principles  approv- 
ed, and  resolute  in  searching  after  truth,  which  has 
been  aimed  at,  though  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
suppose  that,  in  making  more  than  ten  thousand  refer- 
ences, mistakes  as  to  facts,  or  clerical  errors,  have  not 
been  committed,  in  afirst  general  collection  like  that 
now  offered  to  the  public — which  is  also  diffusive  and 
desultory,  and  would  have  required  much  additional 
time  to  have  been  digested  and  prepared,  in  the  man- 
ner best  suited  to  exhibit  the  force  of  the  numerous 
items  which  bear  upon  the  great  matter  under  consi- 
deration— to  wit,  the  necessity  and  expediency  of 
protecting  the  domestic  industry;  and  more  undis- 
turbed reflection  than  it  has  been  within  the  pov.  er  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  bestow,  perpetu- 
ally called  off  to  other  and  personal  concerns,  irre- 
sistibly demanding  attention 

One  word  upon  the  manner  of  preparing  the  work. 
It  was  thought  expedient  to  throw  into  the  address  (pro- 
perly so  called),  only  general  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  convention,  leav- 
ing the  facts,  or  practical  statements  which  might 
support  them,  to  be  referred  to  in  an  appendix:  by 
this  proceeding,  the  first  is  divested  of  the  tedious- 
ness of  detail,  and  the  last  may  be  used  for  the  sim- 
ple support  of  propositions  advanced — to  the  relief 
of  the  reader,  and,  perhaps,  a better  understanding 
of  the  subjects  offered  to  the  reason  of  the  people. 

So  far,  by  way  of  explanation,  the  writer  in  justice 
to  the  convention,  his  particular  colleagues  and  him- 
self has  thought  it  proper  to  go.  Earnest  investiga- 
tion is  invited,  ar.d  there  is  no  desire  to  avert  libe- 
ral criticism,  either  on  facts  or  opinions — feeling 
conscious  that  they  arc  honestly  presented,  and  be- 
ing blessed  with  a disposition  to  acknowledge  wrong 
when  informed  of  error  with  that  frankness  and 
courtesy  which  should  exist  among  gentlemen,  zeal- 
ous for  the  good  of  Iheir  country,  though  radically  dif- 
fering as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  general 
welfare. 


ADDRESS. 

The  ever-restless  thirst  for  knowledge  in  man, 
leads  him  to  measurements  of  the  volumes  of  waters 
discharged  by  the  rivers,  to  the  weighing,  as  it  were  in 
a balance,  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  to  an  establishment 
of  the  courses  of  the  planets,  and  a determination 
of  the  eccentric  ranges  of  comets  through  the  im- 
mensity of  space,  as  though  he  would  guage  space 
itself,  and  reduce  it  to  human  ideas  of  the  extent  of 
matter — and  yet  the  study  of  himself,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  those  qualities  given  to  render  himself  and 
his  fellow  men  happy,  are  fatally  neglected,  and  the 
capacities  of  the  human  race,  to  walk  erect,  the 
image  of  God,  are  chiefly  given  up  to  the  warm  vi- 
sions of  speculators,  or  cold  calculations  of  tyrants 
and  masters:  to  the  former,  to  indulge  some  pretty 
theory,  or  beautiful  notion,  fitted  to  other  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  of  society — and  to  the  last, 
that  it  may  be  counted  how  many  must  be  slaughter- 
ed to  win  a battle  in  the  field,  or  how  great  burthens 
man  can  bear  and  still  exist  to  labor,  and  groan  out 
“a  weary  life  of  servitude  and  shame.”  Practical 
effects  are  less  regarded  by  those  philosophers  than 
the  pleasantries  of  fancy;  and  tyrants  measure  men 
by  a common  standard  like  Procrustes,  and  with  a 
simple  view  to  ascertain  the  uses  which  can  be  made 
of  them,  to  forward  ambition,  gratify  lust,  feed 
prodigality,  or  administer  to  the  cravings  of  avarice. 
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Now  and  then,  an  enlightened  ruler  appears,  and 
exerts  himself  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
people,  to  make  his  slaves  more  comfortable;  but 
tlu-  imposition  of  new  burthens  always  treads  upon 
the  heels  of  improvement,  and  it  remains  a matter 
of  doubt,  in  numerous  cases,  whether  good  or  evil 
predominates  as,  what  is  called,  civilization  pro- 
ceeds. 

But  man,  in  this  republic,  is  placed  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  It  is  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions that  he  should  stand  erect,  cast  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  acknowledge  no  sovereign  but 
the  Dread  Sovereign  of  universal  nature — the  au- 
thor aod  preserver  of  all  things.  Under  him,  and 
him  only,  he  ordains  and  establishes  rules  for  him- 
self; and  improvements  of  iiis  condition  arc  fol- 
lowed by  unalloyed  benefits.  His  accumulations 
of  private  wealth  pass  into  the  public  treasury 
with  his  own  consent,  and  he  is  not  a simple  pioneer 
for  the  happiness  of  others.  It  is  true,  that  he  of- 
ten does,  or  sulfers  wrong  to  be  done,  that  he  is 
blinded  by  prejudice  or  whirled  away  by  party,  and 
led  into  acts  by  his  feelings  that  reason  would  for- 
bid— still  his  aim  is  private  prosperity  and  public 
honor,  an  exaltation  of  his  own  character,  and  an 
advancement  of  the  power  and  glory  of  his  country. 

The  manner  best  suited  to  accomplish  these  origi- 
nal and  supreme  purposes  of  all  civil  associations,  is 
a fair  and  proper  subject  for  discussion  “at  the  bar  of 
the  public  reason;”  and,  as  the  human  mind  is  instruct- 
ed, it  follows  that  persons  may  differ  in  opinion  and 
still  be  friends — and  a disposition  to  ascertain  truth 
is  encouraged.  Thus  proceeding,  the  majority  will 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  minority,  and  possess  a 
spirit  of  conciliation;  and  the  latter  more  cheerful- 
ly accept  the  decisions  of  that  which  must  be  the 
governing  principle  under  every  republican  system; 
and  controversies  on  questions,  when  conducted  with 
a rightful  forbearance  and  mutual  respect,  are  al- 
ways calculated  to  improve  the  judgment  and  amend 
the  heart. 

To  collect  facts,  compare  ideas,  reconcile  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  investigate  the  fitness  of  their 
adaptation  to  existing  circumstances — taking  things 
as  they  are  and  not  as  we  would  that  they  were,  to 
repeal  laws  fouDd  defective  or  injurious,  and  enact 
others  rendered  necessary  by  changes  of  condition, 
we  elect  or  appoint  congress  and  assemblymen,  re- 
serving to  ourselves  a genera!  right  of  instruction  as 
to  their  proceedings,  in  such  manner  as  we  think  most 
expedient  to  give  effect  to  our  will — and  this  is  an 
unalienable  power  vested  in  every  free  people.  To 
cause  the  more  convenient  and  certain  operation  of 
this  power,  we  have  specially  reserved  uncontrolled 
authority,  in  ours.elves,  to  assemble  together,  in 
large  or  small  bodies,  or  through  delegates  charged 
with  the  execution  of  our  will,  and  of  conferring 
and  consulting  with  one  another,  without  the  fear  of 
reproach  or  apprehension  of  responsibility,  further 
than  our  own  actions,  when  assembled,  may  incur, 
through  the  force  of  public  opinion — and  this  broad 
principle,  at  once  the  origin  and  the  fruit  of  republi- 
canism, is  one  that  only  tyrants  will  deny  or  the  mad- 
ness of  party  reject.  On  this  proud  base  it  was,  that 
delegates  selected  in  a majority  of  the  states  assem- 
bled at  Harrisburg,  in  the  central  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  deliberate  upon  such  measures  as  should 
appear  most  expedient  to  give  a new  impulse  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  defend  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people  against  the  restrictive  and  pro- 
hibitory acts  of  foreign  governments,  and  the  inju- 
rious and  fraudulent  proceedings  of  their  subjects. 
Nothing  was  transacted  in  a corner — the  whole  acts 
of  the  convention  are  before  the  public — the  results 
of  the  experience  of  practical  men,  chiefly  agricul- 
turists, are  developed,  and  a respectful  petition  to 
congress  was  agreed  upon,  setting  forth  and  submit- 


ting to  the  national  legislature  the  wants  and  il  l 
wishes,  as  they  believed,  of  a large  majority  of  tl  ■ 
American  people.  The  convention  offers  no  plea  <1 
justification  for  its  assemblage — the  members  coulB 
not  dishonor  the  character  of  citizens  by  supposin  1 
that  any  was  required  of  them.  The  meeting  w:  * - 
held  for  well-known  and  freely  avowed  purpose  1 
and  exhibited  a splendid  triumph  of  principle  ovil 
party,  and  of  a signal  regard  for  measures,  ml 
men.  And  the  moderation  and  temper  of  all  wi  1 
shew  the  belief  of  the  members  of  that  conventior  I 
in  the  verity  of  the  saying,  that  “truth  is  a victc  1 
without  violence.” 

In  the  want  of  a home  department,  in  which  si 
in  our  own  “pluminet-found”  Mississippi,  rollin  1 
the  congregated  waters  of  millions  of  supplies  to  1 
common  reservoir,  might  be  found  collected  the  mull 
titudinous  facts  necessary  to  a correct  understand^  I 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  our  country,  and  a wis  I 
legislation  concerning  them — in  the  general  defil 
ciency  of  knowledge  in  political  economical  sub 
jects,  and  of  the  desire  to  obtain  it  from  the  absenci 
of  professorships  in  our  superior  schools,  to  lead  tlnl 
mind  of  youth  to  contemplate  and  add  up  the  sun! 
of  production  and  consumption,  and  investigate  tlnl] 
wants  of  this  nation  and  its  means  of  supply— it  i ' 
to  be  regretted  the  convention  had  not  remained  ill 
session  a considerable  time,  that  the  dispersed  ant  I 
important  facts  in  the  possession  of  as  respectable  il 
body  of  practical  men  as  ever  was  assembled,  migh  1 
have  been  fully  gathered  and  preserved  for  publit  !j 
instruction:  but  the  sparse  items  mutually  commu-  * 
nicated,  and  in  part  retained,  may  act  like  “a  little  jj 
leaven”  and  “leaven  the  whole  lump,”  if  liberally  j 
received  and  rightfully  used. 

It  was  the  great  united  and  allied  interest  of  agri-  ^ 
culture  and  manufactures,  in  their  actual  effect  upon  I 
the  state  of  society,  that  the  convention  was  charged  ^ 
to  consider — with  more  immediate  regard,  however,  j 
to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool;  and  for  the  | 
purpose  of  really  obtaining  that  degree  of  protec- 1 
tion  which  is  seemingly  extended  by  existing  laws,  j 
but  actually  denied,  or  rendered  only  partially  effec-  j 
tive,  by  the  counteraction  of  foreigners,  and  in  t 
the  ingenuity  and  ability  with  which  they  violate  the  r 
principle  supposed  to  be  established,  for  the  protec-  : 
tion  of  American  farmers,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. It  is  believed  that  more  than  eighty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  embarked  in  the  wool  business, 
at  the  present  time — and  many  millions  more  would  ’ 
have  been  invested,  but  for  the  rapid  and  ruinous  de- 
preciation of  value  in  the  capital  so  employed.  We 
think  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  which  so  great 
an  interest  as  this  would  have  been  so  much  neglect-  > 
ed.  But  this  neglect  arises  in  part  from  an  ill- 
founded  spirit  of  jealousy,  built  upon  sectional  feel-  ' 
ings,  and  in  part  from  peculiar  opinions;  some  of 
which  are  antiquated,  some  very  new,  and  others 
having  more  regard  to  things  as  they  should  be  than 
to  things  as  they  exist.  Great  mistakes  have  been 
caused  by  the  last,  and  they  are  defended,  because 
that  European  writers  on  political  economy,  like 
other  manufacturers,  have  sent  forth  their  products 
for  foi-eign  use-  Adam  Smith,  for  example,  presents 
many  sound  propositions  and  maltais  of  deep  inter- 
est, though  not,  perhaps,  always  defensible;  and 
his  countrymen,  with  the  peculiar  adroitness  of 
merchants,  recommend  his  doctrines  for  our  adop- 
tion, but  will  not  permit  them  to  influence  their  own 
actions  They  restrict  trade  in  every  way  that  it 
will  bear — their  whole  legislation  is  directed  to 
their  own  peculiar  advantage,  and  we  do  not  blame 
them  for  lhat;  but  they  desire  others  to  open  their 
ports  unreservedly,  and  practice  the  principle  of ‘free 
trade,’  alleging  that  commerce  is  best  left  to  its  own 
regulatinn! — and  supplies  of  foreign  bread  are  refus- 
ed to  their  own  people,  though  often  half-starved 
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because  of  the  unnatural  price  of  provisions.  The  chap- 
ter on  British  restrictions  and  prohibitions  in  the  ap- 
pendix will,  no  doubt,  receive  the  attentive  conside- 
ration of  the  reader,  and  sustain  all  that  we  have 
•aid — and  more. 

But  the  principle  of  protecting  the  domestic  in- 
dustry has  been  adopted  in  most  nations,  and  exists 
wherever  a prosperous  people  are  found.  Without  it, 
misery  must  prevail,  and  no  more  than  a grade  of 
lappiness  beyond  that  which  pertains  to  savage  life 
•an  be  expected — men  being  clothed  in  skins  and 
laving  itheir  homes  as  if  in  dens  and  caverns. — 
There  are  natural  causes  of  soil,  climate  and  con- 
dition, why  these  things  should  be,  as  well  as  many 
accidental  or  artificial  circumstances  that  bear  upon 
hem;  and  also  something  which  may  be  called  a 
alv.e  in  human  life  that  must  be  respected.  This  is  the 
:ost  of  subsistence,  and  forbids  “freedom  of  trade.” 
There  is  no  speculation  in  the  proposition.  It  is  a 
act,  that  a man  in  France  may  be  as  well  subsisted 
or  one  half  less  than  a man  in  England,  that  a 
Spaniard  does  live  on  food  upon  which  an  Englishman 
vould  nearly  perish,  and  that  an  East  Indian  would 
tarve  out  a Spaniard  on  the  same  supplies.  We 
,peak  of  persons  performing  labor,  or,  in  other 
v ords,  producing  value.  It  is  impossible  then,  that 
hese  parties  can  freely  exchange  commodities. — 

! he  operation  of  natural  causes  or  determinate 
labits,  would  enrich  the  one  and  beggar  the  other; 
'Oth  these  are  beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of 
egislation — -and  hence  restrictive  laws.  Further, 
f the  annual  taxes  or  rents  and  rates  on  a parcel  of 
and  in  England,  capable  of  yielding  one  hundred 
mshels  ot  wheat,  be  as  much  in  amount  as  the  cost 
if  the  fee  of  a like  parcel  of  land  in  America,  but 
equally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley,  the  first 
annot  supply  the  last  with  bread  and  receive  beer 
n full  exchange.  Fie  must  make  some  substitute 
or  himself,  or  use  water  only;  for,  while  the  high- 
y taxed  Englishman,  by  a certain  number  of  days’ 
vork,  could  do  no  more  than  make  a bare  living, 
he  lightly  taxed  American  would  become  rich  by 
ike  applications  of  his  industry.  A free  laborer 
nay  be  hired  in  the  East  Indies  for  less  money  than 
t often  costs  an  American  laborer  for  his  drinks  and 
obacco— and  the  clothing  of  persons  in  the  United 
itates  costs,  many  times  as  much  per  head  as  in  the 
outh  of  Italy. 

1 Such  are  among  the  values  of  human  life— and 
hey  cannot  be  suddenly  changed  without  fearful  re- 
solutions or  dangerous  exertions  of  power,  unless 
ht'ougb  an  alteration  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is 
dso  certain  that  nations  which  have  nothing  to  sell, 
•annot  purchase;  or  that  the  fewer  their  commodi- 
ies,  the  greater  must  be  a real  and  distressing  “ba- 
auee  of  trade”  against  them,  if  they  indulge  their 
iropensities  or  gratify  their  fancy.  The  miserable 
ndian  barters  his  robes  of  fur  for  whiskey  and  look- 
ag  glasses — and  perishes  in  the  snow-storm.  The 
British,  by  the  aid  of  scientific  power,  gathered  to 
* hemselves,  as  it  were,  a command  over  the  labour 
md  the  wealth  of  the  world.  The  bowels  of  the 
owering  Andes,  or  the  bleak  summits  of  Caucasus, 
vere  searched  to  find  whatever  might  minister  to 
heir  navigation  and  commerce,  in  the  purchase  of 
heir  manufactures;  and  the  profits  made  enabled 
hem  to  obtain  mighty  herds  of  Russian,  Prussian 
md  German  slaves  to  fight  for  them — to  suffer  death 
or  them;  and  a girl  at  Manchester,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  her  little  strength,  could  buy  the  carcases  of 
i naif  a dozen  of  these  degraded  human  beings.  The 
noral  and  political  deg,  adation  which  has  long  ex- 
isted in  Spam  and  Portugal,  was  caused  bv  the 
“freedom  of  trade,”  which  ruined  the  manufactu- 
rers. The  plenty  that  prevails  in  France,  rests  upon 
the  Napoleon  system,  forbidding  as  other  nations  for- 
bid, restricting  as  other  nations  restrict,  and  yield- 


ing to  no  other  what  that  other  will  not  yield  unto 
France.  This  is  all  equitable.  But  Britain,  less 
liberal,  presses  the  sale  of  her  goods  upon  those  of 
whom  she  will  not  buy.  She  wiil  not  accept  bread 
and  meat,  though  offered  at  half  the  price  of  her 
own,  in  exchange  for  her  calicoes! — yet  Britons  talk 
about  “free  trade,”  and  advise  us  to  “let  commerce 
alone!” 

However  common  it  is  at  the  present  time,  (and 
we  exceedingly  regret  it,)  to  draw  “geographical 
lines,”  we  would  avoid  them;  but  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  render  due  force  to  certain  im- 
portant facts  without  them;  parts  of  this  Union  be- 
ing very  differently  circumstanced,  though  not  pos- 
sessed of  opposing  interests,  if  rightly  understood. 
The  grain  growing,  manufacturing  and  commercial 
states  contain  5,836,700  of  the  people — the  other,  the 
planting  states,  only  3,028,000.  The  whole  exports 
of  the  products  of  the  U States,  last  year,  to  Great 
Britain,  was  §20,413,216 — of  which  §18,604,094  was 
in  cotton  and  tobacco;  leaving  for  all  the  rest  only 
$1  ,S09, 112  In  the  same  time,  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  were  valued  at  §26,131,969;  the  pro- 
portion of  which  consumed  in  the  first  named  class 
of  states,  according  to  gross  population  in  both  parts, 
was  §17,000,000,  and  in  the  . ther  class,  §9,300,000. 
No  argument  is  required  to  shew,  that,  of  itself  and  in 
itself,  this  trade  cannot  be  supported  by  the  northern 
and  western  states;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  their 
manufactures  and  navigation,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  obtain  some  of  the  cotton  3tld  tobacco 
of  the  southern,  to  exchange  with  Great  Britain,  as- 
sisted by  their  enlerprize  and  industry  in  trading 
with  other  nations,  they  would  have  been  compelled 
to  relinquish  it  years  ago,  when  the  British  ports 
were  closed  against  their  bread-stuffs  and  meats, 
lumber,  fish,  and  nearly  every  thing  else  which  they 
have  to  sell,  or  become  as  Indians,  who  kill  deer, 
which  should  supply  them  with  food,  merely  to  ob- 
tain skins,  that  they  may  get  beads,  which  they 
can  do  very  well  without,  or  might  themselves 
make  substitutes  for,  if  they  needs  must  have  orna- 
ments in  their  noses  and  ears! 

We  hope  to  be  excused  for  this  brief  and  mild  re- 
ference to  parts  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other 
that  necessity  shail  impose  upon  us  for  the  demon- 
stration of  facts  which  ought  to  be  known  and  un- 
derstood— though  we  might  quote  high  precedents 
to  justify  direct  appeals  to  sectional  interests  and 
feelings,  fatal  to  the  harmony,  and  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  this  republic.  We 
are  not  aware  that  such  interests  or  feelings  have 
influence  over  our  minds,  nor  can  we  discover  any 
need  of  them  to  either  party  in  determining  the  me- 
rits of  the  great  questions  at  issue.  It  is  evident  to 
us,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  made  appear  so  to  others, 
that  prejudice  has  had  more  to  do  in  these  things 
than  reason,  and  that  there  is  as  much  of  a commu- 
nity of  interest  between  the  cotton  and  sugar  plant- 
ers of  the  south  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  cast, 
as  there  is  between  the  growers  of  grain  and  the 
makers  of  iron  within  the  state  of  Pennsylvania — 
supplying,  subsisting  and  supporting  one  another, 
through  the  medium  of  many  thousand  channels,  dif- 
fusing substantial  benefits,  and  perpetually  adding  to 
the  common  stock  of  the  national  prosperity  and 
individual  wealth. 

It  hath,  of  late,  become  fashionable  with  a certain 
set  of  politicians,  to  deny  power  to  the  general  go- 
vernment of  these  United  States,  to  perform  the  na- 
tural operation  of  protecting  the  national  industry, 
as  practised  by  nearly  every  other  civilized  nation 
under  heaven,  as  indispensable  to  the  preservation 
of  its  own  existence!  But  this  power  in  the  general 
government  has  been  exerted  from  the  beginping, 
and  the  first  act  passed  under  the  present  constitu- 
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tion  for  raising  a revenue,  and  dated  July  A,  1789, 
runs  thus- 

“Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  encourage  men  l and  protection  of 
manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported,”  &c. 

By  subsequent  acts  of  legislation,  (the  expediency  of 
some  of  which  were  severely  questioned,  but  the 
power  to  enact  them  was  not  denied,)  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States  have  been  pro- 
tected to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  protection  might 
go.  Heavy  discriminating  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage  were  levied — the  coasting  trade  prohibited 
to  foreigners — reciprocity  was  always  demanded,  and 
restriction  met  with  restriction  at  everv  step.  When 
France,  not  long  ago,  assessed  a duty  of  18  dollars 
per  ton  on  our  vessels,  we  assessed  a duty  of  13  dol- 
lars per  ton  on  the  vessels  of  France;  when  Britain 
excluded  our  vessels  from  her  West  India  ports,  we, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  act  of  congress  excluded 
the  entry  of  British  vessels  from  those  colonies  into 
our  ports — aye,  and  the  whoie  people  would  have 
risen  as  if  spontaneously,  to  support  by  arms  the  re- 
ciprocity claimed  and  protection  afforded.  We  pro- 
ceeded further — we  established  a navy  for  the  avow- 
ed “ protection  of  commerce  ” We  will,  and  do,  pro- 
tect it  at  the  cannon’s  mouth;  we  have  squadrons  of 
ships  for  that  express  purpose  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mediterranean,  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans — 
and  that  it  may  be  protected,  about  two  millions  of 
dollars  are  annually  drawn  from  the  public  treasu- 
ry. Let  it  not  be  pretended  as  by  superficial  ob- 
serters  and  idle  declaimers  it  sometimes  is,  that 
commerce  pays  the  revenue — it  is  consumption  that 
pays  every  cent  of  it;  or,  that  goods  would  not  be 
imported,  were  not  our  navigation  protected.  British 
merchants,  as  a matter  of  business,  would  gladly 
purchase  the  exclusion  of  our  flag  from  the  sea, 
and  the  transport  of  the  commodities  over  which  it 
now  floats,  for  many  millions  a year,  and  supply  us 
with  goods  as  plentifully  as  we  are  supplied  at  pre- 
sent— if  the  destruction  of  that  important  branch  of 
our  industry  would  permit  us  to  pay  for  them!  A 
silly  person  once  observed  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  how  great 
was  the  amount  of  revenue  paid  by  the  city  of  New 
York;  and  he  said,  “reui  ive  the  custom-house  across 
the  Hudson,  and  the  city  of  .tersey  will  pay  it.” 

But  what  American  heart  i>  not  warmed  when  the 
result  of  this  decisive  protection  of  commerce  and 
navigation  is  presented  to  view— which  has  raised 
up  our  tonnage  to  be  second  only  to  that  of  Great 
Britain — which  has  caused  the  starry-banner  to  be 
displayed,  with  honour,  from  the  burning  line  to  the 
icy  barriers  of  the  north  and  south — which  has  de- 
monstrated the  momentous  truth,  a truth  worth  all 
the  sophisms  of  the  old  and  new  schools  of  amalga- 
mated economists,  that  protection,  or  even  prohibi- 
tion, has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  cost  of  articles 
to  the  consumer,  seeing  the  proud  fact  is.  that  we  ex- 
cel all  nations,  in  the  celerity,  certainty,  and  cheapness 
of  our  transportations;  the  foreign,  through  protection, 
and  the  coasting,  by  prohibition — of  which  there  is 
irresistible  proof  in  the  appendix,  to  which  we  ap- 
peal. The  domestic  competition,  as  in  all  other  cases 
it  will,  nullified  the  solemn  and  terrible  predictions 
of  these  who,  in  times  past,  spoke  of  “taxing  the 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.”  Shall  we  rather 
take  lessons  from  opinion  than  experience?  Shall 
theories,  exploded  by  practice,  be  preferred  by  a 
thinking  people? 

It  is  admitted  that  the  power  to  “regulate  com- 
merce” is  granted.  How  shall  it  be  shewn  that  ships 
may  be  excluded,  and  their  cargoes  received?  If 
Great  Britain  and  France  prohibit  the  use  of  our 
vessels  in  their  ports  and  exclude  our  products,  how 
is  it  possible  that,  in  prohibiting  the  use  of  British 


ami  French  ships  in  our  ports,  we  may  not  cxclu 
cargoes  of  British  and  French  goods?  The  con>tit 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  made  for  the  tannei 
manufacturers  and  mechanics;  not  for  the  merchan 
the  last  being  only  a small  portion  of  the  whole, 
there  is  power  to  protect  property  in  ships  and  tht 
cargoes,  there  must  be  power  to  protect  proper 
vested  in  lands  and  workshops.  If  the  interests, 
business,  of  one  class  of  persons  may  be  protect 
under  the  guns  of  our  national  vessels  of  war,  ai 
in  the  mostdis  ant  seas — the  interests  of  other  clat 
es,  quietly  seated  at  home,  on  the  “mountains 
Vermont  or  in  the  sivamps  of  the  Patapsco,”*  in 
certainly  claim  the  same  paternal  care  of  the  gen 
ral  government! 

But  we  have  adverted  to  this  subject  of  protectic 
not  because  we  thought  it  worthy,  in  itself,  of  r 
mark,  or  needed  authorities  to  support  the  genet 
principle  of  it  They  are  abundant,  and  some 
them  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.  Washingt 
and  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  Madison  ai 
Monroe  are  all  on  our  side — and  we  have  otii 
names  that  will  compare  with  those  of  any  of  t 
new  interpreters  of  the  constitution!  But  we  toi 
up  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  son 
important  facts  bearing  upon  the  general  subje 
before  us,  which  we  think  claim,  and  will  receiv 
the  sober  considerati  m of  our  follow  citizens. 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that,  from  ci 
cumstances,  local  or  temporary,  matters  of  a sectio 
al  character  should  have  been  introduced  into  d: 
cussions  on  the  principle  of  protection,  and  th 
some  appear  disposed  to  deny  unto  others  what  m; 
not  only  not  be  injurious,  but  what  shall  not  I 
manifestly  advantageous  to  themselves.  This  is  r 
pugnant  to  the  first  rules  of  the  constitution, 
which  compromises  and  concessions  abound — at 
these  must  exist  in  every  society,  in  every  family, 
peace  and  prosperity  are  expected  to  endure 
them.  We  shall  not  <'o  more  than  allude  to  the 
things — being  indisposed  to  rally  to  our  support  ai 
aid  not  to  be  derived  from  the  justice  of  our  caus 
t r bring  into  this  contest  other  disputed  questions 
right  There  is  no  disagreeing  interest  in  the  pe 
pie  of  the  United  States  involved  in  this  matter.- 
We  defy  the  evidence  of  those  injuries,  to  any  othi 
branch  of  industry,  which  prejudice  and  passic 
have  imputed  to  the  encouragement  of  domest 
manufactures;  and  the  people  are  happily  geltir 
into  a frame  of  mind  to  reject  declamation  and  as 
for  proof.  We  offer  experience  in  opposition  I 
theory — practice  against  speculation.  A large  i»i 
jority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  are  as  if  the 
had  no  foreign  market  for  their  productions,  an 
must  have  a home  one.  Without  it,  the  farmer  inu: 
make  his  clothes,  the  taylor  his  shoes,  the  blacl 
smith  turn  carpenter,  and  the  mason  make  watche 
or  do  without  the  things  respectively  desired. - 
But,  by  different  pursuits,  not  only  a greater  degre 
of  perfection  is  obtained,  but  the  profits  of  all  pat 
ties  are  enhanced,  by  the  interchange  of  commodities 
The  agricultural  commodities  of  the  middle  an 
western  states,  such  as  grain  and  its  manufacture:; 
have  their  chief  market,  for  the  surpiusses  raiser 
in  the  eastern  states,  and  some  of  their  mineral  proi 
ductions,  partly  manufactured,  pass  east  and  soutl 
The  south  supplies  all  with  cotton,  sugar,  tobacc 
and  rice,  and  receives  manufactures  in  payment  fo 
these  articles  - and  thus  an  internal  commerce  j 
carried  on  compared  with  which  the  foreign  trade  i 
of 'no  great  importance,  except  in  cotton  only,  un 
less  so  far  as  it  serves  to  regulate,  as  it  is  regulate! 
by,  the  internal  trade.  The  statistical  table-  tron 

* Dr.  Cooper,  in  liis  laie  speech  at  Columbia.  he  nuioeroul 
manufacturing  establishments  on  the  Patapsco,  and  the  grea, 
waur-power  ui  that  stream,  one  would  suppose,  were  imreon  ) 
cilable  with  the  idea  oi  srvamp?$ 
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the  treasury  department,  in  which  are  collected  all 
the  items,  great  and  small,  of  the  foreign  trade,  ex- 
hioit  large  amounts,  and  we  see  and  understand 
them;  but  were  such  tables  published  of  the  home 
trade,  the  aggregate  would  exceed  five  hundred,  in- 
stead of  the  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Few  persons  have 
ever  thought  upon  this  subject,  much  less  ventured 
to  calculate  it.  And  yet  it  is  every  man’s  concern — 
a business  that  belongs  to  the  heart  and  home  of  all 
persons.  On  the  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire we  find  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the 
plains  beyond  the  Mississippi  the  cotton  cloths  of 
Rhode  Island  are  domesticated — the  products  of  the 
bowels  of  the  hand  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
supply  the  workshops  or  give  fuel  to  the  furnaces 
and  factories  of  New  York — wool  from  Ohio  finds  a 
market  at  Boston — lead  from  Missouri  and  Illinois 
seeks  all  our  cities,  and  the  cotton  of  South  Caroli- 
na is  met  with  every  where.  All  these,  working  to- 
gether, constitute  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the 
United  States;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  our 
readers  to  the  article  on  “internal  trade”  in  the  ap- 
pendix. There  is  much  in  it  (hat  will  surprise  the 
most  of  them,  as  we  ourselves  confess  that  we  have 
been,  in  considering  the  facts  collected. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  that  we  have  entertained 
since  the  expediency  of  protecting  manufactures 
was  first  broadly  broached,  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain — introduced 
by  the  wrongs  and  violences  of  the  government  of 
, that  country,  and  rendered  necessary  by  our  own 
wants  displayed  during  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
test by  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  finally,  by 
i arms,  had  its  original  formation  at  a distant  period. 
Persons  do  not  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  education 
and  the  force  of  habit,  with  a change  of  the  form  of 
I their  government — with  the  transfer  of  allegiance 
from  one  power  to  that  of  another.  These  have  dura- 
tion long  after  the  political  ties  are  sundered  by  which 
| those  prejudices  or  habits  were  formed.  In  all  old 
governments,  some  certain  set  of  notions  prevail  in 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs,  which  become 
constitutional,  and  acquire  the  force  of  determinate 
principles,  the  right  of  them  being  hardly  question- 
ed. Nothing  else  than  some  great  act  of  oppression 
can  bring  them  into  doubt,  and  reformation  of  abu- 
ses proceeds  slowly.  Europe  has  been  deluged  with 
blood,  and  the  rivers  of  Asiachoaked  with  carcases 
of  the  slain,  because  of  religious  opinions — and  secu- 
lar revolutions  have  proceeded  to  the  extent  of 
wholly  changing  the  principles  of  governments — but 
still  the  nations  remained:  “the  dog  returned  to  his 
vomit  again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wal- 
lowing in  the  mire” — revolution  failing  to  produce 
reformation  Hence  it  is,  that  great  communities  of 
men,  enlightened  and  deeply  thinking  on  many  sub- 
jects, adopt  others,  the  policy  of  their  governments, 
either  in  religion  or  politics,  as  things  not  to  be  en- 
quired into.  Thus  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and 
even  in  Switzerland,  the  birth  place  of  Tell  and 
theatre  of  his  glory,  men  are  hired  for  soldiers  with 
the  same  requisitions  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, that  Mexican  mountaineers  hire  mules  for 
the  bearing  of  burthens,  and  without  greater  dis- 
cretion in  the  first  than  there  remains  to  the  last;  ex- 
cept that  the  former  assault  and  murder  those  who 
never  wronged  them  or  their  country,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a master,  and  the  latter  are  merely  taxed 
animals,  contributing  in  proportion  to  their  natural 
strength — each  being  equally  machines.  And,  though 
at  times,  as  in  Spain,  not  long  ago,  liberal  ideas 
may  seem  to  prevail— yet  the  people  of  that  country 
"egretted  the  absent  despotism  of  absolute  monar- 
-hy,  and  sighed  for  a restoration  of  the.  “holy  inqui- 
sition.” such  is  prejudice — the  force  of  habit,  and 
power  of  education. 

Though  the  poiat  of  these  remarks  applies  less  to 


our  own  country,  than  to  any  other  that  ever  was 
governed  by  a king,  because  of  the  early  spread  of 
knowledge  and  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  of  the 
rights  of  man — still,  to  a certain  extent,  it  is  appli- 
cable, though  fifty-one  years  have  passed  since  the 
declaration  of  independence;  for  some  feel  as  though 
they  were  not  wholly  relieved  of  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  body  is  emancipated  by 
a single  struggle,  but  generations  appear  necessary 
to  emancipate  the  mind.  Witness  the  slow  progress 
which  a practical  understanding  of  the  republican 
system  makes  in  the  new  governments  of  the  south. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  ourselves,  that  we  had 
not  formed  a national  character  anterior  to  the  late 
war. 

Chatham,  the  illustrious  Chatham,  the  great  friend 
of  political  rights,  had  no  idea  of  permitting  a feel- 
ing of  independence  to  grow  up  in  this  country — no 
willingness  that  our  fathers  should  ascertain  their 
own  strength : and  for  these  reasons  it  was,  that 
“America  should  not  be  allowed  to  manufacture  a 
hob-nail,”  with  bis  approbation  By  this  severe  and 
selfish  policy,  he  intended  to  keep  us  hitched  to  the 
car  of  England’s  king.  This  was  the  grand  princi- 
ple on  which  the  “mother  country”  acted.  The  go- 
vernors and  judges,  aod  soldiers  and  clergy,  and  all 
others  sent  hither  in  the  pay  or  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king,  were  instructed  to  encourage  us  in  hew- 
ing wood  and  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  sending 
all  our  raw  products  “home”  - and  to  discourage 
the  establishment  of  workshops,  or  the  manufacture 
of  any  thing  which  could  be  supplied  by  importa- 
tions. One  can  hardly  believe  to  what  an  extent 
the  aristocracy  of  that  day  carried  the  British  poli- 
cy. It  is  less  than  twenty  years  since,  that  the  last 
of  the  race  died  in  Maryland,  a foolish  old  man, 
who  yet  continued  to  ship  his  tobacco  to  a factor  in 
England,  as  before  the  revolution,  and  to  receive  from 
thence  supplies  of  the  most  trifling  articles  for  his 
family  use — such  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper,  mus- 
tard, and  all  farming  utensils  and  articles  of  cloth- 
ing, packed  up  and  forwarded  as  they  had  been  at 
the  period  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  state.  And 
the  force  of  this  policy  may  well  be  esteemed,  when 
it  induced  such  a man  as  Thomas  Jefferson , who  had 
passed  through  all  the  trials  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren  for 
the  want  of  such  supplies  as  domestic  manufactures 
would  have  furnished,  to  give  an  opinion,  in  1785,  that 
our  “workshops  should  be  kept  in  Europe.”  But  af- 
ter that,  he  frequently  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  them  at  home;  and,  in  1816,  when  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  them  began  to  be  examined,  he 
wrote  his  famous  letter  to  Benjamin  Austin,  the  whole 
of  which  is  inserted  in  the  appendix — saying,  that 
he  who  now  was  '‘against  domestic  manufactures , must 
be  for  reducing  us  to  a dependence  on  that  [any  fo- 
reign,] nation,  or  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  to  live  like 
wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns ” — adding,  “I am  proud 
to  say  that  I am  not  one  of  these.'1'' 

But  had  foreign  nations,  and  especially  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  continued  to  treat  us  with  tolerable 
decency  in  the  reception  of  our  products  and  a libe- 
ral exchange  of  commodities,  extending  to  us  also 
the  courtesies  that  belonged  to  us  as  an  independent 
nation — it  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  others  friendly  to  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  industry,  would  have  retained  their 
old  opinions  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  But  his 
opinions  were  changed  by  causes  like  those  which 
had  brought  about  the  American  revolution;  and  re- 
newed acts  of  oppression  and  violence  assured  him 
that  the  work  was  incomplete,  unless  “ the  manufac- 
turer, being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist,  might 
west  Ike  weapon  of  distress  from  the  foreign  hand  which 
had  so  long  wantonly  ivielded  it.” 

There  was  another  cause  which  had  a powerful 
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effect  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  manufactures, 
ami  lead  the  judgment  of  the  people  captive.  That 
was  our  eager  desire  after  commerce  and  navigation, 
and  the  full  employment  and  fair  pro  ds  on  labour 
that  they  afforded,  because  of  certain  peculiar,  but 
temporary,  circumstances  under  which  we  were 
placed. 

We  inherited  from  England  a love  of  them,  and, 
bee  use  they  furnished  “a  nursery  for  seamen”  to 
man  her  Meets,  she  did  not  much  discourage  us  in 
them.  And  we  had  hardly  become  settled  down  under 
a regular  government,  befoie  the  French  revolution 
broke  out,  and  opened  a way  for  the  tullest  gratifica- 
tion of  our  desires  to  be  merchants  and  navigators. 
In  the  disordered  state  of  things  which  followed  that 
awful  and  mighty  event,  our  ports  became  places  of 
deposit  for  the  supply  of  many  nations,  and  our 
ships  the  carriers  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  to 
them  Our  exports  rose  from  19  millions  in  1791, 
to  67  millions  in  1796  and  reached  the  enormous 
amount  of  108  millions  in  (807,  In  the  first  six 
years  of  our  government  we  exported  about  as  large 
an  average  amount  of  staple  articles  as  in  the  last 
six  years,  cotton  excepted — which  wa?  unimportant 
in  the  eariiest  period,  and,  indeed,  of  no  great  value 
until  the  year  1798.  [See  the  large  table  of  exports 
in  the  appendix.] 

ARTICLlS  EXPORTED. 


Beef  & Pork 

Tobacco — hhrls. 

Feour—bbls . 

Rice— tierces. 

bbls . 

1791, 

101,272 

6 1 9,681 

89,980 

90,552 

1792, 

112,428 

S24,464 

141,762 

112,736 

1793, 

59,947 

1,074,639 

134,6. 1 

113,669 

1794, 

76,826 

846,010 

116, 486 

150,30 

1795, 

61,050 

637,369 

138,526 

184,342 

1796, 

69,018 

725,194 

131,039 

166,402 

480,511 

4,777,357 

762,454 

S 17,009 

1821, 

66,85s 

1,056,1 19 

88.221 

133,474 

1822, 

82,169 

827,865 

87,089 

165,962 

1823, 

99,009 

766,702 

101,365 

1 16,947 

1824, 

77,883 

996,702 

113,229 

133,303 

1825, 

75,984 

813,  06 

97,015 

173,734 

1826, 

64  093 

857,820 

111,063 

161,880 

466,001 

6,309, 11 4 

567,982 

S85, ;00 

But  after  1S07,  because  of 

the  British 

orders  in 

council  and  French  decrees,  these  nations  being 
jealous  of  our  prosperity,  or  resolved  to  make  us 
take  a part  in  their  quarrel,  our  commercial  pros- 
perity was  arrested  by  the  embargo  and  other  re- 
strictive measures — and  the  exports,  which  amount- 
ed to  108  millions  in  that  year,  were  valued  at  only 
22  millions  in  1808,  foreign  and  domestic  articles 
included.  They  reached  61  millions  in  1811,  and 
then  came  the  war  of  1812 — but  in  1817  and  I S . 8, 
the  British  ports  being  open  to  our  flour  and  the  ex- 
port of  cotton  being  heavy,  they  rose  to  (81  millions 
for  these  two  years;  and  the  next  two  following,  the 
British  ports  being  shut,  they  tell  to  140  millions— 
21  millions  of' the  diminution  being  in  the  value  of 
vegetable  food  only. 

During  the  restrictive  measures  of  18U8,  and  fol- 
lowing years,  the  idea  of  extending  manufactures  be- 
gan to  prevail;  the  war  of  1812,  shewed  the  neces- 
sity of  them,  and  much  capital  was  vested  in  certain 
establishments.  Peace  followed  early  in  18 15,  com- 
merce revived  and  tiie  farmers,  as  well  as  the  plant- 
ers, flourished  again;  vast  quantities  of  rival  manu- 
factures were  imported,  and  our  factories  fretted 
out  a weary  life  for  a little  while,  and  then  many 
were  stopped  and  their  owners  ruined  boon  after 
this,  the  British  ports  were  shut,  and  capital  vested 
in  lands  depreciated  not  less  than  60  or  70  per  cent. 


and  one  wide  calamity  was  spread  over  all  the  states 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.  Partial  relief  came 
by  the  meagre  and  reluctant  tariff  of  1824,  and  the 
home  market  measurably  supplied  the  want  of  a fo- 
reign one;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  principle  of 
protection  hart  been  fully  acknowledged.  But  the 
law  of  1824,  being  defective  in  several  essential  par- 
ticulars, has  been  counteracted  by  the  policy,  ingenu- 
ity and  frauds  of  foreigners,  assisted  by  our  auctions 
and  credits  allowed  on  the  payment  of  duties;  the 
39  percent,  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  wool- 
len manufactures,  hardly  operates  as  more  than  '.0 
per  cent,  upon  the  real  foreign  value  of  such  arti- 
cles imported  “to  order;”  and  this  extensive  inter- 
est, for  a year  or  two  past,  has  been,  and,  now  is,  | 
standing  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Sheep  are  j 
hardly  worth  the  rearing,  and  cloths  have  been 
sold  for  less  than  their  stfck  cost  the  American 
makers  of  them. 

But,  out  of  the  triumphant  success  which  has  at- 
tended some  branches  of  manufacture,  great  good 
has  arisen,  not  only  on  account  of  profits  gained  to 
the  country,  but  in  changes  of  public  opinion;  the 
body  of  the  merchants  being  now  satisfied  that  ma- 
nufacture'- increase  instead  of  diminish  foreign  com-  i 
merce;  adding  much  to  our  tonnage,  and  swelling 
the  amount  of  our  exports!  The  dreams  of  spe- 
culators, too,  as  to  their  effect  on  the  public  reve- 
nue, have  not  been  realized — for  that  also  has  in- 
creased, and,  as  we  believe,  because  of  the  tariff- — 
for  persons  will  purchase  more  freely  of  the  luxu- 
ries or  comforts  of  life  as  their  means  are  extended; 
and  a manufacturing  village,  of  five  hundred  indivi- 
duals, consumes  more  taxed  articles  than  an  agri- 
cultural population  of  two  thousand.  The  east  may 
now  be  said  to  have  joined  the  middle  and  west  in 
opinion — but  the  south  still  holds  back.  The  neces- 
sity of  shaking  off  old  prejudices  has  not  yet  appear- 
ed to  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  United  States,  j 
and  the  continued  reception  of  their  cotton  abroad, 
with  the  consumption  ot  their  sugar  at  home,  (the 
foreign  being  virtually  excluded,  so  far  as  tile  home, 
supply  extends,)  places  them  out  of  those  difficul- 
ties which  their  brethren  of  the  grain-growing 
states  encounter;  and  they  do  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  home  market  as  they  ought.  There 
is  a trite  saying,  that  “seeing  is  believing,  but  feel- 
ing .s  the  naked  truth.”  We  would  that  they  should 
believe  without  feeling!  But  the  tobacco  of  Virgi- 
nia pays  a duty  of  66  cents  per  pound  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  probability  is  that,  even  of  this_great 
staple  of  that  state,  less  is  consumed  in  that  co'untry 
than  is  used  at  home.  Unfortunately  however,  while 
foreign  commerce  is  so  much  attended  to,  we  have 
to  grope  about,  each  one  for  himself,  to  ascertain 
the  many  times  more  deeply  interesting  tilings  which 
belong  to  the  home  trade.  The  time  wiii  come  when  j 
the  planters  shall  fee)  as  the  farmers  do  feel;  when 
they  will  find  no  more  favor  in  British  eyes  than  the 
growers  of  wheat.  And,  if  the  use  of  their  cotton 
was  prohibited  in  a foreign  country,  would  the  peo-  | 
pie  of  South  Carolina  be  willing  to  receive  arid  con- 
sume the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  that  country? 
Can  they  purchase  of  those  who  will  not  buy  any 
thing  of  theni?  Bread  is  as  much  a material  that  eniecs 
into  the  value  of  manufactures  as  eoiton?'  Balti-  j 
more  exports  nearly  20  ,000  barrels  of  flour  annu- [ 
ally  to  the  states  east  of  the  Hudson,  with  large 
quantities  of  Indian  corn,  whiskey,  &.c.  the  whotol 
greater  in  value  than  her  domestic  exports  to  all  £o-j 
reign  places;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Virginia  sends  J 
to  Baltimore  and  places  further  north  and  cast,  a r 
mueh  greater  value  in  coal,  flour,  tobacco,  &c  than  j 
is  that  of  her  exports  to  all  the  rest  of  the  wor'd  Tc 
Great  Britain,  the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  wltol* j 
of  hei- products  exported  for  consumption,  is  14,0WI 
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hhds.  of  tobacco*  valued  at  $1,100)000,  according  to  the 
treasury  tables  of  the  last  year.  It  is  nothing  to  the  cot- 
ton planters  that  nearly  one  fourth  of  their  whole  crop 
has  its  market  at  home.f  with  one  half  of  their  rice,  the 
whole  of  their  sugar,  and  three  fourths  of  the  naval 
stores  and  lumber  of  North  Carolina?  AVill  any  one 
believe  that  the  domestic  demand  lor  cotton  has  no  effect 
on  the  price,  seeing  that  its  manufactures  go  into  the  fo- 
reign exports  of  our  country — and  that  cotton  yarn  and 
coarse  cotton  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England?  Is  competition  “the  soul  of  trade,” 
specially  denied  its  effect  on  this  solitary  article?  No1 — 
no;  were  all  the  cotton  mills  of  this  country  suddenly 
deitroyed  by  fire,  the  price  of  cotton  would  he  at  least  one 
cent  less  per  lb.  than  its  present  low  rate,  and  muslins,  now 
selling  for  12J  cents,  would  advance  to  25  cents.  Let  the 
skilful  in  figures  calculate  the  effect  of  this  reduction  on 
the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  the  south.  It 
will  amount  to  three  millions  a year — or  twice  the  sum 
which  is  paid  for  revenue,  (we  cannot  say  protection, 
for  it  is  not),  on  all  the  woollen  goods  imported,  for 
Which  protection,  in  reality,  is  asked.  On  reference  to 
the  appendix,  these  things  will  fully  appear. 

What  injury  hath  attached  itself  to  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  manufactures?  We  mean  in  practice,  not 
in  theory,  being  the  representatives  of  practical  men. 


“Except  some  cotton  for  a year  or  two  past.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Jlour  and  coal  sent  to  Baltimore,  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  other  ports,  may  produce  a greater 
val u«  to  Virginia  than  all  her  domestic  products  exported 
to  foreign  places!  An  extensive  and  intelligent  dealerin 
coal  at  Baltimore,  calculates  the  supply  of  this  place, 
from  Virginia,  at  600,000  bushels;  and,  as  it  costs  about  18 
cents  per  bushel  at  Richmond,  the  value  is  $1,080,000. 
We  have  no  information  on  the  probable  amount  received 
atN.  Y.  and  ports  further  east — but  suppose  it  must  amount 
to  a great  deal  more  than  is  consumed  at  Baltimore. 

The  British  official  returns  of  1825,  shew  the  con- 
sumption of  only  14,510,551  lbs.  of  tobacco,  equal  to 
12,000  hhds.  of  1,200  lbs.  each — butperhaps,  for  evasions 
of  the  duty,  14,000  hhds.  may  be  allowed.  On  the  12,000 
lihds.  which  costs  hi  our  country  less  than  1,000,000 
dollars,  the  British  raised  a revenue  of  9,570,000  dollars! 
— the  duty  being  66  cents  per  lb. 

fThe  latest  general  statement  of  the  importation  of 
cotton  into  Great  Britain  that  we  can  lay  our  hands  upon 
at  the  present  moment,  is  one  made  out  last  year,  shewing 
the  business  ot  the  six  preceding  years.  The  whole  im- 
ports of  1825  were  820,929  bales,  as  follows: 


United  States  423,248 

Brasils  193,942 

East  Indies  60,484 

Egypt  111,023 

West  Indies,  kc.  32,232 


_ 820,929 

In  1822  not  a single  bale  of  Egyptian  cotton  was  re- 
ctyved  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  1823,  only  2,538  bales — in 
1825,  111,023  bates.  This  cotton  ranks  with  that  of 
New  Orleans  as  to  quality  and  price,  or,  indeed,  is  rather 
better.  The  East  India  ranges  at  from  1 ^ d.  to  2 d. 
cheaper  than  common  uplands,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
Used  for  the  manufacture  of  such  coarse  goods  as  are 
manufactured  at  our  own  mills;  and  directly  interferes 
•with  our  product  to  the  whole  amount  used  in  Great 
Jiritain,  especially  when  American  cotton  bears  a liberal 

price;  AND  THE.N  ITS  IMPORTATION  IS  GREATLY  INCREAS- 
ED. But  for  the  protection  afforded,  a large  quantity 
of  the  cotton  cloths  consumed  in  the  United  States  would 
be  of  British  manufactures  of  their  own  East  hulia  cotton! 

Actual  sales  at  Liverpool,  during  the  week  ending 
Aug.  25,  1827,  were— Boweds  5 7-Sd.  to  7] — Surat  and 
Bengal-  4 %d.  to  4|. 

The  stock  of  cotton  in  all  the  British  ports,  was  esti- 
mated as  follows,  at  the  latest  accounts  troin  Liverpool: 
American  bales  278,020 

Brazillian  75,550 

Egyptian  53,640 

East  Indian  81,540 

West  Indian,  ke.  11,320 


500,070 


Should  we  indulge  ourselves  in  bringing  up  the  past 
prophecies  of  alarmists,  to  compare  them  with  the  results 
calculated  by  the  deeply-thinking  men  on  the  other  side, 
how  would  the  lantastic  images  of  fancy  stand  beside 
the  substantialities  of  truth!  But  we  wish  not  to  offend 
— to  make  any  appear  ridiculous.  This,  however,  we 
shall  say — that  the  prophecies  of  the  enemies  of  the  sys- 
tem have  entirely  failed,  whilst  the  calculations  of  its 
friends  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  progress  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States  cannot  have  bad  ef- 
fects upon  the  public  morals,  public  virtue  or  public 
revenue — upon  private  conduct,  private  happiness,  or 
private  profit,  so  long  as  our  political  institutions  remain 
as  they  are,  so  long  as  land  is  plenty  and  labor  in  de- 
mand; so  long  as  taxation,  tythes  and  poor  rates  shall 
not  send  the  worthy  and  industrious  supperless  to  bed. 
And  to  calculate  results  here  by  results  in  Great  Britain, 
is  precisely  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  measure  the  en- 
ergies and  efforts  of  a free  people  by  those  ot  a nation 
of  slaves.  We  do  not  mean  to  regard  the  British  as 
personal  slaves;  but  that  they  are  politically  so,  because, 
of  the  burthens  imposed  upon  them,  and  which  they 
must  pay,  we  think  will  not  be  disputed — and  taxes  arc 
collected  and  tythes  gathered  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
When  such  is  the  state  of  things  with  us,  and  every  pro- 
ductive adult  male  is  required  to  pay  $100  a year  for 
the  support  of  government,  then  may  manufacturers  be- 
come the  degraded  tilings  which  they  are  in  England: 
but,  if  Colquhoun  is  to  be  relied  upon,  even  these  are 
more  virtuous  and  better  provided  for  than  the  agricul- 
turalists, both  crimes  and  paupers  being  far  less  numerous 
in  tbe  manufacturing  than  in  the  agricultural  counties.1* 

What  harm  hath  the  much  abused  tariff  of  1824  ren- 
dered to  any  of  tbe  people  of  the  United  States?  Has 
one  barrel  of  Hour,  one  bushel  of  corn,  one  gallon  of 
whiskey,  one  pound  of  tobacco  or  rice,  one  piece  of  tim- 
ber, or  aught  else  that  we  have  for  export,  not  been  ex- 
ported because  of  it — one  pound  less  of  cottonf  required 
of  the  planters,  or  one  less  of  sugar  consumed  ? Has 
our  tonnage  declined,  or  our  seamen  been  less  employ- 
ed? Has  tbe  price  of  any  article  been  enhanced  to  tbe  _ 
consumer,  because  of  the  additional  duty  laid  by  tbe  ta- 
riff for  tbe  purposes  of  protection?  We  say  no  to  all  1 
these  sweeping  questions,  and  to  each  of  the  parts  of  the 
first,  and  demand  a reason  why  clamorous  denunciations" 
of  tbe  tariff  should  be  indulged  as  they  are.  But  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  invite  our  opponents  to  meet  us  with  tbeii- 
facts.  The  grievances  talked  about  are  not  reducible  to 
demonstration  by  figures,  and  the  most  of  what  we  have 
heard  upon  the  subject,  except  in  the  language  of  me- 
v lancholy  prophecy,  may  be  understood  by  this  doggrcl — 
“I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 

‘ The  reason  why  I cannot  tell;  •>  .:“- 

“But  this  1 know,  and  that  full  well, 

“1  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell.” 

The  people  of  our  country  are  not  prepared  to  accept  ■ 
the  like  of  this  in  place  of  argument.  - Prejudices  will  • 
give  way;  and  the  spirit  of  party  having  exhausted  itself,  - 
our  fellow-citizens  will  demand  some  reason  for  such 
dislike-s.  They  will  not  be  so  unjust  as  to  hate  what  is-- 
not  shewn  to  barm  them.  It  is  not  in  the  American  char-  7 
acter  to  hate  without  reason;  it  is  better  fitted  to  love  with- 
out cause,  being  generous  and  disposed  to  judge  favora- 
bly of  men  and  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  tbe  benefits  of  tbe  protecting  sys- 
tem w'hich  we  proclaim,  being  substantial,  seek  the  se- 
verest scrutiny  and  perpetually  gather  strength  by  in- 
vestigation. Try  it,  prove  it,  test  it  as  you  please — its 

*Tlie  criminal  offences  charged  are  as  40  to  100,  and 

number  of  paupers  as  1 to  2,  in  favor  of  the  manufactu- 
ring districts. 

fit  is  a fact  worthy  of  high  consideration  indeed,  and 
which  should  not  escape  the  observation  of  any  one,  that 
our  ow  n manufacture  of  cotton  is  chiefly  added  to  the 
general  use  of  our  own  production — because  that  a 
large  part  of  such  coarse  goods  as  we  make  are  made 
in  England  out  of  the  inferior  material  of  the  East  In- 
dies. Some  years  ago,  when  American  cotton  was  high, 
the  writer  of  this  saw  a large  quantity  of  East  India  cot- 
ton in  one  of  our  manufactories,  and  was  informed  that 
the  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  could  be  advantageous- 
ly paid  upon  it,  when  American  cotton  was,  as  lie  thinks. 

5 8 or  20  eents  per  lb..  [Repeated,  to  be  remembered.] 


a 


Id 
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advantages  oply  are  shewn;  and  like  fine  gold,  the  acids 
neither  diminish  or  disfigure  them.  And,  while  we  set 
forth  the  thousand  benefits  of  protection  to  commerce 
and  navigation  and  manufactures,  and  of  agriculture 
through  them,  we  ask  one  case,  a tangible  case,  one  that 
we  can  grapple  with,  from  our  opponents,  of  a generally 
disadvantageous  description,  to  be  arrayed  against  the 
benefits  which  we  extol.  Let  them  assume  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  questions  that  we  have  just  asked!  It  there  is 
any  one,  they  have  easy  access  to  it— the  statistics  concern- 
ing foreign  commerce  being  abundant  and  in  the  hands  of 
every  man.  Let  us  see  the  oppression  of  the  “monopo- 
lies,” that  they  speak  of  so  fluently.  Let  them  bring 
forward  their  cases  of  “extortion,”  and  confirm  their  oft 
told  tale  about  the  “picking  ot  the  pockets  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.”  Can  these  things  be,  and 
nobody  know  them?  Shall  facts  so  important  to  be  as- 
certained, rest  alone  on  declamation!1  Shall  such  impos- 
ing national  interests  be  combatted  only  with  blind  pre- 
judice or  honest  mistake,  the  madness  of  party  or  the 
want  of  reflection f W e offer  numerous  facts  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  earnestly  invite  the  most  rigid  examination  of 
them.  We  shew  practical  results  from  past  transac- 
tions—they  offer  chiefly  wild  and  frightful  visions  of  the 
future.  The  people  are  called  upon  to  hew  down  the 
good  tree  and  lose  its  fruits,  though  yet  only  in  the  vigor 
of  its  growth,  because  an  “evil  eye”  hath  been  cast  upon 
it  by  some  foreign  magician  and  dealer  in  old  clothes.  * 
May  we  prefer  the  dogmas  of  those  who  have  studied 
man  and  philosophy  in  the  closet,  to  the  experience  of 
others  who  have  mixed  with  society  and  examined  him 
for  themselves?  A herd  of  these  closet-philosophers  is 
less  valuable  than  he  who  shall  cause  two  blades  of  grass 
to  grow  where  only  one  was  formerly  produced. 

With  these  general  remarks,  imperfect  and  brief  when 
compared  with  the  solid  foundations  or  vast  range  of  the 
subjects  referred  to,  we  shall  proceed  to  mention  some 
of  the  points  of  the  protecting  system  and  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  the  triple-sisters  of  internal  im- 
provement and  natural  allies  of  the  greater  interests  of 
agriculture, — confidently  appealing  to  the  various  state- 
ments and  facts  offered  in  the  appendix  for  ample  sup- 
port of  all  that  we  shall  say;  only  soliciting  a disposition 
in  the  reader  to  seek  for  truth,  believing  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly find  it. 

The  combined  operations  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures have  invariably  caused  an  increase  of  population  in 
every  nation  and  state,  or  part  of  a nation  or  state,  using 
commerce  as  the  handmaid  of  both.  And,  as  popula- 
tion is  the  origin  of  national  power  and  wealth,  it  should 
be  the  first  consideration  of  a statesman,  unless  the  extent 
of  country  is  small  and  the  people  already  everfiowing. 
By  these  operations  knowledge  is  extended, 'the  comforts 
of  life  increased,  and  moral,  as  well  as  natural  strength, 
advanced.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a country  is  purely 
agricultural,  and  especially  if  possessed  by  planters,  the 
population  must  be  sparse,  and  the  want  of  concentra- 
tion materially  obstructs  the  progress  of  know  ledge,  and 
acquisition  of  physical  and  moral  power  The  first 
abounds  with  small  freeholds,  begetting  a spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  exalting  the  character  of  man,  as  lord  of 
the  soil.  Habits  of  industi-y  and  frugality  are  encou- 
raged, because  the  profits  of  them  are  immediately  felt 
by  large  numbers  of  the  people  in  their  ow  n persons. 
Early  marriages  take  place  in  consequence,  for  large  fa- 
milies are  rather  desired  than  feared.  Education  is  of 
easy  access  to  all,  for  sbhool-houses  abound,  and  chil- 
dren become  profitable  at  an  early  age — idleness,  the  pa- 
'rent  vice,  being  disreputable.  As  wealth  accumu- 
lates, roads  and  bridges  and  canals  are  projected  and 
constructed,  and  new  factories  established,  for  capital  is 
plentiful — and  one  new  business  begets  another  in  geo- 
metrical proportion,  causing  a general  reduction  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  through  increased  perfection  in 
the  arts  of  producing  them.  All  these  things  necessa- 
rily take  place  in  lightly  taxed  and  liberally  governed 
nations,  being  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial. But  in  the  reverse,  the  population  must  be  thinly 

♦Before  the  tariff  of  1824,  a large  part  of  the  negro 
cloths  imported  from  England  were  made  out  of  old 
clothes,  torn  into  tatters  by  machinery,  and  reduced 
again  to  something  like  wool! 


scattered,  wealth  is  acquired  slowly  because  of  the  slug- 
gish circulation  of  money,  schools  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, social  intercourse  is  difficult  and  information  not 
easily  obtained— -internal  improvements  are  not  made, 
unless  partially,  because  of  the  want  of  condensed  pow- 
er in  men  and  money  to  make  them,  these  being  dissi- 
pated by  spreading  over  a wide  surface;  and  perhaps  the 
most  of  all  is_this  disadvantage,  that  afew  are  very  rich  and 
the  many  very  poor — some  w ell  informed  persons,  and  nu- 
merous adult  s,  male  and  female,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 
We  ask  those  who  have  knowledge  in  these  matters  and 
are  willing  to  speak  of  them,  whether  or  not  these  things 
are  so.  A purely  agricultural  region  of  country,  cannot 
abound  in  a wholesome,  happy  and  numerous  popula- 
tion; but  when  joined  to  and  aided  by  other  pursuits, 
agriculturalists  are,  perhaps,  at  once  the  best  and  the 
happiest  ol  all  classes  ot  society — “the  peculiar  deposit 
for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.” 

The  protection  of  domestic  industry  has  not  only  built 
up  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States, 
but  continues  to  increase  both — it  adds  to  the  public  re- 
venue, by  furnishing  the  means  of  purchasing  taxed 
commodities — it  has  reduced  the  cost  of  articles,  by  ex- 
citing the  domestic  competition — it  has  probably  added 
SO  per  cent,  to  the  internal  and  coasting  trade  within  the 
last  five  years — it  has  opened  new  markets  for  flour,  and 
grain,  equal  to  the  whole  foreign  export  of  these  articles 
— it.  has  caused  greatly  increased  supplies  ot  mineral 
substances  and  of  coal — it  has  countervailed,  in  part,  the 
restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  Europe,  and  will  place 
us  on  an  equality  with  all  nations  in  matters  of  trade  if 
persevered  in  and  extended — in  short,  it  has  subsisted  a 
large  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  given  em- 
ployment to  millions  on  millions  of  active  capital,  and 
become  indispensable  to  the  w ell  being  of  the  republic. 
Without  its  aids,  we  should  be  poor  and  miserable  as  the 
Portuguese,  whose  work  shops  are  in  their  ally,  Grdst 
Britain.  It  is  incorporated  with  all  that  we  enjoy  in  the 
comforts  of  private  life  or  possess  in  national  reputation 
or  power.  These  are  broad,  but,  we  think  not,  bold 
assertions — and  capable  of  fullest  demonstration  and 
undeniable  proof. 

But,  having  already  extended  this  address  to  a greater 
length  than  was  desirable,  we  shall  make  a general  re- 
ference to  the  appendix  for  the  support  of  the  momen- 
tous facts  asserted,  and  to  maintain  many  other  collateral 
and  very  important  matters  submitted  in  vindication  of 
our  principles,  and  to  demonstrate  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  urging  the  entire  establishment  of  them,  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  all  these  Unit- 
ed States,  as  capacity  is  shewn  to  sustain  the  protecting 
system  by  domestic  competition. 

The  primary  object  of  the  meeting  at  Harrisburg  was 
to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  growers  and  manu- 
facturers of  wool,  and  some  remarks  on  this  subject 
may  be  particularly  expected  from  us:  and  having, 
as  we  hope  and  believe,  sustained  the  principle  and 
explained  the  policy  of  protection,  and  denied  the  possi- 
ble exist  -nee  of  monopoly  when  competition  is  not  for- 
bidden by  natural  causes,  such  as  soil  and  climate — this 
part  of  our  duty  will  be  the  more  easily  accomplished, 
and  we  shall  proceed  immediately  to  it,  after  introduc- 
ing to  our  readers  the  following  strong  and  appropriate 
extract  from  a report  made  to  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania  ■ 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1817: 

“Man  and  all  his  works  are  helpless  in  infancy.  The 
noblest  then  require  the  protection  and  nourishment  ot 
a parent.  Seeing  establishments  in  their  greatness,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  the  humble  beginning  from  which  they 
have  risen;  but  when  traced  to  their  origin,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  every  enlightened  government  they  have 
been  its  nurslings  in  their  infancy.  In  such  governments, 
manufactures  have  been  the  favorite  and  almost  peculiar 
objects  of  their  protection;  the  history  of  all  the  manu- 
facturing nations  is  full  of  proofs,  that  whenever  a ma- 
nufacture is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  protected  by  duties,  boun- 
ties, and  premiums  on  the  article;  privileges,  protection 
and  encouragement,  to  the  artisan;  until  the  manufacture 
has  progressed  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  country. 
Then  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material,  the  importa- 
tion of  the  manufactured  article,  the  emigration  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  communication  of  the  knowledge  ot 
the  art,  are  prohibited  under  severe  penalties,  in  som  a 
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cases  extending  to  the  forfeiture  of  life.  The  history  of 
hone  of  these  nations  can  furnish  an  instance  of  a manu- 
facture being  left  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  of  its  success 
when  unaided  by  government.  The  committee  can  dis- 
cern no  good  reason  why  this  nation  should  not  follow 
in  the  path  which  has  been  lighted  by  the  experience  of 
others,  and  more  especially  where  our  own  teaches  us 
the  immense  advantage  flowing  from  manufactures  to 
the  places  where  they  have  been  established.  ” 

The  report  concluded  with  the  following  resolution: 

“ Resolved , by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  as- 
sembly met,  that  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed 
and  our  members  in  the  house  of  representatives  re- 
quested, to  use  their  endeavors  to  have  sueh  measures 
adopted,  as  will  effectually  protect  and  encourage  the 
manufactures  of  the  United  States.  ” 

Had  the  object  of  this  resolution  been  accomplished  in 
1817,  we  might  now  have  exported  15  or  20  millions  of 
dollars  hi  manufactures,  instead  of  six  millions  annually, 
— the  fee  of  Pennsylvania,  under  her  practically  wise 
policy,  would  have  been  worth  100  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  it  is,  and  her  population  would  have  increased 
in  hundreds  of  thousands,  however  rapid  as  it  has  been, 
compared  with  that  of  several  of  the  old  states. 

The  low  condition  of  the  woollen  manufactures  in  this 
country  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  contest  at 
arms  with  Great  Britain,  was  shewn  by  the  humiliating 
request  preferred  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  congress, 
that  existing  laws  might  be  repealed  so  far  as  to  allow' 
the  importation  of  six  thousand  blankets  for  the  Indian 
department!  We  believed  then,  and  believe  so  still, 
that  this  suggestion  was  made  that  blankets  might  be 
obtained  from  Great  Britain  for  the  preservation  of  our 
soldiers,  when  raised  and  marched  to  attack  the  British 
colony  of  Canada!  But  the  law  was  not  repealed;  and 
it  will  not  be  regarded  as  a wild  speculation  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  we  lost  more  men  by  the  want  of  wool- 
len  clothing  and  other  supplies,  during  the  war,  than  by 
battle  and  all  other  fair  exposures  to  danger  that  at- 
tended the  military  life.  We  might  dwell  long  upon 
this  distressing  and  disgraceful  fact — (we  call  it  disgrace- 
ful, for  a wise  policy  would  have  prevented  its  occur- 
rence), and  relate  instances  of  suffering  which  happened 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  that,  even  at  this  day,  wouid  chill 
the  blood  of  every  friend  of  his  country  and  of  man; 
but  we  present  it,  simple  and  unadorned,  to  the  sober 
reflection  of  the  people,  that  they  may  determine  whe- 
ther they  will  permit  the  like  terrible  waste  of  human 
life,  and  cruel  dissipation  of  the  means  of  our  country  to 
support  is  dear-bought  independence,  even  to  happen 
again. 

The  wants  of  the  nation  and  of  individuals,  caused 
the  establishment  of  some  woollen  manufactories,  and  an 
extended  business  in  the  few  which  had  existed  previous 
to  that  time;  but  they  could  supply  only  a small  part 
of  the  general  demand:  and  something  very  much  like 
smuggling,  if  it  did  not  approach  towards  treason,  was 
r ather  countenanced  than  condemned,  that  a trade  might 
be  kept  up  with  an  enemy  employed  in  the  conflagration 
of  our  villages  on  the  maratime  frontier,  and  w ho  had 
introduced  the  tomahawk  ot  the  savage  into  civilized 
warfare  on  our  northern  and  western  borders. 

And  here,  perhaps,  an  opportunity  is  best  presented 
to  speak  of  a rude,  indiscriminating  and  vulgar  prejudice 
which  had  its  origin  at  this  period — the  alleged  extortion 
of  the  manufactures,  such  as  that  they  demanded  12  or 
14  dollars  for  a yard  of  cloth  which  they  could  have  af- 
forded to  make  for  6 or  7;  and  these  same  illiberal  or 
thoughtless  persons  felt  something  like  pleasure  in  the 
ruin  ot  the  manufacturers  which  followed  the  close  of  the 
war,  because  of  this  alleged  “extortion.”  Admit,  for 
tiie  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  facts  proclaimed  were 
true,  and  what  then?  W ho  charged  the  farmers  with 
extortion  when  flour  was  at  13  or  14  dollars  per  barrel, 
and  whiskey  at  65  or  70  cents  per  gallon,  in  1817?  W ho 
is  wicked  enough  to  rejoice  that  flour  has  since  fallen 
to  less  than  5 dollars,  when  delivered  at  our  sea-ports, 
and  whiskey  been  sold  at  no  more  than  20  or  22  cents? 
Who  was  so  base  as  to  be  delighted  when  farms  that  cost 
from  100  to  150  dollars  per  acre,  were  knocked  down 
bv  hundreds  under  the  shcrifl’s  hammer,  at  from  20  to 
30  dollars  per  acre,  and  tens  o!  thousands  of  valuable 


individuals  were  suddenly  cast  from  an  abundance  of  all 
the  comforts  of  life  into  stinted  allowances  of  the  most 
common  food — that  worthy  men  were  hired  as  daily  la- 
borers on  the  lands  which  they  had  owned?  We  should 
like  to  look  such  a man  in  the  face,  if  one  there  is,  that 
we  might  avoid  him  as  a person  infested  with  the  plague, 
for  a liberal  intercourse  with  that  man  would  be  the 
contamination  of  all  just  feelings  and  a sign  of  the  de- 
parture of  all  good  principles ! Would  we  not  have 
called  the  farmers  fools — arrant  fools,  in  1817,  if  they  had 
sold  their  flour  for  five  dollars  a barrel,  (which  it 
appears  that  they  can  make  it  for)  when  they  could  just 
as  easily  obtain  fourteen ? Indeed,  we  should  sup- 
pose that  persons  acting  thus  had,  by  some  calamity, 
been  deprived  of  the  use  ol  their  reason!  And  the 
cotton  planters  and  others  are  so  situated.  Cotton  is 
now  made  by  less  than  ten  cents  per  pound,  it  was  even 
lately  sold  at  almost  thirty  cents  per  pound;  but  who  was 
stupid  enough  to  prefer  a grave  charge  of  “extortion” 
against  the  cotton  planters?  There  was  hot  one  man  so  silly 
to  be  found  in  all  the  country ! — nor  one  who  abused  the. 
tobacco  planters  for  receiving  $185  per  hogshead  in  1816! 
How  then  is  it  that  some  have  made  a law  to  regu- 
late the  prices  and  profits  on  woollen  goods,  and  are 
willing  to  leave  flour,  cotton,  every  thing  else,  to  the  na- 
tural effects  of  supply  and  demand?  We  will  suggest 
the  reason  why — it  is  caused  by  our  old  prejudices,  fan- 
ned by  the  agents  of  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, and  was  kept  in  flame  by  a horde  of  domestic 
venders  of  British  tapes  and  bobbins,  some  of  whom 
openly  rejoiced  at  the  defeats  and  disasters  that  we  met 
with  in  the  last  war,  that  it  might  terminate,  and  they 
again  have  British  goods  to  sell,  t Their  business  was 
with  Cheat  Britain  and  so  were  their  hearts. 
These  men  had  much  influence  on  society  by  their 
intercourse  with  all  classes  of  people — and  when,  charg- 
ed with  demanding  exorbitant  profits  for  themselves, 
were  always  ready  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers.  The  writer  of  this  address  well 
recollects  a person  seeking  cloth  lor  a coat — a piece  of 
British  goods  was  shewn  to  him,  and  13  dollars  a yard 
demanded  for  it,  which  was  pronounced  too  high.  {“Yes, 
said  the  shopkeeper,  it  is  very  high — but  we  cannot  help 
it — see,  here  is  a piece  of  American  cloth  not  nearly  so 
good,  for  which  we  are  compelled  to  ask  the  same  price 
— but  take  which  you  please;  our  profits  on  either  are 
very'  small.”  In  thousands  of  cases,  American  goods 
were  sold  as  British,  that  a wise  public  might  pay  an 
additional  price  for  them;  and,  as  tbey‘ were  equally  as 
valuable,  that  operation  was  not  reproved.  We  know  a 
manufacturing  establishment  whose  proprietor  obtained 
an  understanding  with  a merchant,  (strongly  suspect- 
ed of  receiving  supplies  of  British  goods  clandestinely,) 
forthe  sale  ol  his  own  American  woollens,  and  large 
quantities  of  his  cloths,  put  up  after  the  manner  of  the 
British,  were  sold  as  such  without  being  questioned— at 
two  or  three  dollars  a yard  higher  than  parts  of  the 
same  parcels  of  goods  brought  when  frankly  sold  for 
what  they  were!  The  merchant  kept  his  secret— hut 
the  fact  was,  that  most  of  the  cloths  which  he  sold  as 
being  British,  were  really  American!  So  much  for  pub- 
lic judgment  and  public  clamor  about  “extortion.* 


•fit  is  due  to  truth  to  say,  that  this  class  of  persons  vvgs 
chiefly  confined  to  the  cities,  and  has  almost  disappear- 
ed. They  realize  as  much  profit  in  selling  American  as 
British  goods;  so  that  some  stand  neutral,  and  a majori- 
ty are  now  on  the  side  of  their  country,  as  many  always 
were,  under  all  changes  of  circumstances  and  times,  and 
losses  and  privations  suffered. 

r Until  lately,  numerous  articles  of  American  manufac- 
ture have  been  sold  as  if  they  were  British,  and  some, 
perhaps,  yetare.  We  might  name  several  of  them,  but 
shall  not.  The  deception,  if  it  be  one,  injures  not  our 
country  or  countrymen,  nor  wrongs  foreigners,  the  arti- 
cles being  as  valuable  as  their  ow  n,  and  as  rightfully  en- 
titled to  public  consumption.  The  British  are  returning 
this  compliment  by  counterfeiting  our  cottons  for  the 
South  A mericau  market;  but  as  yet  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, because  of  the  manifest  superiority  and  reduced 
price  of  our  fabrieks.  They  cannot  compete  with  us  in 
that  or  any  other  branch  of  industry  which  we  fully 
“take  hold”  of. 
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But  this  is  not  all.  Such  wool  which  now  costs  40  or 
50  cents,  sold  for  three  or  four  dollars  in  1814 — the  wages 
of  the  people  employed  were  twice  the  present  price, 
and  those  of  the  principal  workmen  three  times  as 
high,  for  experienced  persons  were  few — all  the  dye- 
stuff's  and  other  foreign  materials  were  four  or  five  times 
their  present  average  value,  and  the  cost  of  machinery 
*nd  implements  at  the  same  extravagant  terms.  Almost 
all  commodities  were  at  great  prices — flour  in  1811,  1812, 

1813,  and  1814,  averaged  about  ten  dollars  per  barrel, 
aud  all  other  products  of  the  farmers  were  at  like 
good  profits  to  them ; and  they  could  then  far  better  af- 
ford to  give  one  hundred  dollars  tor  a yard  of  cloth  than 
five  dollars  now — for  if  any  one  had  100  barrels  of  flour, 
or  wheat  enough  to  make  it,  to  sell,  he  received  1000 
dollars  for  it  instead  of  the  less  than  500  which  he  now 
gets;  but  the  labor  and  the  land  required  to  make  a bush- 
el’of  wheat  was  just  as  much  then  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  difference  in  the  receipts  for  flour  is  $500,  in  that  ol 
three  yards  of  the  best  doth,  at  14  dollars,  to  make  a suit 
of  clothes,  only  twenty-seven  dollars,  all  told,  making 
one  crop  and  wanting  only  one  suit  per  annum.  Or,  if  he 
had  100  lbs.  of  fine  wool  to  dispose  of,  it  brought  him 
300  dollars,  instead  of  only  40  or  50  dollars.  And  on 
the  whole,  if  the  manufacturers  could  now  receive  five 
dollars  a yard  for  such  cloth  as  they  sold  for  thirteen  in 

1814,  they  would  make  a much  larger  proportional  profit 
on  their  capital  employed  and  cost  of  labor.  1 hen  the 
-wool  only,  cost  them  six  or  seven  dollars  for  each  yard  of 
the  cloth,  and  it  now  costs  them  80  or  100  cents;  and  the 
expense  of  dyeing  and  dressing,  and  other  costly  opera- 
tions, are  reduced  as  above  stated. 

The  growth  of  sheep  and  manufacture  of  their  wool, 
which  had  been  encouraged  by  circumstances,  or  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  the -surplus  commodities  of  most  of  the  states, 
was  of  considerable  value  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  many  millions  of  dollars  were  invested  in  these  bu- 
sinesses; fine  woolled  sheep  having  been  purchased  at 
most  extravagant  prices,  because  that  fine  wool  had  sold 
for  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  pound;  and  sheep  and 
their  wool  became  a primary  object  with  numerous  agri- 
culturalists, though  the  manufacture  of  their  w ool  into 
the  best  looking  cloths  was  vet  not  extensively  under- 
stood. The  farmers  and  manufacturers  were  also  in- 
duced to  these  proceedings  by  numerous  cts  of  legisla- 
tive bodies,  and  a resolution  was  very  generally  manifest- 
ed by  the  people  to  support  them  in  these  new  branches 
of  industry.  But  the  protecting  duties  imposed  during 
the  war  were  withdrawn  at  its  termination — vast  quanti- 
ties of  British  and  other  woollen  goods  were  introduced 
and  sacrificed  ‘■Ho  break  up  our  infant  establishments 
which  was  effectually  accomplished.  Then  began  the 
slaughter  of  the  sheep;  the  farmers  in  despair,  without  a 
market  for  wool,  and  the  price  of  grain  advancing  be- 
cause of  the  British  policy  to  receive  bread-stuffs  for 
cloths,  our  sheep  walks  were  again  converted  into 
grain  fields,  and  wheat  sold  for  more  than  200,  and  corn 
and  rye  at  from  90  to  100  cents  per  bushel — all  which  is 
shewn  in  the  appendix  under  the  head  of“British  restric- 
tions and  prohibitory  law's.”  Soon  after  the  slaughter  of 
our  sheep  and  the  ruin  of  our  manufactures,  the  British 
policy  closed  their  ports,  and  things  were  so  timed  as 
if  there  was  more  than  accident  in  the  proceedings  had 
—eand  cloths  greatly  advanced  in  price,  the  domestic 
competition  having  been  completely  overturned.  But 
this  advance  on  British  cloths,  and  the  appearance  of 
regularity  in  the  market,  a little  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
the  farmers  and  manufacturers.  The  first  began  to 


*The  purpose  was  often  avowed,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  accounting  for  the  importation  and  forced  sales  of 
large  parcels  of  goods,  but  by  believing  that  money  had 
been  subscribed  to  indemnify  losses  incurred.  We  have 
a strong  recollection  that  something  like  this  was  openly 
stated  uv  the  British  parliament  by  a leading  member  of 
that  body,  but  eannot  at  present  lay  our  hands  upon  the 
letaord  of-  it.  . Such  w’as  the  pressure  of  British  goods 
upon  iis.Jthat  many  invoices  barely  paid  the  charges  and 
duties;  afirh it  is  worthy  of  further  remark,  that  the 
gsods  thus  sacrificed  were  chiefly  of  those  sorts  which 
were  partially  made-in  the  United  States  for  the  domes- 
tic supply. 


gather  up  the  remnants  of  their  flocks  and  to  increase 
and  improve  them — and  the  last  to  refit  their  old  estab- 
lishments and  collect  new  hands  to  work  in  them;  and 
then  the  business  maintained  itself,  though  it  was  not 
profitable,  until  1824,  when  the  present  tariff  law  was 
passed.  With  the  immediate  imposition  of  a duty  of 
30  per  cent,  on  cloths  and  cassimeres,  and  of  33^  per 
after  the  30th  June  1825,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20 
percent,  was  levied  on  imported  wool,  to  advance  to  30 
per  cent,  after  the  first  of  June  1826.  The  expediency  of 
the  latter  duty  was  much  doubted  by  many  friends  of 
the  bill  at  its  passage;  though  ultimate  good  will  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  its  practical  opera- 
tion, has,  thus  far,  been  ratlier  injurious  both  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers and  grow  ers  of  wool:  to  the  first,  in  obstruct- 
ing the  reception  of  foreign  supplies  of  particular  sorts 
not  sufficiently  grown  in  our  country,  and  so  reducing 
the  general  business  of  their  establishments, — and  to  the 
second,  in  lessening  the  demand  because  of  such  reduc- 
tion. However,  the  law  held  out  flattering  prospects  of 
encouragement,  and  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  em- 
barked large  capitals  to  profit  by  the  protection  afforded. 
Then  again  came  British  re-action  in  many  different 
ways;  we  were  again  overflowed  with  British  cloths  and 
cassimeres  sent  out  “to  order,”  clandestinely  introduced 
or  fraudulently  entered  in  many  casas,  as  was  generally 
believed,  and  forced  upon  consumption  through  the  auc- 
tions— and  the  descriptions  of  cloths  chiefly  made  at  our 
factories,  fell  50  per  cent.  But  the  fine  cloths  were  not  much 
affected’ — the  w ool  used  therein  being  generally  import- 
ed into  the  United  States  as  it  is  into  Great  Britain,  and 
paying  duty  in  both  countries:  and,  to  command  our 
market,  the  duty  upon  fine  w ool  imported  into  Great 
Britain  was  reduced  told,  per  lb.  while  that  on  the 
finest  wool  imported  by  us  has  amounted  to  40, 
45  cents  per  lb.  And  thus,  by  foreign  legislation 
alone,  the  advanced  duty  upon  cloths  levied  by  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  our 
makers  of  them,  was  rendered  nugatory  and  void  by  an 
act  of  the  British  parliament;  and  the  business  of  grow- 
ing or  manufacturing  w ool  really  became  less  profitable 
than  it  had  been  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1824.  The  British  seem  resolved  to  possess  our  market  for 
their  woollens,  and  will  exert  all  the  means  in  their  pow- 
er to  keep  it,  seeing  that  they  are  about  to  lose  the  sup- 
ply of  cottons.  The  manner  of  their  management  is 
partially  exhibited  under  the  head  of  auctions  m the  ap- 
pendix. If  the  present  duties  intended  to  be  paid  were 
really  paid  on  all  goods  imported  on  “foreign  aceount,” 
and  the  auction  system  was  abolished,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  an  increase  of  duty  would  have  been  asked  for 
— and  that  the  manufacturers,  instead  of  being  depressed 
and  distressed  as  they  are,  might  have  kept  their  works 
employed,  and  would  have  furnished  a sufficient  and  li- 
beral market  for  American  wool.  The  ooarsest  sorts, 
however,  such  are  advantageously  received  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  America  in  exchange  for  our 
cotton  manufactures,  are  not  produced  in  this  country. 
They  are  used  for  making  what  we  called  ‘‘negro 
cloths,”  and  should  be  admitted  at  a small  duty,  as  in 
England;  and  the  finest  Saxon  sorts,  for  the  present , 
ought  not  to  be  very  heavily  taxed,  being  produced  as 
yet  only  in  small  quantities:  for  it  is  in  the  manufacture 

01  these  and  the  superfine  cloths  that  workmen  obtain 
that  tact  of  management  and  perfection  in  practice,  which 
enables  them  to  make  better  cloths  out  of  common  or  me- 
rino wool,  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  and  the  country 
at  large. 

It  was  the  square  yard  duty  and  establishment  of  a 
minimum,  that  built  up  the  cotton  manufactures — and 
it  is  these  only  which  can  build  up  those  of  wool — 
w hich  can  preserve  this  valuable  branch  of  industry  from 
ruin.  And, a little  w hile  protected,  it  will  be  as  able  to 
protect  itself  as  is  the  domestic  manufacture  of  coarse 
cotton  goods. 

The  petition  to  congress  asks  a square  yard  duty  on 
certain  established  valuations,  or  minimum s — say  50  cents, 

2 dollars  and  50  eents,  4 dollars  and  6 dollars,  and  a du- 
ty of  40  per  centum  on  the  thus  established  cost  of  cloths 
in  a foreign  country,  instead  of  33^,  as  payable  at  the  pre- 
sent time;  on  an  advance  of  6 2-3 per  cent,  on  the  valua- 
tion, and  no  more. 

Frightful  calculations,  as  to  duties  levied  in  this  man- 
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»er,  ami  all  that  irss  said  about  the  minimum  square  yard  2.  A small  increase  of  duty  on  hammered  bar  iron, 
duty  on  cottons,  will  be  repeated  and  enlarged;  but  the  and  a correspondent  increase  "ot  duty  upon  steel.  The 
practical  effect  of  that  duty  upon  colton  goods  has  over-  report  of  the  committee  on  this  subject  gives  the  views  of 
turned  all  these  calculations;  and  so  will  such  a duty  the  convention.  Of  hammered  iron,  we  imported  last 
upon  woollens,  if  directed  by  congress.  But  let  what  be  year  407,515  cwt.  worth  1,590,350  dollars,  chiefly  from 
said  that  may,  the  riper  at  ion  of  the  bill  asked  for  will  be  Sweden  and  Russia,  which  together  received  only- 
after  this  manner,  and  we  hope  that  the  people  will  ex-  118,760  dollars  worth  of  our  products.  Iron  ore,  with 
amine  whatwe  shall  say — the  means  of  its  manufacture,  and  of  all  qualities,  isabuhd- 

Goods  costing  50  cents*  per  square  yard,  will  pay  20  ant  in  the  United  States,  and  in  every  section  of  the 
cents  per  square  yard,  instead  of  16  2-3  cents,  the  present  country.  It  is  article  of  primary  necessity;  and  there  is 
rate  of  duty;  no  possible  reason  why  we  should  depend  upon  foreign 

Those  costing  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  will  pay  100  countries  for  a single  pound  of  its  first  manufactures, 
cents,  instead  of  83$;  Some  important  particulars  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

Those  costing  four  dollars,  will  pay  160  cents,  instead  Various  home  fabrics  of  iron  have,  because  of  their  su- 
of  133$;  perior  quality  and  cheapness  of  price,  already  excluded 

Those  costing  $6  will  pay  240  cents,  instead  of  200.  like  foreign  articles;  and  we  exported  last  year  the  value 
The  advance  of  duties  asked  for  is  not  larsre;  but,  the  of  $248,960  dollars  in  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 


request  being  granted,  the  duties  intended  to  be  paid  -mill 
be  paid,  or  nearly  so,  except  when  smuggled;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  minimums,  as  regulated  bv  the  square 
vard,  being  so  considerable  that  fraudulent  invoices  will 
seldom  be  offered  and  more  rarely  pass  through  the  cus- 
tom houses — if  the  appraisers,  with  moderate  industry, 
perform  their  office. 

In  objection  to  this  scheme  of  proposed  duties,  it  will 
be  said,  (as  it  was  said  about  cottons,  and  last  year  about 
woollens),  that  the  duties  payable  will  be  enormous,  he. 
Thus,  it  will  be  calculated — that  cloth  costing  fifty  one 
cents  per  square  yard  will  be  rated  as  though  it  cost  250 
cents  per  square  yard,  and  be  subject  to  a duty  of  100 
cents  per  square  yard,  two  hundred  per  cent,  or  twice  the 
amount  of  the  original  cost  of  the  article,  one  cent,  ex- 
cepted, and  we  shall  have  many  great  speeches  about  that! 

And  this  is  very  true.  We  pretend  not  to  deny  or  dis- 
guise it.  Yet — with  such  a law,  who  would  be  fool 
enough  to  import  cloth  costing  fifty  one  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  pay  100  cents  duty  per  square  yard  upon  it, 
w hen  he  might  import  cloth  at  50  cents,  or  a little  less, 
and  pay  be  only  20  cents  duty  ? It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  any  such  cloth  will  ever  be  imported.  The  foreign 
manufacturers  and  importers  would  adapt  all  the  cloti.s 
designed  tor  our  markets  exactly  to  the  minimums  esiab- 
lishsed,  or  a little  belosv  them,  and  then  would  pay  only 
6 2-3 per  cent,  more  duty  than  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  pay  by  the  tariff  of  1824;  and  this  advance,  to  fa- 
vor the  manufacturers,  will  not  repay-  them,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  reduction  of  their  profits  because  of  the  propos- 
ed advance  of  duty  upon  imported  wool — admitting  that 
all  which  is  asked  for  wool  and  woollens  shall  be  granted 
by  congress.  This  is  practical  truth. 

The  practice  of  merchants  is,  in  many  respects,  con- 
formable to  that  which  we  have  suggested — for  instance, 
they  do  not  purchase  such  cheap  and  coarse  sugar  as  may 
often  be  obtained  in  the  West  Indies  at  2 or  3 cents  per 
lb.  or  less,  to  encounter  our  duty  of  3 cents  per  lb.  but 
always  prefer  the  better  sorts,  which  pay  no  more  duty 
than  the  worst.  So  the  judgment  of  tbe  merchants  and 
importers  would  regulate  their  introduction  of  foreign 
cloths.  To  be  sure,  this  plan  would  secure  to  our  own 
manufacturers  the  home  market  for  those  kinds  of  cloth 
for  which  American  wool  is  particularly  fitted;  and  this 
is  every  way  desirable,  to  cause  a brisk  demand  for  such 
wool  and  encourage  the  manufacture  of  it.  And  the  mi- 
nimums will  powerfully  check  ail  attempts  at  “monopo- 
ly” and  “extortion,”  should  the  domestic  competition  fail 
to  prevent  them.  But  these  cannot  be  really  feared  by 
any  w1k>  dispassionately  consider  the  subject,  and  reiect 
that  every  article,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  protected, 
is  cheaper  than  the  like  foreign  article  at  its  place  of  ex- 
portation. Witness  cotton  goods,  and  the  triumphant 
state  of  our  protected  navigation. 

We  shall  now-  proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  other  items 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  congress  by  the 
convention.  The  duty  of  this  is  easy-,  becau  se  that  then- 
subject  is  better  understood  than  that  of  wool  and 
woollens. 

1.  To  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue.  The  article  on 
auctions  in  the  appendix,  contains  all  which  we  think  ne- 
cessary to  urge  on  this  point. 

*There  is  a minimum  in  the  present  law.  Cloths  cost- 
ing less  than  33$  cents  per  square  yard  are  assumed  for 
duty  at  that  price  per  square  y ard . 


With  a little  assistance,  this  great  interest  will  be  com- 
pletely established  and  with  reduced  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers, the  market  being  guarded  against  excessive  im- 
portations, caused  by-  the  wants  or  speculations  of  for- 
eigners; which,  on  the  whole,  as  is  known  to  every  per- 
son conversant  with  the  principles  of  commerce,  pro- 
duce re-actions,  and  rather  increase  than  diminish  ave- 
rage prices.  Steel,  as  immediately  dependent  on  irotiv 
and  being  an  important  manufacture,  should  be  support- 
ed pari  passu  with  iron.  Most  of  our  farming  utensils 
and  castings  are  home-made,  with  many  articles  of  iron- 
mongery, cutlery,  &c.  withample  supplies  of  cannon  and 
small  arms. 

The  extra  cost  of  iron  during  the  late  war,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  probably  exceeded  the  whole 
value  ot  all  articles  of  iron  imported  since  the  procla- 
mation ot  peace,  \t  ithout  at  all  regarding  the  disadvan- 
tages and  losses,  delays  and  discomfitures,  that  ensued 
because  of  the  deficiency  of  the  supply  ! ■ The  transport- 
ations alone,  cost  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
than  they-  would  have  done,  had  the  home  manufacture 
been  even  in  its  present  state.  All  who  have  a recollection 
of  the  “eveuts  ofthe  war,”  will  subscribe  to  this  opinion. 
The  tariff  of  1824  was  of  some  Service  to  this  interest, 
though  only-  9u  cents  per  cwt.  was  levied  upon  hammer- 
ed bar  iron.  The  following  brief  notice  of  the  various 
proceedings  relative  to  the  duty-  upon  iron,  is  curious  and 
useful. 

Previous  to  1824,  the  duty  on  hammered  bar  iron  was  75 
cents  per  cwt.  In  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  in  1820, 
it  was  proposed  that  the  duty  should  he  125'  cents,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  house  of  representatives  90  to  60— 
but  the  senate  defeated  the  whole  bi!l,aud  the  duty  remain- 
ed as  before.  In  1 822,  Mr.  Baldwin  introduced  a new  bill 
to  place  the  duty- at  125  cents,  which  did  not  prevail;  for 
in  March  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  -mays  and  means,  report- 
ed a general  revenue  hill,  in  which  he  placed  the  duty  at 
100  cents  on  hammered  bar  iron  and  castings.  This 
bill,  being  a “revenue  bill,”  excited  no  animation;  even 
the  “chambers  of  commerce”  were  silent  about  it — but 
it  defeated  Mr.  Baldwin’s  proposition,  and  then — went 
to  sleep.  In  1824,  Mr.  Tod,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures,  proposed  that  the  duty  should  be 
112  cents — on  the  final  question  it  was  reduced  to  90 
cents,  120  yeas,  85  nays.  Thus  it  was  sent  to  the  senate, 
and  90  cents  were  stricken  out,  hut  reinstated  before  the 
passage  of  the  hill,  which,  however,  was  much  and  in- 
juriously altered  in  that  body-;  it  being  understood  that 
the  house  of  representatives  would  insist,  upon  90  cents, 
and  obtain  it,  or  lose  the  whole  bill. 

3.  Flax  and  hemp  and  their  manufactures.  The  full 
and  able  report  of  the  committee  on  tliis  subject  leaves 
us  nothing  to  say,  except  to  recommend  that  report  to 
our  readers. 

4.  The  further  protection  of  distilled  spirits.  l'his-is 
a very  important  interest  in  the  grain  growing  states, 
and  especially  to  farmers  not  having  a convenient  access 
to  market.  In  1826  we  imported  535,226  gals,  distilled 
from  grain,  and  3,182,926  gallons  distilled  from  other 
materials,  worth  together  $1 ,587,712.  Nearly  halt  the 
quantity  was  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  whole  foreign  supply  may  be  conveniently 
dispensed  with.  The  British  levy  a duty  of  8s.  &L  per 
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gallon,  or  more  if  of  high  proof,  on  spirits  imported 
from  their  own  colonics,  to  protect  the  home  distillations 
anjl  breweries,  that  the  excise  may  be  paid  for  the  sup- 
port  of  government. 

5.  Further  protection  to  cotton  go  oils  and  printed 
cottons.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  protection  already  afforded,  the  home-made  coarse 
cotton  goods  consumed  in  the  United  States,  are  cheap- 
er than  such  goods  manufactured  and  consumed  in  Eng- 
lund.  About  this  there  can  he  no  dispute.  But  if  any 
should  arise,  the  facts  stated  in  the  appendix  will  end  it. 

In  like  manner,  all  common  calicoes  are  making  cheaper 
in  this  country  than  in  that,  and  rapidly  approaching  a 
supply  of  the  whole  domestic  demand,  being  preferred 
to  the  British.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  if  the 
minimum  valuation  on  the  square  yard  shall  be  raised  to 
only  40  cents  for  ditty,  instead  of  30,  as  at  present,  that 
the  finer  calicoes  and  other  fine  cotton  goods  will  he  speed- 
ily supplied  on  the  same  good  terms  as  the  coarse  ones 
are.  We  have  practical  knowledge  in  this  matter,  and 
the  whole  subject  is  familiar  to  the  people.  And,  if  any 
small  advance  on  the  current  cost  ot  fine  cottons  should 
take  place,  which  might  or  might  not  happen,  it  cannot 
possibly  last  more  than  a year  or  two;  and  the  advance 
will  wholly  fall  upon  those  most  able  to  bear  it,  the 
wealthy.  It  may  be  due  to  candor  to  observe,  that  this 
increase  of  the  minimum  is  not  sought  for  by  the  manu- 
facturers just  ww — they  more  apprehend  domestic  com- 
petition than  foreign  rivalry;  indeed,  theyr  defy  the  latter: 
cut  for  the  reason  that,  as  the  convention  believed,  the 
effect  would  be  to  extend  the  business  ot  manufactures 
generally,  and  furnish  the  people  with  better  articles  at 
more  reduced  prices.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  motive 
which  led  to  this  recommendation;  and  it  would  much 
increase  the  use  of  our  own  finer  cottons,  for  which  the 
Bi  itish  substitute  that  of  Brazil,  &e. 

There  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  many  brief  no- 
tices of  other  interesting  branches  of  industry,  which  the 
committee  did  not  feel  themselves  authorised  to  bring 
out  in  this  address.  Some  of  those  have  strong  claims 
on  the  public  support,  especially  such  as  hatsand  bonnets 
in  imitation  of  the  Leghorn,  laces,  gloves  and  artificial  flow- 
ers. These  may  afford  neat  anil  pleasant  and  profitable  em- 
ploy ment  to  dear,  lovely  and  interesting,  but  comparatively 
helpless  females — at  their  own  homes,  in  the  bosom  ot 
their  families,  by  the  side  of  their  little  children,  in  the 
company  of  their  mothers!  From  some  rough  estimates 
that  we  have  seen,  the  four  articles  named  would  fill 
up  all  the  spare  time  of  100,000  women  and  girls,  it  the 
home  market  was  insured  to  them.  There  is  a distres- 
sing want  of  employment  for  many  times  that  number 
of  such  as  would  gladly  labor,  in  businesses  suited  to  their 
particular  condition  and  sex — and  their  several  small 
earnings,  amounting  to  millions  in  the  whole,  would  he  as 
a clear  gain  to  our  country.  There  is  much  feeling — 
much  interest  to  society — much  of  all  the  best  motives 
that  can  influence  human  actions,  in  a consideration  of 
these  tilings.  We  would  that  the  widow’s  heart  might 
be  caused  to  leap  with  joy,  and  that  the  tears  of  honest 
poverty  were  brushed  from  the  orphan’s  cheek,  in  inde- 
pendence gained  through  patient  industry,  and  a willing- 
ness to  earn  an  honest  and  respectable  support — and  in 
keeping  families  together,  aged  parents  or  helpless  little 
ones,  whom  to  separate, might  render  violence  to  feelings 
which  even  the  untutored  indian  would  respect.  Virtue 
is  not  an  inheritance  of  the  wealthy — nay,  it  rather  re- 
sides in  the  cottage  than  the  palace;  but  beset  with  all 
the  ills  which  dependence  inflicts,  it  is  then  that  virtue  is 
tried,  and  proved  as  it  were  in  the  furnace  ol  affliction. 
“Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,” 
is  a prominent  part  of  the  wisest  petition  ever  offered 
up  to  the  Fountain  of  ale  good,  and  it  operates  as  a 
command  upon  all  that  we  should  help  one  another; 
but  it  is  especially  the  duty  of  man  to  exert  himself  in 
i behalf  ot  ivoman,  and  yield  that  protection  which  “na- 
il ture  and  nature’s  God”  designed  him  to  bestow;  tiiat  the 
i venerable  matron,  when  called  upon  to  resign  her  spirit 
* to  Him  who  gave  it,  may  have  the  last,  best  consolation 
i this  world  can  afford,  in  a well  founded  hope  that  the 
children  of  her  care,  her  orphan  daughters,  may  pros- 
1 per  and  be  happy — and,  obtaining  an  honorable  subsis- 
tence by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  cause  her  own 
memory  to  be  respected  in  the  manners  of  their  life. 
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Sweet  is  such  consolation  to  the  heart  of  a parent — buf. 
dear,  of  earthly  things  most  dear,  is  it  to  the  heart  of  a> 
departing  mother! 

The  committee  has  thus  zealously  endeavored  to  ful- 
fil the  directions  and  explain  the  views  of  the  conven- 
tion, with  a sincere  desire  to  ascertain  truth,  and  present 
it  in  familiar  terms  to  their  fellow  citizens  for  action 
upon  it.  The  result  is  with  them,  for  the  national  legis- 
lature will  receive  its  impulse  from  their  judgment.  If 
it  shall  be  their  good  fortune  to  invigorate  the  strong, 
help  the  weak,  and  arrest  the  minds  of  the  wavering; 
or,  by  the  presentation  of  authentic  facts  or  well  digest- 
ed opinions,  to  dissipate  prejudices  and  place  principles 
on  the  high  ground  which  belongs  to  them,  that  they 
may  he  seen  and  understood  by  the  American  people — 
ami  allay  the  ardency  of  party  feelings,  by  shewing  the 
great  national  interests  that  are  common  to  all  parts  of 
this  republic  and  all  parties — the  committee  will,  in- 
deed, be  gratified:  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  shall 
fail  in  all  these,  the  consciousness  will  be  left  that  they 
have  striven  to  deserve  success,  and  that  will  console 
them  tor  time  and  labor  lost  in  this  first  attempt  at  a 
general  developement  of  the  resources  of  our  country: 
and  there  will  he  some  merit,  perhaps,  even  to  fail  in 
such  an  effort  to  subserve  the  public  intelligence. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  we  have  spared  no  pains  to 
keep  out  of  consideration  particular  regard  for  sectional 
interests,  except  so  far  as  parts  of  our  country,  the  most 
populous,  may  be  more  particularly  concerned;  and  not 
even  then  in  known  opposition  to  the  interests  of  others. 
The  will  ot  the  majority  ought  to  prevail;  but  the  mino- 
rity have  also  interests  and  feelings  tiiat  must  be  re- 
spected by  all  who  respect  themselves  as  they  ought. 

It  is  our  serious  belief,  that  the  protection  of  the  vast 
capital  vested  in  manufactures,  and  the  greater  capital 
involved  in  the  allied  pursuits  of  agriculture,  and  the 
property  and  persons  employed  in  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, interior  and  exterior,  is  as  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  planting  interest  of  either  or  any  other,  in  the 
reduced  price  of  articles  for  domestic  consumption  and  in 
an  increased  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  earth. 

If  we  have  mistaken  these  things,  we  have  honestly  er- 
red, and  ask  for  information;  which  we  hope  will  he 
given  with  that  regard  for  moderation  and  justice  wliieh 
should  mark  the  course  of  honorable  men,  zealons  of 
good  works,  and  engaged  to  advance  the  public  and  pri- 
vate welfare  oi  our  beloved  country  and  countrymen. 

For  the  committee, 

II.  NILES,  Chairman. 

ADDENDUM. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Everett’s  speech,  delivered  at  Bos- 
ton, at  a meeting  of  the  citizens  for  the  purpose  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion at  Harrisburg: 

[Some  parts  of  this  speech  would  have  been  engrafted 
in  the  address,  had  it  not  been  entirely  overlooked  until 
the  whole  was  completed;  the  extracts  are  added  to  c«- 
roborate  what  we,  of  ourselves,  had  stated  on  the  sub- 
jects to  which  they  refer,  and  exhibit  new  views.] 

“The  object  of  the  law  of  1824  [the “tarifflaw, ” as 
commonly  called]  said  Mr.  E.  as  I have  already  had  the 
honor  to  state,  was  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer 
of  woollens  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  British 
manufacturer.  Consequently  the  duty  was  calculated 
on  the  then  existing  state  of  the  manufacture  in  that 
country.  At  that  time,  the  duty  on  all  wool  imported 
into  England  was  six  pence  sterling  per  pound.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1 824,  and  by  a law  to  take  effect  at 
the  end  ot  that  year,  this  duty  was  reduced  to  one  pen- 
ny a pound  on  all  wool  imported  into  England.  The 
object  of  this  reduction,  as  stated  by  its  advocate  in  the 
British  parliament,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  this  meet- 
ing. In  the  debate  on  the  subject,  Air.  Robertson,  a 
respectable  commercial  member,  “begged  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  stale  of  America,  in 
order  to  show  the  expediency  of  taking  off  the  duty  on 
the  raw  materials.  The  population  of  the  United  States, 
before  they  were  declared  independent,  amounted  to 
two  and  a half  millions;  at  the  present  day  it  amounts  to 
ten  millions.  The  population  of  South  America  might 
be  taken,  at  a low  estimate,  at  seventeen  millions,  and  if 
they  went  on  increasing,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  United 
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Suites,  they  might  be  expected  to  amount  to  sixty  mil- 
lions in  t'oily  years.  ” And  now,  sir,  for  the  inference 
trom  this  statistical  survey  of  North  and  South  America: 
“Here  was  an  immense  mart  for  our  low  priced  cloths 
of  which  this  country  might  avail  itself,  if  the  impolitic 
duties  on  the  raw  material  were  repealed.” 

“Such  were  the  reasons,  sir,  for  reducing  the  duty 
from  six  pence  sterling  per  pound  to  one  penny.  But 
even  tins  reduction  was  not  enough,  and  the  following 
year  a further  abatement  of  the  duty  ot  a half  penny  a 
pound  was  made  on  all  wool,  of  which  the  price  was 
less  than  one  shilling  sterling  the  pound.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  gave  the  reason  ot  this  reduction  in  the  follow  ing 
words:  “The  duty  is  now  one  peuny  a pound  on  all  lo- 
reign  wool.  It  lias  been  stated  to  me,  that  even  this  rate 
of  duty  presses  severely  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
coarse  woollens,  in  which  we  have  most  to  fear  from  fo- 
reign competition,  and  that  considerable  relief  would  be 
afforded  hv  reducing  it  to  one  half  upon  all  w ool  not  ex- 
ceeding tlie  value  of  one  shilling  sterling  per  pound.” 

“Now,  sir,  continued  Mr.  E.  taking  tw'enty  cents  a 
pound  to  be  the  average  price  ot  the  kind  of  woo!  in  ques- 
tion, the  duty  upon  it,  after  these  two  reductions,  is  hut 
4 per  cent,  of  its  value;  before  the  reduction  it  was  48 
per  cent.  'The  manufacturer  in  England  has  conse- 
quently received  an  advantage  of  44  per  cent  on  his 
wool.  But  the  wool  is  estimated  to  be  in  value  about  a 
third  part  of  the  cloth — consequently  the  manufacturer 
has  gained  14  2-3  per  cent,  on  the  fabric  of  his  article, 
by  this  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool. 

“But  as  the  English  manufacturer  is  the  competitor 
against  which  the  law  of  1S24  intended  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer,  this  14  2-3  per  cent,  must  be 
deducted  from  the  33£  per  cent,  laid  by  the  American 
law  on  the  foreign  fabric.  And,  in  effect,  the  duty  for 
the  encouragement  of  our  own  looms  is  thus  brought 
down  to  18  2-3  per  cent. 

“But  this  is  not  all.  Other  reductions  were  made  in 
1825,  with  the  same  avowed  object  of  the  duties  on  arti- 
cles of  great  importance  in  the  woollen  manufacture. 
The  duty  on  olive  oil  was  reduced  from  £15  13s.  ster- 
ling, the  ton  of  252  gallons,  to  £7.  The  duty  on  rape 
seed  was  reduced,  I think,  from  ten  pounds,  to  ten  shil- 
lings per  last.  The  duty  on  indigo,  which  was  indeed 
hut  small  before,  was  reduced  to  20  per  cent.  The 
duty  on  logwood  was  reduced  from  9s  4d,  sterling,  I 
think,  said  Mr.  E.  to  is.  6d.  the  ton.  The  amount  of 
all  these  and  some  other  reductions  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Huskisson,  at  from  1 to  2 per  cent,  in  the  manufacture. 

I believo  it  is  nearer  twice  that  amount.  Taking  it, 
however,  at  two  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  14  2-3  per 
cent,  already  mentioned,  it  reduces  the  effective  duty  in 
tiiis  country  on  foreign  woollens  2-3  per  cent  that 
is,  just  one  half. 

“Now,  I ask,  said  Mr.  E.  whether,  if  the  duty  of  33 j 
percent,  laid  by  the  law  of  1824,  was  but  an  inadequate 
protection  for  onr  woollen  manufactures,  (aud  I have  al- 
ready said  it  w as  probable,  at  its  best  estate,  inadequate,) 
whether  a reduction  of  one  half  was  not  a death  blow  to 
the  manufacture? 

“Here  then  is  a strong  case,  fairly  made  out,  and  no 
more  connected  with  the  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, than  with  Algebra  or  Metaphysics.  Unless  the 
American  people  think  it  just  and  fair,  that  the  laws 
passed  by  the  American  congress  for  the  protection  ot 
American  industry  should  be  repealed  by  the  British 
parliament,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
supply  of  our  market  to  the  British  manufacturer  to  the 
end  of  time,  it  was  the  duty  of  congress  to  counteract 
this  movement.  I say,  continued  Mr.  E.  it  was  incum- 
bent on  congress,  as  the  very  least  they  could  do,  to 
niise  the  duty  of  1824  to  fifty  per  cent,  for  so  much  had 
the  British  legislation  lowered  it.  And  had  this  been 
done,  the  foreign  article  would  not  have  been  enhanced 
to  the  consumer,  beyond  its  old  price,  because  what  was 
added  to  the  duty  would  have  been  taken  from  the  cost.  ” 

Then  follows  an  able  argument  in  favor  of  a duty  up- 
on wool  imported  into  the  United  States,  though  Great 
Britain  received  it  almost  duty  free.  He  said — 

“It  was  repeatedly  said  last  winter,  that  we  ought  to 
begin  at  the  other  end.  If  tire  British  government  low- 


ers the  duty  on  wool  imported  into  England,  the  Ame- 
rican government  ought  to  lower  the  duty  on  wool  import- 
ed into  America.  This,  is  it  is  true,  would  meet  the 
difficulty,  as  far  as  the  manufacturer  alone  was  concern- 
ed; hut  precisely  the  same  objection  reverted.  Why 
should  we  allow  the  British  parliament  to  repeal  the  law 
whicli  we  have  passed  lor  the  protection  ot  our  farmers. 
In  1824,  the  American  congress  saw  fit  to  give  the  far- 
mer the  benefit  of  a progressively  increasing  duty  rising 
to  thirty  per  cent,  on  imported  wool.  The  British  gov- 
ernment immediately  thinks  fit  to  lower  this  duty  on 
wool  44  per  cent.  Why  should  we  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can wool-grower  of  the  promised  benefit  of  this  law,  be- 
cause parliament  has  laid  a heavy  burden  on  the  English 
wool-grower?  No,  sir;  the  farmer  has  the  same  right 
to  his  protection  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  his:  and 
to  lower  the  duty  on  imported  wool  would  be  merely  to 
transfer  tlie  burden,  and  sacrifice  the  grower  to  the  con- 
sumer of  wool.  Sir,  said  Mr.  E.  I would  not  agree  to 
this  sacrifice.  It  is  indefensible  in  principle,  and  in  ef- 
fect doubly  pernicious.  I say  doubly  pernicious,  for  it 
is  the  .interest  of  tlie  manufacturer  that  the  raising  of 
sheep  should  prosper  in  tlie  country;  while  it  is  the  best 
effect  of  the  whole  policy  that  it  encourages  that  branch 
of  husbandry.  It  was  said,  rather  sneeringly,  oti  tlie 
floor  of  congress,  last  winter,  that  the  measure  proposed 
was  one  for  the  relief  of  the  Boston  and  Salem  capital- 
ists. Sir,  said  Mr.  E.  it  has  escaped  my  observation,  if 
that  respectable  class  of  citizens  are  the  most  zealous 
supporters  of  these  measures,  Still  more  do  1 err,  if 
there  is  any  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  profits  are 
more  equally  divided,  or  more  widely  scattered  thau 
this.  The  raiy  material  hears  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  article.  And  this  raw  material  is  not 
raised  by  costly  machinery  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  it  is  not  cultivated  on  large  plantations,  which 
none  hut  the  rich  can  own  and  carry  on.  li  may  be 
brought  to  market  by  the  middling  farmer;  by"  the 
poor  man.  The  man  who  can  do  nothing  else  to 
add  a few  dollars  in  cash  to  his  hare  livelihood,  can 
keep  a few  sheep;  the  land  which  will  produce  scarcely 
any  thing  else  will  support  them.  Of  this  land,  there  is 
not  a little  in  New-England.  Even  in  England,  where 
the  husbandry  is  better  perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of 
tlie  world,  with  the  exception  of  Flanders  and  Lombardi', 
the  raising  of  sheep  is  the  farmer’s  main  stay.  His  flock 
is  the  basis  of  his  operations.  His  flock  supplies  him  ali 
his  comforts:  his  flock  educates  his  children;  his  flock 
ekes  out  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  rest  of  the  establish- 
ment; above  all,  his  mutton  and  his  wool  enable  him  to 
stagger  under  that  heavy  burden,  which  I trust  in  hea- 
ven will  never  he  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  tlie  American 
farmer,  a cash  rent  per  annum  greater  than  the  fee  sim- 
ple price  of  improved  lands  in  many  parts  of  this  coun- 
try” 

In  another  part,  Mr.  Everett  said — 

“I  am  not  anxious  to  conceal,  sir,  that  in  the  change  of 
feeling  which  has  taken  place  in  this  community,  on  the 
subject  of  manufactures,  I have  participated.  There 
was  a time,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  not  merely  an 
indifference,  but  a positive  unfavorable  impression,  was 
felt  in  this  community  on  the  subject  of  manufactures. 
The  accounts  of  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  prostra- 
tion of  health,  of  the  overworking  and  underfeeding  of  the' 
British  factories,  (accounts  in  themselves  too  true,  Hear,.) 
were  repeated  with  a kind  of  melancholy  relish.  Men 
wrought  themselves  up  to  the  belief,  that  by  the  neces- 
sity and  nature  ot  the  case,  a manufacturing  establish- 
ment was  a voluntary  penitentiary,  an  earthly  pandemo- 
nium, into  which,  under  the  gripe  of  stern  necessity — 
driven  by  the  lash  ot  stern  necessity,  the  wretched  in- 
mates were  fain  to  condemn  themselves.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  these  accounts  in 
the  countries  to  which  they  relate.  But  experience  and 
observation  have  taught  us  all,  that  the  calse  is  very  dif- 
ferent here.  After  having  examined  the  chief  establish- 
ments for  manufactures  on  the  seaboard,  I can  truly  say 
that  I have  never  seen  in  one  of  them  an  individual, 
whose  countenance,  dress,  or  manners,  denoted  over- 
working, underfeeding,  or  worse  morals  than  those  ot 
his  neighbors  in  the  other  pursuits  ot  life.” 
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summary  views  of  the  commerce  of  the  united  states. 


YEARS : 

KXPOK  1 S. 

ending 

COTTON. 

TOBACCO. 

FLOUR. 

RICE. 

Sept.  30. 

founds. 

Value— Dolls. 

Hhds. 

Value— Dolls' 

Barrels. 

Value— Dolls. 

Tierces. 

Value— Dols 

1791 

189,316 

— * d-  ct> 

101,272 

619,681 

96,980 

1792 

138,328 

o —‘'■a  i-3 

112,428 

824,464 

0hd  co^ 

141,762 

1793 

487,600 

l 

59,947 

1,074,639 

2 3.  g a- 

134,611 

1794 

1,601,760 

OJ  e ® < 

76,826 

846,010 

116,486 

i 

1795 

6,276,300 

a 4 5 

61,050 

687,369 

* 1 >— t j a 

p d El 

138,520 

1796 

6,106,729 

58  2 

69,018 

725,194 

^ p o 

131,039 

1797 

3,788,429 

P d 

58,167 

515,633 

60,111 

1798 

9,360,005 

P <r+  d- 

68.567 

567,558 

o o 

125,243 

1799 

9,532,263 

^ <T>  ° 

“TO 

96,070 

519,265 

- os- 

110,599 

1800 

17,789,803 

d --7o 

78,680 

653,052 

^ o 

pj;  01 

112,056 

1801 

20,91  1,201 

C.  p cp 

103,758 

1,102.444 

94,866 

1802 

27,501,075 

5,250,000 

77,721 

6,220,000 

1,156,248 

O P p 

79,822 

1803 

41,105,623 

7,920,000 

86,291 

6,209,000 

1,311,853 

9,310,000 

81,838 

2,455,000 

1804 

38,118,041 

7,650,000 

83,343 

6,000,000 

810,008 

7,100,000 

78,385 

2,350,000 

1805 

40,383.491 

9,445,000 

71,252 

6,341.000 

777,513 

8,325,000 

56,830 

1,705,000 

1806 

37,491,282 

8,332,000 

83.186 

6,572,000 

782.724 

6,867,000 

102,627 

2,61.7,000 

1807 

66,212,737 

14,232  009 

62,232 

5,476.000 

1,249,819 

10,753,000 

94,692 

2,307,000 

1808 

12,064.366 

2,221,000 

9,576 

833,090 

263,813 

1,936,000 

9,228 

221,000 

1809 

53,210,225 

8,515,000 

53,921 

3,774,000 

846,247 

5,944,000 

116,907  2,104,000 

1810 

93,874,201 

15,108,000 

84.13-1- 

5,048,000 

798,431 

6,846,000 

131.341  2,626,000 

1811 

62,186,0811  9,652,000 

35,828 

2,150,000 

1,445,012 

14,662,000 

119,356  2,387,000 

1812 

28,952,544 

3,080,000 

26,094 

1,514,000 

1,443,492 

13,687.000 

77,190  1,544,000 

1813 

19.399,911 

2,324,000 

5,314 

319,000 

1,260,943  13,591,000 

120.843  3,021,000 

1814 

17,806,479 

2,683,000 

3,125 

232,000 

193,274 

1,734,000 

11,476 

230,000 

1815 

82,998,747 

17,529,000 

85,337 

8,235,000 

862,739 

6,901.912 

129,248  2,785,000 

1816 

81,747,116  24,106.000 

69,241 

12,809,000 

729,053 

7,290.530 

137,843  3,555,000 

1817 

85,649,328  22.628,000 

62.365 

9,320,000 

1,479.198  17,751,376 

79,296  2,378,880 

1818 

92,471,178  31,334,258 

84,337 

9,867,429,  1,157,697 

U.576,970 

82,181  3,262,697 

1819 

87,997,045  21,081,769 

69,437 

7,636.970 

750.660 

6,005,280 

76,523  2,142,644 

1820 

127,860,152 

22,308,667 

83,940 

7,968,600 

1,177,036 

5,296,664 

71,663  1,714,923 

1821 

124,893,405  20,157,484 

66,858 

5,648,962 

1,056,119 

4.298,043 

88.221  1,494,307 

1822 

144,675,095 

24,035,058 

82,169 

6,222,838 

827,865 

5,103,280 

87,089  1,563,482 

1823 

173,723,270  20,445,520 

99,009 

6,282,672 

756,702 

4,962,373 

101,365  1,820,985 

1824 

142,369,663  21,947.401 

77,883 

4,855,566 

996,702 

5,759,176 

113.229  1.882  982 

1825 

176.449,907  36,846,649 

75,984 

0,115,623 

813,906 

4,212,127 

97,015)1,925,245 

1826 

204,535,415 

25,025,214 

64,098 

5,347,208 

857,820 

4,121,466 

111,063(1.917,445 

Whole  Value 
of  vegetable 
food  exported 


12.790.000 

14.080.000 

12.250.000 

11.752.000 

11.850.000 

14.432.000 

2.550.000 

8.751.000 

10.750.000 

20.391.000 

17.797.000 

19.041.000 

2.179.000 

11.234.000 

13.151.000 

22.594.000 

19.048.000 

10.473.000 

10.848.000 
6,750,480 

10,054,752 

10,513,855 

8,868,484 

8,704,970 

7,527,257 


YEARS: 

RXPOlll 

\s. 

W iiwLE 

V ALU  IS  of 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

ending 

ANIMAL  FOOD. 

Total  of  the 
products  of 

iotal  of  tl>t 
pioducis  cl 

1 Total  of  the 

J products  of 

Domestic  Ai 

- Foreign  Ar- 

1 

I Total— Dolls. 

Whole  Value 
of 

Sept.  30. 

Beef— brls 

Pork— brls 

anim  -is. 

the  forest. 

I the  sea. 

| 

Importations. 

1791 

62,771 

27,781 

DOLLS. 

DOLLS. 

| DOLLS. 

19,012,041 

DOLLS. 

1792 

74,638 

38,098 

20,753.098 

1793 

75.106 

38,563 

1 

26,109,572 

1794 

100,866 

49,442 

33,026,233 

1795 

96,149 

88,193 

( 

47,989,472 

69,756,258 

1796 

92,521 

73,881 

40,764,097 

,26,300,000 

67,064,097 

81,436,164 

1797 

51,812 

40,125 

29,850.206 

27,000,000 

56,850,206 

75,379,406 

1798 

89,000 

33,115 

28,527,097 

'33,000,000 

61,527,097 

68,551,700 

1799 

91,321 

52,266 

33  142,522 

45,523,000 

78,665,522 

79,069,148 

1800 

75,045 

55,467 

31,840,903 

39,130,877 

70,971,780 

91,252,768 

1801 

75,331 

70,779 

47,473,204 

46,642,721 

94.115,925 

111.363,511 

1802 

61,520 

78,239 

36.708,189 

35,774.971 

72,483,160 

76,350,455 

1803 

77,934 

96,602 

4,135,000 

4,850,000 

2,635,000 

42,205,961 

13,594,072 

55,800,033 

64.642,337 

1804 

134,896 

111,532 

4,300,000 

4,630,000 

3,420,000 

41,467,477 

36,231,597 

77,699,074 

84,967,044 

1S05 

115,532 

57  925 

4,141,500 

5,261,000 

2.884,000 

42,387,002 

53,179,019 

95,566,021 

1806 

117,419 

36,277 

3,274.000 

4,861,000 

3,116,000 

41,253,727 

60,283.236 

101,536,963 

1807 

84,209 

39.247 

3,086,000 

5,476,000 

2,804,000 

48,699,592 

59,643,558 

108,343,150 

138,574,876 

1808 

20,101 

15,478 

968,000 

1,399,000 

832,000 

9,433,546 

12,997,414 

22,430.960 

1809 

28,555 

42,652 

1.811.000 

4,58.3,000 

1,710.000 

31,405,702 

20,797,53.1 

52,203,233 

1810 

47,699 

37,209 

2,169,000 

4,978,000 

1,481.000 

42,366,675 

24,391,295 

66,757,970 

1811 

76,743 

37,270 

2,866  000 

5,286,000 

1,413,000 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

61,316,833 

1812 

42,757 

22,746 

1,66/, 000 

2,701,000 

935,000 

30,032  109 

8,495,127 

38,527,236 

1813 

43,741 

17,337 

1.101,000 

1,107,000 

304.000 

25,008,152 

2,847,845 

27,855,997 

1814 

20,297 

4,040 

482,000 

570.000 

188,000 

6,782,272 

145,169 

6,927,441 

1815 

13,133 

9,073 

1,332,000 

3,901,000 

912,000 

45,974,403 

6,583,350 

52,557,7531 

1816 

33,239 

19,280 

2,093,000 

7,293,000 

1,331,000 

64,781,896 

17,138,556 

81,920,452! 

1817 

37,889 

14,462 

2,069,000 

6,484,000 

1,671,000 

68.313,500 

19,358,069 

87,671,569 

99,258,873 

1818 

30,875 

17,553 

1,936,000 

5,691,000 

2,187,000 

73,854,437 

19,426,696 

93,281,133 

121,832,106 

1819 

34,966 

28,173 

2,025,000 

4,927,000 

2,024,000 

50,976,838 

19,165,683 

70,142,521 

87,146,652 

1820 

53,191 

44,091 

2,447,000  5,304,000 

2,151,000 

51,683,640 

18,008,029 

69,691,669 

1821 

66,827 

66,647 

2.334,731 

3.794,341 

1,499,188 

43,671,894 

21,302,488 

64,974,382! 

62,585,724 

1822 

97,610 

68,352 

2,529,503 

3,815,542 

1,384,539 

49,874,079 

22,286,202 

72.160,281 

83,238,834 

1623 

61,418 

55.529 

2,461,963 

4,498.911 

1,658,224 

47,155,408 

27,543,622 

74.699,030 

77,579,267 

1824 

66,074 

67,229 

2,628,889 

4 889,646, 

1.610,990 

50  649,500 

25,337,157 

75,986,657 

80,549,007 

1825 

88,025 

85,907 

2,136,541 

4.938,949 

1.595,065 

66.944,745 

32,590.643 

99,535,388 

96,340,075 

1806 

72,866 

88,994 

3,098,860 

3.951,250 ! 

1.473  388 

53,055.710 

24,539.612 

77,595,322| 

84,794,477 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION  AT  HARRISBURG. 
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POPULATION. 

A great  variety  of  interesting  comparisons  might 
be  made  out  of  the  facts  presented  and  calculations 
offered  in  the  foregoing  table,  shewing  the  several 
eensus9es;  but  we  shall  avoid  them  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, without  neglecting  to  exhibit  what  ought  to  be 
known  and  seriously  considered  by  every  citizen  of 
the  U.  States.  Some  general  remarks  on  population, 
as  affected  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  may  be 
found  in  the  Address.  It  is  manifest  that  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  approve  the  protecting  system, 
though  different  opinions  have  existed  as  to  the  ex- 
tent and  objects  of  it.  Their  principle,  however,  is 
the  same;  and  the  majority  is  increasing  in  power 
with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  will  increase  more  ra- 
pidly hereafter,  because  of  the  more  and  more  extend- 
ed range  of  profitable  employment  and  increased 
comforts,  We  shall  offer  a few  figures  to  illustrate 
our  assertions — not  in  a spirit  of  unfriendliness  to 
either  of  the  states  named,  but  with  a hope  that  the 
people  thereof  will  not  shut  their  eyes  against  the  de- 
monstration. Virginia,  especially,  great  in  her  territo- 
rial limits,  rich  in  her  soil  and  minerals,  and  also  well 
supplied  with  water-power  in  her  new  and  vigorous 
western  counties,  is  as  well  fitted  to  support  a dense 
and  wealthy  population  as  any  state  in  the  union; 
and,  indeed,  there  are  few  more  prosperous  districts 
of  country  than  those  in  that  state  wherein  manufac- 
turing establishments  exist,  and  tiocts  of  sheep  whit- 
en the  hills  or  give  animation  to  the  vallies.  The 
surface  of  the  whole  state  is  70,000  miles,  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania 44,900  square  miles,  that  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Ver- 
mont about  34,000;  the  whole  of  the  states  named  hav- 
ing only  one  eighth  more  territory  than  Virginia  alone, 
and,  perhaps,  a less  quantity  of  naturally  good  land. 


1790  Free  whites 

Pennsylvania  424,099 
Virginia  442,117 

Total. 

434,373 

747,610 

Militia.'* 

84,800 

88,400 

Reps,  in 
congress. 

13 

19 

In  favor  of  Va.  1 3,0 1 S 
!8°0  ■ ■ 

313,237 

3,600 

6 

Pennsylvania  1,0 18,985 
Virginia  602,974 

1,049,398 

1,065,366 

206.400 

120.400 

2G 

22 

In  favor  of  Pa.  416,01 1 

83,000 

4 

18S0  (supposed) 
Pennsylvanial  ,360,000 
Virginia  680,000 

1.400.000 

1.150.000 

272.000 

134.000 

28f 

19 

In  favor  of  Pa.  580,000 

250,000 

13S,000 

7 

The  lands,  lots  and  houses  of  Pennsylvania,  as  as- 
certained and  assessed  in  IS  15,  by  authority  of  the 
United  States,  for  payment  of  the  direct  tax,  was 

$346,633,889 

Like  valuation  in  Virginia,  including  that 

of  the  slaves,  was  263,584,600 

In  the  same  year  the  lands,  lots  and  houses 
of  Connecticut,  whose  territory  con- 
tains about  4,700  square  miles,  were  va- 
lued at  88,000,000 

Those  of  South  Carolina  including  her 
slaves,  and  with  a territory  of  28,000 
square  miles,  at  74,000,000 

Id  that  year  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  had  32 
representatives  in  congress,  and  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  30 


It  is  presumed  that  the  rule  of  assessing,  being 
in  obedience  to  one  general  instruction  from  the 
treasury  of  the  IJ.  States,  was  about  the  same  in  all 
cases,  perhaps,  greatly  uuder  the  then  selling  value 
of  the  property.  But  that  has  no  effect  on  the  com- 
parative view. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1826. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

Articles  free  of  duty — such  as  specie  and  bullion 
(6,880.966),  raw  hides  and  furs,  (worth  2,825,526), 
wood,  tin,  copper  iu  pigs  and  plates,  (worth 
1,087,930),  models,  specimens,  animals  for  breed, 
antimony,  zinc,  &c.  &c.  $12,567,769 

Merchandise  paying  duties  ad  valorem  42,713,330 
do.  specific  duties  29,693,378 

84,794,477 

Of  all  which  the  value  of  4,196,357  was  in  foreign 
vessels — about  a 20th  part  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  preceding  amount  there  was  exported  the 
value  of  $24,539,612,  as  follows — 

Articles  free  of  duty,  (specie  and  bul- 
lion 4,098,67S)  $5,135,108 

paying  ad  val.  duties  11,276,536 

specific  duties  8,127,968 

24,539,612 

The  following  shews  the  value  of  the  import, export, 
and  consumption  of  some  of  the  principal  articles — 
Whole  import.  Export.  Consuw. 
Hides  and  skins  2,825,526  364,672  2,460,854 

Furs  33S  955  40,903  298,052 

Specie  and  bullion  6,880,996  4,098,678  2,782,288 
Copper  1,087,930  133,040  954,890 

Wood  713,726  459,600  254,126 

Manufactures  of  wool  7.886.826  441,382  7,445,444 

of  cotton  8,348,034  2,226,090  6,121,944 

of  silk  8,104,837  3,234,720  4,870,117 

of  flax  2,987,026  1,453,721  1,533,305 

of  hemp  ex- 
cept cordage, 

twine,  &c.  1,787,755  472,334  1,315,421 

of  iron  and 

steel  2,831,243  267,812  2,563,43r 

of  leather  410,745  10,055  400,690 

of  glass  (all 

sorts)  511,423  48,727  462,696 

of  brass  332  561  18,545  314,016 

of  wares  1,634,581  159,881  1,474,700 

Laces  659,904  207,379  452,525 

Wool  (raw)  449,725  2,957  446,768 

Carpetting  545,148  11,898  533,250 

(2,204,822  yds.)  274,973  2,248  272,725 

Wines3  3,430,460  gls.  1,781,188  366,485  1,414, 703- 

Spirits  3,718.252  “ 1,587,712  296,523  1,291,189 

Molasses  13,843,045  “ 2,838,728  16,419  2,822,309 

Teas  10,108,900  lbs.  3,752,281  1,308,694  2,443,587 
Coffee  37.319,497  “ 4,159,558  1,449,022  2,710,535 

Sugar  84,902,955  “ 5,311,631  1,742,034  3,569,597 

Spices  *594,568  *578,729  15,839 

Indigo  1,151,700  lbs.  1,979,519  712,080  1,267,439 

Iron,  in  bars, bolts, 

anchors,  iscc.  2,620,000  168,164  2,459,836  ' 

Salt  4,564,720bush.  677,058  8,603  668,455 

Paper  1,216,379  lbs.  250,264  *432,126 

llemp  88,116  cwt.  551,757  438  551,319 

The  whole  value  of  the  articles  imported,  at  their 
value  in  foreign  counties,  was  34, 794,4V? 

Deduct  exportations  24,539,612 


Consumption  $60,254,866 


*One  fifth  being  supposed  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
'which  is  the  usual  allowance. 

jRatio  in  each  at  50,000,  for  the  “federal”  num- 
ber. which  includes  three  fifths  of  the  slaves. 


*These  items  shew  that  some  of  the  imports  of  the 
preceding  year  passed  into  the  exports  of  1826 — but  the 
general  consumption  may  still  be  shewn  in  the  la«t 
column. 
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Articles  of  domestic  product  and  ma- 
nufacture exported  53,055,110 


Apparent  balance  against  the  U.  S.  1,199,155 
Which  in  part,  i9  earned  in  freights  or  made  up  of 
profits,  caused  by  increased  values  of  goods  va- 
riously transported  from  place  to  place — or  is  yet 
owing. 

EXPORTATIONS DOMESTIC  ARTICLES. 

Fish,  oil,  sperm,  candles — products  of  the 

sea  $1,413,388 

Furs,  ginseng,  all  sorts  of  lumber,  naval 
stores,  ashes — products  of  the  forest  3,951,250 

Beef,  pork,  tallow,  lard,  hides,  butter, 

cheese,  live  cattle — product  of  animals  3 09S,860 
Flour,  wheat  and  other  grain,  potatoes, 

apples,  rice  1,521,2 51 

Tobacco  5.341 ,20S 

Cotton  25,025,214 

Indigo,  flaxseed,  hops  254,462 

Manufactures  5,852,133 

Articles  not  distinguished  in  their  returns  525,110 


53,055.110 


The  quantity  and  value  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  of  domestic  produce  exported,  were — 


Whale  and  other  fish  oil  652,401  gals 

Spermaceti  candles  836,280  lbs. 

Staves,  heading,  shingles,  boards,  plank, 
hewn  timber,  fee. 

Masts,  spars,  oak  bark  and  other  dyes, 
and  manufactures  of  wood 
Naval  stores 

Beef,  (12,886  bbls.)  tallow,  hides,  horned 

cattle 

Butter  and  cheese  135,399  lbs. 

Pork, (88, 994  bbls.) hams,  bacon,  lard,  live 

hogs 


Horses  and  mules 

Wheat 

Flour 

Indian  corn 
meal 


8,353  no 
45,166  bush. 
851  j820  bbls. 
505,381  bush. 
158,652  bbls. 
Rye  flour,  rye  oats,  or  pulse 
Biscuit  or  ship  bread 
Rice 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Hops 
Wax 

Spirits  from  grain 
Candles 
Soap 

Snuff  and  tobacco  manufactured 
Nails  651,334  lbs. 

Spirits  from  molasses  194,264  gals. 
Manufactures  of  iron 
Gunpowder  1 ,101,565  lbs. 

Manufactures  of  leather  and  saddlery 
morocco,  &c. 

Hats 

Manuf.  of  wood,  including  coaches,  See 
cotton,  piece  goods 


1 11,063  tierces 
204,535,415  lbs. 
64,098  hhds. 
388,118  lbs. 
414,832  “ 
212,910  gals. 
2,062,225  lbs. 
6,089,408  “ 


So  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  tonnage 
employed  in  our  foreign  trade  was  American. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  to  take  a particular  view 
of  our  commerce  and  navigation  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  principally  shewing  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity either  of  encouraging  and  enlarging  the  inter- 
nal trade  between  the  states,  or  of  more  extensively 
manufacturing  for  ourselves. 

List  of  articles,  or  their  value,  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  tear  com- 
mencing ON  THE  1st  DAY  OF  OCT.  1825,  AND  END- 
ING on  the  30th  day  of  Sept.  1826. 

England.  Scotland.  Ireland. 
Articles  free  of  duty  62S,544  1.694  729 

paying  duty  ad.  oaf.  21,1 16,395  732,592  615,223 

specific  duties  2,611,264  362, 4S6  51,052 


24,362.203  1,096,172  612,994 
1,096,172 
672,994 


Total — dollar. 


$183,343 
2S8,104 

2.011.694 

319.212 
254,491 

733.430 
201,765 

1,892,429 
241,543 
38,676 
4, 121,466 
384,955 
622,366 

144.668 
251,723 

1,911,445 
25,025,214 
5,341,208 

100.668 
206,0Q1 
143,966 

122,411 

210,134 
52,959 
10,212 
121,215 

174.213 
653,570 

43,834 

272.431 
631,060 

1,138,125 

ICPThe  foregoing  presents  a general  view  of  the 
state  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
gard to  the  principal  products  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures, exported  or  imported. 

The  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  the  year  1826,  (including  the  repeated  voyages), 
was  as  follows: 

American  tons.  942,206 

British  69,295,  French  14,970,  Hanse- 
towus  5,855,  Swedish  3,664,  all  else 
11,890  105,654 


26,131,969 

Some  of  the  classes  which  made  up  the  preceding 
amount,  were — 

1826  [Same,  1825. 

Cloths  and  cassimeres  costing  less 

than  33-l  cents  persq  yard  109,204 
ditto  do.  more  than  33J  cts  4,080,455 
Fiannels  and  baizes  561,121 

Blankets  484,553 

Hosiery,  gloves  and  mits,  k e.  173,180 
Worsted  9tuff  goods  1,123,180 

Al!  other  manufactures  of  wool, 

paying  33J  per  cent,  duty  482,041 


138,645 

4,118,843 

1,059,387 

813,268 

355,745 

2,271,982 


792,075 


Total  woollen  manufactures — dols.l, 014,934  10,209,045 


Printed  and  colored  cottons 
White  cotton  goods 
Hosiery,  gloves,  mits,  &c. 

Twist,  yarn  and  thread 
Nankeens 

All  others  paying  a duty  of  25  per 
cent. 


4,402,647 
1,659,890 
242,256 
16S.091 
3,215 


1, ISO, 491 
2,926,001 
364,526 
197,969 
10,639 


101,992  2S9,S78 


Total  cotton  manxfaclures — dolls.  6,518,151 

Dolls. 

Linen,  and  other  manufactures 

of  flax  1,S37,765 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  except 

cordage  423, S79 

of  iron  and  steel  2,635,151 

of  leather,  including 

saddles  and  harness  159, S70 

China,  earthen,  japanned,  plated 
and  gilt  wares  1,448,199 

Carpeting  541,914 

Cotton  bagging,  2,035,712  sq  yds.  254,465 
Spirits  from  grain  65,656  gals  34,412 
Spirits— other  46,598  30.382 

Beer,  ale  and  porter  68,963  62,206 

Cheese  14,569  16s.  2,940 

Gun  powder  62,968  15,363 

White  and  red  lead  1,107,102  122,140 

Lead,  bar,  sheet 

1,899,027  86  974 

93,945  4,801 


and  pig 
Shot 

Copper  rods,  bolts, 
spikes  and  nails 


11.675 


Nails,  tacks,  brads  and  sprigs 


4,581 

26.845 


10,969,516 

Dolls. 

2,140,351 

308,979 

3,136,627 

286,810 

1,409,103 

511,940 

*614,400 

58,587 

54,742 

59,10S 

2,840 

11,658 

146,441 

tll7, 543 
f7,033 

28,832 

50,966 


Grand  total 


1,047,860 


*4,273,394  sq.  yards,  in  1825. 
12,223.469  lbs.  and  119.724  lbs. 


53 
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1 he  products  of  the/wesf.  in  staves,  masts, 
bark,  naval  stores,  skins,  furs,  ginseng, 

^ pot  and  pearl  ashes,  &e.  838,210 

The  products  of  the  fanners,  in  beef  and 
pork,  hides,  flour,  corn,  biscuit,  apples, 
flaxseed,  wax  and  hops,  &c.  313  079 

The  products  of  manufactures  of  wood  and 
iron,  spirits,  piece  goods,  maps,  spirits 
of  turpentine,  cider,  & c.  23, OSS 


Iron — spikes 

30,016  lbs. 

9S6 

1,028 

cables  & chains 

375,323 

25,996 

30,073 

mill  saws 

1,499  no. 

6,096 

6,012 

anchors 

18.626  lbs- 

1,467 

2,211 

anvils 

404,809 

24.372 

34,457 

hammers  and 

sledges 

22,153 

1,683 

4,460 

castings  1, 

040.928 

45  164 

56.050 

braizer’s  rods 

887,121 

22,851 

12,267 

sheet  & hoop  2. 

,171,940 

SO, 753 

54,160 

slit  and  rolled 

for  band,  &c. 

2 143 

3,921 

in' pigs 

32,352cw>t. 

64,046 

33,791 

bar  & bolt  rolled 

1 88,360  ' 

221,553 

221  301 

■ hammered 

9,947 

33,492 

16,342 

steel 

15,347  5 

213,190 

192,012 

Salt  2 

,445.015'nt  441,879 

346,715 

Potatoes 

23,636 

12,003 

5,970 

Paper  of  all  sorts 

12,957 

1 1,589 

Window  glass 

64,673 

57.5S2 

Boots 

191pnir 

794 

177 

The  importation  from  Great  Britain  was  10,581,297 
dollars  less  in  1826,  than  io  1825 — the  excess  of  the 
latter  year  being  caused  by  the  wild  speculations  in 
cotton,  and  the  consequently  forced  sales  of  British 
manufactures  to  pay  damages.  It  was  that  surplus 
which  brought  about  much  derangement  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing business  of  the  United  States,  fire. 

List  of  articles  of  domestic  growth  or  product 

EXPORTED  FROM  TJIE  UNITED  STATES  TO  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN AND  IRELAND,  DURING  THE  TEAR  ENDING  30tH 

Sept.  1826. 

Dolls. 
2,443 
143 
103.442 
15,955 
30,131 
4,089 
169  443 
1 I 1 , 1 S 4 
405,919 
2,136 
126,255 
271 
73,334 
12,788 
217 
7,687 
266,195 
965 


Whalebone  8,674  lbs. 

Spermaceti  candles  35 1 

Staves,  board?,  plank,  hewn  timber,  &c. 
Masts  and  spars 
Oak  bark  and  other  dye 
Manufactures  of  wood 
Tar,  pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine 


hides 

hams 


Pot  and  pearl  ashes 
Skins  and  furs 
Ginseng 
Beef  36  hols. 

Pork  28  bbls. 

Flour 

Indian  corn 

Biscuit 

Apples 

Rice 

Indigo 

Cotton,  sea  island 

other  127 
Tobacco 
Flaxseed 
FIcp3 
Wax 

Beer,  porter  and  cider 
Spirits  of  turpentine 
Pig  iron 


1,21 1 tons 


25,730  no. 

309  Ids. 
18,355  bbls. 
16,765  bush. 

95  bbis. 
3.225 

20.521  tierces 
1512  lbs. 
5,1.2  848  ^.  I 


,736,004 
26  134  hbds. 

1 14  633  bush. 
334,932  lbs. 
22,954 
1,350  gals. 
33,000 

15  tons 


iron 


All  manufactures  of  i 
Spirits 
Piece  goods 
Wearing  apparel 
Books,  maps  and  charts 
Paints  and  varnish 

Marble  and  stone,  (manufactures  of), 

Articles  not  enumerated— manufactured 
— raw  produce 

Tbs  whole  shews  a total  value  of 
Of  which — 

The  products  of  the  planters  in  cotton , to- 
bacco, rice  and  indigo  amounted  to  13,871,254 

'Pile  products  of  the  fisheries,  in  whale  bone 

apd  candies  2,591 


15,829,651 

2,774  443 
143.553 
S5, 137 
7,410 
233 
2,127 
450 
135 
30 
664 
30 
4,217 
160 
9,791 
1,824 
5S,7S3 

20,413,2i6 


, , #20,048,200 

i he  balance  made  up  of  American  gold  and  silver 
coin,  125,542,  medicinal  drugs  35,065,  and  other  smail 
articles,  chiefly  of  raw  produce,  not  enumerated. 

The  apparent  balance  against  us,  in  this  year’s  bu- 
siness, nearly  six  millions,  was  made  up  by  foreign 
articles,  (in  the  raw  state),  exported  by  us,  in  freights 
earned,  in  some  goods  returned,  in  #785, 5S0  paid  in 
specie,  or  in  new  debts  incurred. 

In  1S25  we  imported  British  goods  of  the 


value  of 

In  1S26  the  same 

Difference 

In  1825  our  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  in- 
digo, exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  valued  at 
In  1826  the  same 


#36,7 10,000 
26,130,000 

#10,580,000 


#33,042,000 

18,871,000 


#14,171,000 


#30,463.000 

15,829,000 


Difference 

The  cotton  exported  to 
Great  Britain  in  1825 
was  131,000,000  11)8. 

5n  1826  134,000.000 

How  great  the  amount  of  the  distress  caused  bv 
these  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports! 
All  sorts  of  regular  business  were  unhinged,  and  made 
the  sport  of  the  caprices  or  follies  or  crimes  of  the 
old  world,  our  own  markets  not  being  secured  to  our- 
selves, as  they  secure  their’s  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion and  safety. 


REVENUE. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States,  as  established  by 
the  result  of  the  operations  at  the  treasury,  does  not 
appear  to  hive  been  at  ail  dependent  on  the  protect- 
ing policy.  The  desire  to  purchase  is  regulated  by 
the  ability  to  obtain  desirable  articles. 

Products  of  the  customs. 

#4,399,472 
5,5S8,46 1 
9,0S0,932 
12,936,487 

S, 533 ,309  (restricted  trade). 
7,282,942  do. 

36,806,S74 
26  2S3,34S 
17,176  385 
20, 283. 60S 
15  005,612 
13.004  447 
17.589,761 
19  OSS, 433 
17,878,325 
20,098,713 
23  325,475 

Notwithstanding  the  ‘ tariff  law”  of  i 324,  the  years 
1325  and  1826.  produced  nearly  six  and  an  half  mil- 
lions more  than  1822  and  1823,  and  seventeen  mil- 
lions more  than  in  1820  and  1821!  We  esteem  it  as 
a well  attested  truth,  that  500  manufacturers. consume 
more  dutiable  goods  than  2,000  agriculturalists,  as 
well  trom  the  necessity  imposed  of  using  greater  quan- 
tities of  coSee,  sugar,  tea,  &c.  as  because  of  the  means 
furnished,  in  the  ready  money  payments  made,  to 
purchase  these  things,  as  well  as  silks  and  other  arti- 
cles of  luxury.  Any  one  who  shall  tiisit  a manufac- 


1791 

1795 

1800 

1805 

1810 

1813 

1813 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 
IS  23 

1824 

1825 

1826 
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turing  vitlage  on  a Sunday,  will  have  no  doubt  about 
this.  We  have  reference  to  persons  whose  subsist- 
ence depends  on  the  labor  of  their  own  hands — not 
to  proprietors  of  factories  or  owners  of  farms. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  falling  off  of 
the  revenue  in  the  calamitous  years  of  1820  and  1821, 
when  the  prostration  of  our  manufactures  was  consum- 
mated, by  British  policy  and  American  neglect. 

The  following  table  shews  the  imports,  exports  and 
consumption  of  foreign  merchandise  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  a valuable  commentary  on  the  predicted 
ruin  of  the  revenue  because  of  the  tariff  of  1S24. 


1821 
1822 

1823 

T otal  for  3 years. 

1824 

1825 

1826 


Total  imports. 


$62,585,024 

83,241,541 

77,579,267 


$223,405,832 


$80,549,047 

96,340,075 

84,974,477 


Re-expor- 

tations. 


$21,302,488 

22,286,202 

27,543,622 


$71,132,310 


$25,337,157 

32,590,643 

24,539,612 


Foreign 
merchan- 
dize con- 
sumed in 
the  U.  S. 


$41,282,538 

60,955,339 

50,035,645 


152,273,522 


$55,211,890 

63,749,432 

60,434,865 


Total  for  3 years.  $261,863,599  $82,467,412  179,396,187 
But — employment  and  cash  payments  for  labor, 
beget  ability  to  purchase,  and  desire  always  treads 
upon  the  heels  of  means  Mr.  Cambreleng  asserted 
that  we  should  lose  utwo  millions'’  of  revenue,  if 
the  bill  of  1824  was  passed  into  a law.  But  the 
consumption  has  increased  at  the  rate  of  nine  mil- 
lions a year,  the  average  of  three  years,  and  the  re- 
venue has  been  proportionably  augmented. 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some  desultory 
views  of  the  far  more  important  matters  which  be- 
long to  our  living  at  home , and,  though  many  items  sub- 
mitted will  surprize  most  readers,  we  cannot  do  any 
thibg  more  than  assist  in  the  formation  of  a general 
idea  ofthe  bearing  and  extent  of  the  internal  or  domes- 
tic trade.  Indeed, if  we  had,  like  many  other  countries, 
collected  facts  to  shew  the  various  aggregates,  the 
hurttan  mind  would  still  be  at  a loss  to  comprehend  the 
amounts  exhibited  in  the  figures  presented.  Still,  by 
comparison,  useful  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  and 
the  people  become  wiser  by  ascertaining,  and  more 
Jesolute  in  supporting,  their  own  best  and  vital  inter- 
ests. The  committee  feel  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set them  in  thi3  part  of  their  duty — but,  if  the  "Gor- 
dian knot”  cannot  be  untied  for  the  want  of  official 
details,  they  will  venture  to  attempt  the  cutting  of  it 
by  offering  probabilities  to  their  fellow  citizens  ofthe 
United  States,  that  every  free  and  reflecting  man 
may  judge  for  himself  on  the  reasonableness  of  them; 
and  we  shall  enter  upon  a bold  calculation  of  aggre- 
gate values  of  the  whole  consumption — premising  that 
we  intend  to  keep  below  our  individual  opinions 
as  to  what  are  the  real  amounts. 

What  is  the  probable  value  of  commodities  required  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  people  of  the  United  Stales — at  pre- 
sent 12,000,000,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the  usual  con- 
veniences and  comforts  which  they  possess  and  enjoy  ? 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  now  the  learned  president  of 
the  college  of  South  Carolina,  about  15  years  ago, 
offered  the  following  calculation  as  to  the  subsistence 
of  persons  in  the  United  States- - 
For  one  man— -8^  bushels  of  grain  at  125  cts.  10  62-J 
S65  lbs.  of  meat  6 21  90 

Whiskey  or  other  drinks  15  00 

Fuel,  vegetables,  and  many 

small  articles  7 47J 

Annually  $55  00 


2i 

On  this  calculation  that  distinguished  gentleman 
concluded,  that  the  “yearly  produce  of  our  agriculture- 
was  worth  640  millions  of  dollars,” — saying,  “now 
THE  BOASTED  PANEGYRICS  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE 
DWINDLE  INTO  INSIGNIFICANCE  WHEN  SET  IN  COMPE- 
TITION WITH  THIS.” 

But  as  yet  no  allowance  had  been  made  for  the 
clothing  of  the  people,  the  subsistence  of  their  horses, 
Re.  &c.  The  estimate  is  much  too  large;  still  the 
amount  is  exceedingly  great,  as  we  shall  shew  be]ow> 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  inform- 
ed statistical  writers  that  ever  lived,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  being  17,000  000,  (1812), 
eslimated  the  consumption  of  grain  at  9,170,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat  and  25,780,000  quarters  of  oats,  bar- 
ley, rye,  peas  and  beans.  The  weight  of  these  arti- 
cles being  about  13,984,000,000  lbs.  allowed  for  each 
person  822  lbs.  per  annum,  including  grain  used  for 
drinks,  and  the  food  of  horses  and  other  animals — 
the  whole  being  equal  in  its  value  to  1 1 bushels  of 
wheat;  but  yet  excluding  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages, 
parsnips,  carrots  and  the  many  other  vegetable  arti- 
cles, with  hay  and  grass,  produced  for  the  supply  of 
man  and  his  domestic  animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  , &e. — whereas  Dr.  Cooper  allowed  the 
equivalent  of  20-£  bushels  of  wheat  for  the  supply  of 
bread  and  drink  to  every  person,  without  considera- 
tion of  the  food  of  animals  fed  on  grain  or  grass. 
The  doctor’s  estimate  was  a great  deal  too  high, 
(though  the  average  price  of  provisions  was  more 
than  it  is  now),  exceeding  both  in  the  amount  or  qua- 
lity produced  or  required.  But  we  have  reliance  upon 
Mr.  Oolquhoun’s  statement — not  only  because  we 
highly  respect  his  judgment,  but  on  account  of  the 
valuable  authentic  statements  to  which  he  had  free 
access  in  compiling  his  great  work  on  British  statis- 
tics. At  the  time  when  Mr,  C.  wrote,  the  people  of 
his  country,  pretty  generally,  consumed  as  much  as 
their  wishes  required  of  bread-stuffs.  They  did  not 
exist  on  “half  a pint  of  oat  meal  per  day”  for  each 
person,  as  Mr  Peel  has  declared  in  parliament  that 
large  portions  of  the  working-classes  did  exist  upon, 
a little  while  ago.  The  9,170,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  25,780,000  quarters  of  other  graiu  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  valued  by  Mr  Col- 
quhoun  at  73,734,291  pounds  sterling,  or  327,000,000 
dollars,  equal  to  15  dollars  57  cents  lor  th ebread  and 
dr'nk  of  each  person,  including  the  cost  of  grain  giv- 
en to  the  domestic  animals,  but  excluding  all  other 
vegetable  productions.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  price  of  grain  is  much  higher  in 
Great  Britain  than  it  is  in  the  United  States — and 
values  of  it  in  our  counlry  may  not  be  placed  in  op- 
position to  its  values  in  the  other,  except  to  shew 
the  capacity  of  either  to  meet  the  other  in  some  com- 
mon market  with  the  re-pective  products  of  their 
labor  for  sale;  and  in  that,  ultimately,  the  cost  of  sub- 
sistence will  regulate  the  prices  and  profits  on  com- 
modities: and  hence,  as  in  cotton  goods  we  do  manu- 
facture cheaper  than  the  British,  so  we  contend  that 
we  shall  supply  all  other  goods,  when  scientific  power 
has  the  same  action  here  that  it  has  in  Great  Britain. 
That  it  will  have  such  action — that  our  countrymen 
are  as  ingenious  and  as  industrious  as  the  British,  no 
one  can  doubt.  As  yet,  we  have  excelled  them  in 
every  thing  which  we  iiave  fully  attempted  to  do. — 
But  this  is  a digression — its  matter  belongs  to  other 
considerations  than  those  just  now  before  us:  still, 
the  facts  suggested  should  always  be  in  recollection. 

But  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  They  have  talked  about  roast  beef — ice  eat 
it,  and  whenever  we  please.  We  speak  generally. 
Meat  is  not  one  fourth  the  price  with  us  that  it  is  with 
them,  and  our  laboring  people  have  it  twice,  if  not 
three  times  a day,  aud  not  in  measured  quantities. 
We,  therefore,  must  needs  make  a calculation  for 
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ourselves.  It  will  not  amount  to  much  more  than  one 
third  of  president  Cooper’s  supposed  value  of  sub- 
sistence, (in  some  degree  because  of  the  present  re- 
duced price  of  agricultural  products),  and,  propor- 
tionably,  fall  far  short  of  Mr.  Colquhoun’s.  Hence 
the  moderation  of  our  estimates  will  appear 
We  are  12,000,000 — and  our  calculations  are  at  the 
present  price  of  commodities. 

So  many  persons  using  bread,  or  all  other  sorts  of 
vegetable  food,  including  rice,  potatoes,  &c.  equal, 
in  the  whole,  to  one  pound  of  wheat  flour  per  day, 
worth  2 cents  on  an  average  at  the  [home.]  markets 
for  it— 365  days  $97, 600, 000 

The  same,  using  meat  of  all  sorts  and 
salted  fish,  with  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
lard,  eggs,  Sfc.  all  the  products  of  ani- 
mals, in  all,  equal  to  1 lb.  per  day,  or 
three  cents,  for  365  days  131,400,000 

Whiskey,  beer,  cider,  &c.  20,000,000 


249  000,000 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  food  and  drink,  for  subsistence  or  use  of 
twelve  millions  of  persons,  allows  for  each,  in  these 
agricultural  products,  the  value  of  only  20  dollars 
and  75  cents  per  annum,  or  40  cents  per  week. 

Then  comes  the  necessary  clothing,  and  some  facts 
with  a good  deal  of  observation  and  reflection,  have 
induced  us  to  establish  these  minimums. 

Woollen  goods,  of  all  sorts,  or  of  which  wool  is  a 
component  part,  including  all  articles  for  men  and 
women’s  wear,  with  blankets,  rugs,  carpets,  &e.  at 
$5  for  each  person  $70,000,000 

Cotton,  linen,  silk  and  hempen  goods,  of 
all  descriptions,  required  for  personal 
or  family  use,  the  same 
Manufactures  of  hides  and  skins — shoes, 
boots,  saddlery,  harness,  &c.  250  cents 
each  person 

Hats,  100  cents  each  person 
Other  small  items  of  clothing,  ornamen- 
tal or  useful,  and  various  materials 
to  make  garments  of  the  cloth  above 
estimated,  with  hats,  caps,  bonnets, 
fyc.  for  women,  4-c.  * 20,000,000 


70,000,000 


30.000. 000 

12.000. 000 


202,000,000 

And  we  have  202  millions  to  clothe  and  supply  12 
millions  of  people,  or  $17  for  each  and  every  indivi- 
dual*— together  $37  75  for  the  essential  articles  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  certain  parts  of  household  fur- 
niture, or  $226  a year  for  a family  of  six  persons 
— about  equal  to  the  product  of  a common  laborer  at 
75'cents  per  day,  admitting  that  his  wife  and  children 
do  nothing  towards  earning  a livelihood,  but  prepare 
the  victuals  and  clothes  which  he  brings  into  the 
house. 

But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  expend  ma- 
ny times  this  sum,  annually.  Indeed,  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  average  support  of  our  paupers  ']  under  favor- 
able circumstances — the  products  of  the  labor  per- 
formed by  them  being  valued  at  its  market  price 


*!n  the  Edgefield  S.  C.  proceedings  against  the  ta- 
riff, it  is  asserted  that  the  clothing  of  slaves  costs  ten 
dollars  a year.  Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Emporium,  cal- 
culated the  cost  of  clothing  a “laboring  man”  at  $25 
a year. 

fin  all  only  74  cents  per  week.  The  average 
expense  of  supporting  the  poor  at  Hartford,  Con.  is 
43  cents  weekly,  besides  the  consumption  of  some 
agricultural  products  raised  by  their  own  labor:  1 25 
cents  is  allowed  for  adult  paupers  and  62f  for  chil- 
dren, by  the  town  of  Providence,  R.  I.  We  allude  to 
these  cases,  as.  perhaps,  being  among  the  best  manag- 
ed in  the  United  States,  as  to  value  consumed  or 
wasted. 


Slaves  may  not  cost  quite  so  much,  except  household 
servants.  The  average,  however,  must  be  below  the 
real  cost  Let  the  most  rigidly  economical  farmer 
count  up  the  market  value  of  the  wheat  and  other 
grain  and  vegetables,  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  that  > 
he  kills  and  appropriates  for  family  use,  the  wool,  I 
flax,  &c.  that  be  lays  aside,  with  the  cost  or  value  oi 
labor  expended  in  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  mak-  ( 
ing,  &c.  and  it  will  be  found  far  exceeding  what  we  , 
have  allowed  for  the  bread  stuffs,  and  meats,  and 
drinks,  and  clothing  of  his  family 

We  say  nothing  about  groceries,  in  general — they  , 
being  chiefly  imported.  But  these  aggregates,  greal  , 
as  they  are,  make  a small  part  only  of  the  cost  of  the  , 
subsistence  and  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  com-  t 
forts  or  conveniences  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States,  t 
as  derived  from  their  own  fields  and  forests,  work-  , 
shops  and  manufactories,  our  mechanics  and  other  , 
laborers,  and  for  the  support  of  their  horses  and  other  0 
animals  not  immediately  entering  into  the  quantity  j 
of  meats  consumed,  in  which  class  we  include  work-  , 
ing  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  sheep  kept  only  for  their  ; 
increase  or  wool. 

There  were  255  645  horses  returned  for  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1810 — 349,623  for  N.  York  in  1825 — and  there  / 
are  now  about  55.000  in  Vermont,  with  40,000  oxen  i 
used  for  draft.  We  may  then  conclude  that  there  < 
are  about  3 000,000  horses  and  oxen,  used  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  in  aid  of  human  labor,  for  service  in 
wagons  or  other  carriages,  or  kept  for  riding  Tbeii  ] 
average  actual  cost  must  be  25  dollars  per  head,  foi 
grain  and  hay,  not  counting  the  value  of  the  grass  con- 
sumed by  them.  They  cost  from  three  to  five  times 
that  sum  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  or  for  those 
used  in  stages  or  worked  severely  in  wagons. 

3,000,000  horses,  £,■  c.  at  25  dollars  $75,000,000 


The  three  items  given,  may  constitute  the  chiel 
consumption  of  agricultural  products  obtained  by  cul- 
tivation, and  the  first  manufactures  of  certain  of  them 
by  millers,  spinners,  weavers,  (chiefly  in  families), 
and  tanners  and  shoemakers,  and  saddlers,  &c.  Bui 
to  these  must  be  added — 

The  products  of  the  forest  in  fuel,  lumber  of  all  sorts 
for  carpenters,  mill  wrights,  wheel  wrights,  wagon 
and  plough  makers,  cabinet  makers,  ship  carpenters, 
boat  builders,  and  very  many  other  trades.  This  in- 
cludes, of  course,  the  value  of  the  labor  of  mechanics, 
or  other  working  people,  continually  added  to  the 
changing  character  and  different  uses  of  the  mate- 
rials passing  through  different  hands. 

The  products  of  earth,  for  the  supply  of  brick  makers, 
masons,  glass  makers,  potters  and  other  trades,  em- 
ploying great  numbers  of  persons. 

The  product  of  minerals.  8,-c.  for  castings,  forging  and 
making  works  of  iron,  especially  by  blacksmiths 
(whose  bills  form  a large  item  in  the  farmers’  ac- 
counts), machinists,  white-smiths,  cutlers,  nailers, 
scythe  makers  and  various  other  branches — lead 
smelters,  and  the  many  preparations  of  that  metal  and 
its  mixtures — and  in  the  making  of  copperas,  alum, 
&c.  in  chemical  articles,  worth  several  millions  a 
year;  in  the  supply  of  vast  quantities  of  coal  for  fuel; 
and  in  other  materials  and  ways  too  prolix  to  detail. 
The  products  of  the  mines  and  minerals  by  different 
workmen  and  artists  in  the  United  States,  in  their  va- 
rious adaptations  to  use,  are  not  of  less  value  the 
$120,000,000  a year. 

After  these  great  branches  we  have  hundreds  of 
others,  convenient,  useful  or  necessary.  Among  them 
are  road-makers,  (or  repairers),  bridge  builders,  ca- 
nal digger?,  &c.  then  tailors,  paper  makers,  printers, 
coach  and  carriage  makers,  with  merchants,  and  sea- 
men, wagoners  and  boatmen — but  we  cannot  pretend 
to  recapitulate  them — whose  labor  gives  a migbtv 
value  to  the  numerous  articles  made  or  furnished  or 
transported  by  them,  and  aU  indispensable  to  the  well* 
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being  of  society,  in  diffusing  their  innumerable  social 
and  public  benefits.  Besides  these,  the  products  of 
our  orchards  and  sugar  plantations,  not  omitting  those 
of  the  tobacco  fields,  being  in  general  use  among  us, 
must  be  added  to  the  thousands  of  items  which  sup- 
ply the  wants  or  gratify  the  desires  of  civilized  man. 

What  is  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  agriculture,  of  our  forests,  of  our  mines, 
of  our  earths,  of  our  manufacturers,  of  our  mechanics, 
of  our  commerce  and  navigation,  and  of  transporta- 
tions on  our  roads,  rivers,  canals  and  coasts?  Really, 
it  is  a matter  of  such  magnitude, and  which,  after  the 
most  careful  calculation  and  deliberate  reflection, 
most  depend  so  much  on  opinion,  that  we  fear  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it.  But,  as  something  should  be  stated 
to  give  a summary  view  of  the  probable,  or  possible, 
value  of  the  internal  trade  or  domestic  commerce  of 
our  country,  we  shall  venture  upon  the  presentation 
of  an  estimate,  in  bringing  forward  the  preceding 
items  and  adding  such  others  as  may  present  them- 
selves to  make  up  the  aggregate. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  food,  and 
drinks,  of  12  millions  of  people,  are 
supposed  to  have  an  annual  value  of  $249,000,000 
Articles  of  clothing  and  for  family  uses  202,000,000 
Support  of  horses,  $-c.  75,000,000 

Other  products  of  our  agriculture,  such 
as  fruits,  sugar,  tobacco,  Stc.  consum- 
ed 20,000,000 

Products  of  the  forest,  in  lumber  and 
wood  of  all  sorts,  for  fuel,  the  building 
and  repairing  of  houses  and  ships, 
and  all  other  things  for  which  such 
products  are  used,  including  all  the 
increased  values  given  to  them  by 
labor,  from  a felling  of  the  trees  and 
transporting  of  the  timber,  to  the 
adaptation  thereof  to  its  numerous 
purposes  by  the  various  artists,  ma- 
nufacturers and  mechanics  working 
in  wood,  or  if  simply  used  for  fuel  200,000,000 
Manufactures  of  earth — such  as  for 
bricks,  glass  and  family  utensils,  in- 
cluding all  the  values  added  by  labor, 
to  roads,  canals,  <Sfc.  60,000,000 

Manufactures  of  minerals  of  all  sorts — 
from  the  digging  of  the  ore  or  gather- 
ing and  transportation  of  the  material, 
to  include  all  the  values  given  by  labor 
in  furnaces  and  forges,  and  by  all 
workers  in  metals,  from  anchors  or 
cannon  for  ships  of  the  line,  to  the 
making  and  using  of  horse  shoe  nails 
or  any  lesser  article,  and  in  the  min- 
ing and  transportation  of  coal,  &c.  120,000,000 

Miscellaneous  productions  of  various 
staples  for  manufactures,  including 
the  increased  values  of  labor  employ- 
ed in  hundreds  of  different  trades, 
embracing  the  mechanic  arts*  al- 
ready estimoted.  100,000,009 

Products  of  all  the  fisheries,  and  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  foreign  and 
coasting,  other  than  the  values  of  the 
latter  supposed  to  be  included  in  the 
transportations  above  referred  to,  and 
all  other  items  40,000,000 


$1,066,000,000 


*The  values  of  these  are  of  very  difficult  estimation, 
;■  and  chiefly  supposed — though  we  have  some  data:  these 
■!  are  among  them,  one  jewelery  establishment  in  Phila- 
I dclphia  employs  116  persons,  and  the  jewelery  made  in 
that  city  and  New  York  may  be  taker  at  t lie  value  ot  two 
1 millions.  In  Providence,  the  great  seat  ot  the  cotton  ma- 
ll nufacture,  three  hundred  persons  are  employed  in  this 


This  aggregate  is  much  below  the  real  values  of  la- 
bor and  production  in  the  U.  States.  It  affords  less 
than  90  dollars  for  each  person  Slaves  have  produc- 
ed 400  dollars  to  the  hand  in  cotton  planting  and  su- 
gar growing,  unassisted  by  machines,  except  in  gin- 
ning; and  families,  even  of  slaves,  to  subsist  them- 
selves, provide  clothing,  pay  interest  on  capital  vest- 
ed in  them  and  refund  other  expenses  incurred  on 
their  account,  must  earn  an  average  value  about  equal 
to  what  we  have  supposed  as  general  for  all  tho peo- 
ple of  this  country  But,  when  we  regard  the  capa- 
city to  produce  which  is  acquired  by  “scientific  pow- 
er,” and  have  reference  to  the  interest  on  money, 
which  should  be  yielded  for  its  expenditure  in  mills 
and  machinery,  as  well  as  in  land  and  slaves,  it  will, 
we  think,  appear  that  an  average  value  of  90  dollars 
for  every  person  cannot  be  the  whole  production  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  The  steam  engines  of  Great 
Britain,  even  in  1820,  were  computed  at  the  power  of 
320,000  horses,  or  2,240,000  men,  independent  of  the 
increased  productions  of  this  wonderful  acquisition  of 
capacity,  and  of  the  machinery  moved  by  it,  with  the 
usual  extent  of  water-power  superadded.  The  various 
machinery  used  in  that  country  has  been  generally 
estimated  as  enabling  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  without  such  machinery — and  hence 
the  great  apparent  production  of  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  professions,  though 
their  individual  wages  may  not  be  very  bigh — inte- 
rest on  capital  and  power  of  machinery,  with  the  fa- 
cility of  convenient  tools,  passing  into  the  whole  va- 
lue earned.  Instance  these  well  authenticated  cases — 
505  men  employed  in  the  furnaces  and  forges  of  Cen- 
tre county  Pennsylvania,  turn  out  iron  worth  $366,000, 
(see  article  “Iron”),  the  cost  of  the  pig  metal  being 
deducted  from  the  value  of  the  forged  iron,  yields 
$720  for  each  person  employed.  But  these  first  manu- 
factures of  iron  are  not  amongthe  most  seemingly  pro- 
ductive efforts  of  personal  industry  The  operation 
of  scientific  power  upon  them  is  weak,  compared  with 
that  which  it  eserts  over  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
fabrieks  Take  these  calculations  made  in  England, 
being  about  the  mean  result  of  different  learned  and 
practical  estimates  on  the  subject.  It  is  computed 
that  when  there  were  350,000  persons  operating  in  the 
British  manufactories  of  cotton,  that  these  produc- 
ed commodities  equal  to  what  it  wouid  require  the 
labor  of  fifty-three  millions  of  persons  to  produce,  if 
unassisted  by  machines.  The  wages  of  the  350,000  at 
Is  per  day,  for  300  days  in  the  year,  would  amount 
only  to  1 5, 250,000 — but  of  the  latter,  at  the  same  rate, 
to  780  millions  of  pounds  sterling — or  more  than 
3,463  millions  of  dollars!  These  items  are  drawn 
from  the  London  Quarterly  Review'.  But  such  effects 
of  scientific  power  are  universally  acknowledged,  and, 
indeed,  cannot  be  denied.  Britain  transports  cotton 
from  India,  manufactures  it,  and  sends  it  back  at  a pro- 
fit— though  India,  a little  while  ago,  was  the  great  seat 
of  its  manufacture,  though  the  price  paid  for  labor 
there  is  a small  part,  indeed,  of  the  price  paid  in  Bri- 
tain, and  the  East  Indians  are  not  wholly  destitute  of 
machines — American  cottons  are  exported  to  Can- 
ton! Every  person,  forty  years  of  age,  recollects  the 
cheap  muslins  of  India — better  goods,  of  British  or 
American  manufacture,  are  now  sold  at  less  than  one 
half  the  amount  which  those  of  India  produced,  not- 
withstanding the  general  value  of  money  has  much 
depreciated  in  the  period  alluded  to.  But  we  shall 
offer  another  and  familiar  example  on  the  seemingly 
produced  value  of  labor.  At  the  present  very  low- 
freights,  a vessel  of  200  tons,  if  fully  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  goods,  out  and  home,  might  earn 


business,  and  the  value  ot  the  commodities  is  put  down  at 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year!  Under 
the  “miscellaneous”  head  many  additional  ai-ticles  are 
mentioned.  Soap  and  candles  are  a vatuableltem. 
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4,000  dollars  a year,  and  being  navigated  by  8 per- 
sons, would  shew  an  apparent  gain  of  500  dollars  tor 
each  hand:  yet  the  vessel  thus  employed  would  yield 
only  a small  profit  to  her  owner,  expenses  being  de- 
ducted and  interest  on  capital  allowed.  These  tilings, 
with  hundreds  of  others  which  might  be  stated,  cer- 
tainly demonstrate  that  the  ninety  dollars  per  annum, 
per  head,  which  we  have  brought  out,  is  far  short  of 
the  real  value  produced  by  the  American  people.  It 
is,  probably,  equal  to  120  or  130  dollars  per  head 
But  of  this  we  feel  confident,  that  the  aggregate  values, 
at  the  selling  price  of  commodities,  is  more  than  one 
thousand  millions  a year.  This  is  the  home  trade  or  in- 
ternal business,  without  reference  to  exports  or  im- 
ports, which  nearly  balance  one  another  and  would 
not  affect  the  amount.  We  have  no  further  remark 
to  make  upon  it,  except  to  requote  the  exclamation 
of  Mr.  president  Cooper, — “HOW  DO  THE  BOAST- 
ED PANEGYRICKS  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE  DWIN- 
DLE INTO  INSIGNIFICANCE  WHEN  SET  IN 
COMPETITION  WITH  THIS!” 

■Regarding’  it  as  a rostter  of  much  import -nee 
that  the  probable  cost  of  subsisting  and  supplying 
the  people  of  the  United  State  s,  with  the  amount 
of  their  earnings,  should  be  established  so  far  as  >t 
is  possible  that  they  can  be,  we  add  the  following 
miscellaneous  items  which  variously  support  the 
general  propositions,  or  are  inseparably  connected 
with  them.  They  especially  tend  to  shew  that  we 
have  not  exaggerated  the  amount  of  earnings,  and 
these  earnings  are  either  in  the  consumption  or 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nati  n — no  matter 
which.  We  add  a another  reference  to  the  opin 
ions  of  Dr.  Cooper,  and  some  valuable  items  ex- 
tracted from  Colquhoun’s  statistics  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  proprietor  of  a plantation  in  Alabama,  lately 
stated  to  the  editor  of  the  < Boston  Courier,”  that 
50  field  hands  would  produce  62,500  lbs.  ot  clean 
cotton,  but  that  there  would  be  also  30  other  siaves, 
old  people  and  young  children,  together  80- 
equal  to  lEOlbs.  to  each  person;  and,  if  at  10  cents 
per  lb.  equal  to  Vi  dollars  production,  besides 
raising  corn,  hogs,  cattle,  brc.  enough  to  feed  the 
slaves.  The  product  of  slaves  in  raising  the  sugar 
cane,  is  now'  rated  at  from  250  to  300  dollars. 

The  wages  of  females  in  the  flannel  factories  at 
Amesbury^  Mass,  is  50  cents  per  day;  of  the  males 
one  dollar.  The  wages  oh  girls  14  years  old  and 
upwards,  at  Lowell,  average  more  than  150  cents 
per  week,  ar.d  their  hoard. 

The  price  of  boarding  at  the  manufacturing  vil- 
lage on  the  Chick'  pee  river,  in  Massachusetts,  is 
117  cents  for  adult  lenities,  and  150  for  males,  per 
week. 

Manufactures  generally,  as  several  times  urged 
and  repeated  that  the  fact  may  b - fully  impressed 
cn  the  mind  of  every  one,  even  in  the  coarse  cot- 
ton business  for  example,  trebles  the  value  of  the 
material.  Thus  a pound  ofcott  n,  worth  10  cents, 
will  make  cloth  worth  37  cent-' — 400  000  lbs  of  cot- 
ton, which  will  employ  300  persons,  chhfiy  fe- 
males, for  a year,  and  costing  §40  000,  will  yield, 
(by  the  aid  of  power  looms,)  cloth  worth  150.000,  at 
itspresent  reduced  price,  and  shew  an  earning  of 
366  2-3  for  each  person,  ss  well  for  the  payment  of 
their  own  w ages,  as  for  interest  on  capita!,  tear  and 
wear  of  machinery,  and  Ui  subsistence  and  profit 
cf  the  mechanics  and  others  variously  employed  to 
keep  the  works  in  operation.  Such  are  among  the 
effects  cf  capital  ves  ed  in  machinery.  Now,  it 
would  take  the  labor  of  Hid:  field  hands,  each  pro- 
ducing 1,350  ids  i f cotton,  to  give  a value  in  the 
Taw  material  equal  to  th  :t  added  by  300  women  and 


children,  through  scientific  power.  Thus  the  labor 
of  a child  14  years  old,  stands  opposed  to  nearly 
th.it  of  three  men,  under  the  worst  circumstances 
that  can  bn  presented  f >r  the  sake  of  a comparison 
i i favor  of  the  former  But  this  difference  is  not 
the  profit  cf  the  manufacturers  individually , be- 
cause of  interest  paid  and  txpen-es  incurred — yet 
certainly  it  is  a profit  to  the  country , proportioned 
as  the  produce  of  a child  (that  otherwise  might  not 
earn  any  iliing)  is  to  that  of  three  men.  This  is  an 
important  proposition,  and  its  principle  cannot  be 
avoided.  It  is  scientific  power  placed  in  oppos  tion 
to  manual  la  or;  and,  as  about  22  percent,  of  the 
population*  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu. 
setts,  Rhode  Ida, id,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New- 
York,  New  Jer-ey,  Pennsylvania,  Belawaie  and 
Maryland,  were  returned  as  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures, by  the  imperf  ct  statements  of  1820,  and  as 
it  is  pr  bable  that  at  this  time  more  tiian  33  per  ct. 
of  the  laboring  people  of  tli  se  states, (tosay  nothing 
of  the  growers  of  wool,  tec  ) are  subsisted  by  ma- 
nufartures,  the  magnitude  of  tr.eir  products,  aided 
as  they  are  by  the  most  approved,  machinery,  may 
be  conjectured  The  population  of  the  states 
named  at  the  census  of  1830,  will  shew  a gross 
amount  of  6,063,000  citizens,  and  the  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  sugar  plan  ing  states  of  Virginia,  N.  Car- 
olina, S.  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  will  not  have  more  than 
2,395,000;  and  the  stales  efKentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri,  though  yet  young,  and  only 
as  yesterday  redeemed  from  the  wildernes-,  being 
gr  i . growing  states,  are  as  deeply  interested  ia 
the  success  of  nRar.ufai  tures  as  the  class  of  states 
fiist  named  But  the  planters  of  cotton  and  sugar 
are  as  much  renefitted  Dy  the  tariff  as  any  other 
of  the  people. 

Tiie  wages  in  well  regulated  factories,  into  which 
small  children  are  nut  admitted,  varies  considera- 
bly acoor  ing  to  location  and  the  branches  of  busi- 
ness attended  to.  The  wages  of  men  range  front  5 
to  13  dollars  per  week — those  of  girls  and  women, 
from  1 1-2  to  3 dollars — sometimes  more,  VVeav-  i 
ir.g,  by  power  looms,  is  tile  most  profitable  employ- 
ment ot  females.  .,  J 

'fhe  annual  average  wsges  paid  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
to  persons  in  the  shops  and  factories,  is  §152,  about 
one  fifth  ol  t::e  whole  being  men,  and  nearly  two- 
ia : Llits  children;  the  rest  women. 

A la  e Ah. any  paper  says — Our  mechanics  are  all 
at  work  with  nigh  wage.- — a mason  earns  Iroin  12 
to  ]6  shillings  a day,  a common  laborer  gets  7s. 
and  a dollar  a dry. — [ the  N.w  York  shilling  is  12| 
cents.] 

Mr.  Macdunnel,  a British  writer,  in  his  treatise 
on  “Free  Trace,”  says  that  it  will  cost  a London  me- 
chanic, with  a wife  and  four  children,  78/.  or  346 
dollars  perannum,  for  subsistence,-  but  that  a French 
family  may  live  as  well  in  Paris  for  32/.  18a.  The 
taxes  on  the  articles  consumed  in  the  family  of  the 
London  mechanic  is  estimated  at  41.  Is.  3d — or  18 
dollars. 

Lately,  at  Norwich,  E g.  veal  was  at  20,  beef  at 
19,  and  mutton  at  15  cents  per  lb.  our  currency'. 
Sixty  years  ago  tbe  medium  price  cf  provisions 
were  thus  established  by  the  celebrated  Arthur 
Young — bread  2d.  butler  6 1-2 d.,  cheese  3 1-2 d., 
meat  4 d per  lb;  all  to  support  the  landed  interest " 
— for  meat  a d bread  might  have  been  bad  far  less 
than  half  those  prices  from  France,  H .Hand,  U c, 

'1  he  cost  ot  maintaining  a horse  in  England  is 
thus  estimatrd  by  Mr:  Golquboun — grass  45*.  Iiav , 

’Reported  as  employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures 
aud  commerce.  - • 
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6/.  10s.  straw  5s — total  91.  or  §39  92,  without  al- 
lowance for  grain. 

In  a late  French  work,  by  Baron  Dupin,  he  gives 
a table  shewing  the  various  [impelling]  powers  em- 
ployed in  France  in  manufacturing — including  those 
furnished  by  beasts — water — wind  and  steam,  and 
presents  also  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  comes 
to  the  following  results; 

France.  G.  Britain 

Population,  31,000,000  20,500,000 

Productive  force,  equal 

to  6,436  352  11,948,164 

effectual  laborers.  So  that  Great  Britain,  with  a 
population  only  two  thirds  as  large  as  France,  has 
a productive  force  nearly  double  that  of  the  latter 
country — “Which,”  says  M.  Dupin,  “is  the  real 
secret  of  all  the  superiority  of  Great  Britain.” 

Dr.  Cooper’s  estimate  at  55  dollars  for  the  sub. 
sistence  of  each  person,  and  of  25  dollars  to  furnish 
clothes,  alone  amounting  to  80  dollars  for  every  indi- 
vidual, is  960  millions  for  the  whole,  whereas  we 
have  allowed  only  451  millions  for  food,  drink,  and 
clothing,  or  much  less  than  one  half 

Mr  Colquhoun  gives  the  following  items  con- 
cerning  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  forthe  year  1812. 

Gross  population,  no.  17,09S,803 

Whole  agricultural  products, 

(not  including  wood  or  tim- 
ber.) 1214,817,000 

Add— beer  and  porter,  2,100,000 

« o . f Cider,  perry,  &c.  300,000 

“ 1 Spirits,  1,050,000 

•§  g -I!  ^ Beef,  pork  & butter,  1,100,000 
| Millers, malstets,  &.C.  2,500.000 
^ | ( Butchers  & bakers,  750,000 — 7,800,000 


Cost  of  bread  stuffs  and  meats  and  1 1222,617,000 

drinks, including  their  preparation  \ 

for  use,  and  the  food  for  animals,  ) $978,000,000 


Equal  for  each  person  of  the  seven- 
teen millions,  to  §57  SO 

And  even  rather  exceeding  the  amount  set  forth 
by  Dr.  Cooper.  But — the  difference  in  the  price 
of  provisions,  if  thought  of  by  the  litter,  was  proba- 
bly supposed  to  be  made  up  in  the  extra  amount 
consumed  or  wasted  in  the  United  States,  per  head. 

Our  estimate  stands  thus — 

Vegetable  food,  for  persons,  S97,6oo,000 

for  drinks,  20,000.000 

in  fruit,  say  5.000,000 

for  horses  and  working  cattle,  75,000,000 

A'alueof  all  meats,  131,400,000 


329,000,000 


Equal  for  each  person  of  the  twelve 

millions,  to  4* 

Or  less  than  one  half.  We  therefore  think  our 
estimates  must  be  moderate. 


A general  comparison  on  .the  sums  assumed  by 
Mr.  t;olquhoun  3ndby  us,  with  careful  comparisons 
of  the  different  situation  of  the  two  countries, 
would  shew  that,  if  he  is  any  thing  like  correct,  we 
must  have  much  under  rater!  the  aggregate  annual 
•value  of  production  in  our  country,  when  we  as- 
sume it  to  be,  in  materials  and  protits,  only  1,066 
millions  of  dollars.  And  out  of  this  value,  be  it 
recollected,  comes  the  subsistence,  the  clothing, 
the  private  and  public  supplies  of  all  sorts,  with 
the  building  and  repair  of  houses,  roads,  Stc  in 
short,  every  thing  that  we  consume,  and  every  thing 
rvhicJi  one  posies s 


SCIENTIFIC  POWER  AND  MANUAL  LABOR— 
AND  EFFEC  TS  OF  PROTECTION. 

The  following  articles  are  of  the  highest  i nport- 
ance  in  considering  many  of  the  facts  already  stat- 
ed or  suggestions  offered,  or  yet  to  be  tendered  for 
examination. 

This  table,  shewing  the  average  prices  in  the 
New  York  market,  of  upland  cotton  and  of  com- 
mon domestic  shirting,  in  the  same  place,  in  the 
month  of  April,  of  each  year  ot  those  given,  is  copi- 
ed from  the  N.  Y.  “Statesman,”  and  accepted  as 
being  correct. 

April  cts.  p.  yd. 

1815  Cotton  20  cts.  p.  lb.  Brown  Shirting,  25 


1816 

do 

28 

do 

do 

do 

21 

1817 

do 

284 

do 

do 

do 

21 

1818 

do 

32 

do 

do 

do 

21 

1819 

do 

26 

do 

do 

do 

19 

1820 

do 

16 

do 

do 

do 

12?- 

1821 

do 

134 

do 

do 

do 

12? 

1822 

do 

154 

do 

do 

do 

13 

1823 

do 

104 

do 

do 

do 

11 

1824 

do 

14 

do 

do 

do 

10 

1825 

do 

19 

do 

do 

do 

10 

1826 

do 

114 

do 

do 

do 

9 

1827 

do 

94 

do 

do 

do 

94 

One  pound  of  cotton  nearly  makes  4 yards  of 
these  goods. 

Now  look  at  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  of 
cottons  in  the  United  Stat  s — 

In  1815,  when  cotton  was  at  20  cents  per  lb.  a 
yard  ot  shirting  sold  for  25  cents,  and  the  cost  of 
the  cotton  (4  lb  worth  5 cents)  being  deducted,  the 
manufacturers  had  20  cents  for  their  labor  and 
profit,  and  yet  very  few  of  them  “made  money,” 
because  of  the  want  of  machinery  or  of  manage- 
ment and  skill.  Yet,  when  the  price  of  cotton  in 
1818,  was  32  cents,  and  the  stock  of  a yard  of 
cloth  cost  8 cents,  the  price  of  it  was  only  21  cents 
leaving  15  cents  to  the  manufacturer,  and,  with 
this  advance  on  the  raw  material,  the  mo3t  of  them 
were  actually  ruined. 

But,  at  the  present  time,  1827,  when  the  price  of 
cotton  is  ?4  cents,  the  same  sorts  of  shirting  are 
sold  at  94  cents,  leaving  only  seven  cents  for  the 
manufacturer,  the  cost  of  the  cotton  being  deduct- 
ed, the  business  of  making  such  goods,  though 
made  cheeper  than  they  are  made  in  England,  is  a 
good  ore! 

Does  anyone  doubt  this?  Proof  is  at  hand.  We 
have  before  us  the  London  “Trade  List,”  of  26th 
June,  1827,  the  most  celebrated,  authentic,  and  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  commercial  operations  which  is 
published  in  the  world.  In  this,  “twist”  biown 
yarn.  No.  20,  is  put  down  at  18s.,  16s.  6 d.  1 5s.  4 J. 
and  14s.  4 d.  being  for  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  qual- 
ities—average  16s  0 \d.  for  a package  of  10  lb. — $3 
56  cents,  or  S5  cents  6 mills  per  pound;  and  with- 
out drawback  on  exportation  being  allo  wed,  as  is 
shewn  in  'he  list.  But. the  present  regular  selling 
price  of  No.  20  “twist”  in  the  U.  States,  of  a quality 
as  good  as  the  firstin  England,  nr,  surely  superior  to 
the  2d,  is  34  cents  per  pound,  with  5 per  cent,  dis- 
count, §3  23  for  101b.  or  14s.  6d.  sterling— or  3 j 
cents  less  per  pound  than  the  medium  price,  though 
excelling  the  2d  quality,  if  not  equal  to  the  first, 
which,  however,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  This 
is  a difference  cf  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  ot  Ameri- 
can cotton  yarn!  With  this  plain  exhibit,  it 
mav  be  certainly  expected  that  we  shall  export 
millions  on  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  yarn,  and 
rival  the  British  in  that  business  as  we  do  in  goods 
made  cut  of  it,  as  soon  as  the  capacity  of  our  manu- 
facturers shall  pass  beyond  the  demand  for  cotton 
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cloths,  of  which  last  at  present,  there  is  a scarcity, 
because  ol  the  expo  it,  though  not  much  advanced 
in  price.  There  are  very  few  lots  of  100  bales  of 
goods  now  remaining  in  “first  hands,”  for  the  home 
demand  is  extending  and  the  foreign  one  increas- 
ing faster  than  more  perfect  machinery,  (and  more 
of  it,)  can  supply.  But  the  domestic  c<  mpetition 
will  soon  regulate  this  We  have  water  power,  or 
iron  and  coal,  ingenious  arlizans  and  industrious 
people,  and  the  days  of  British  monopoly  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  own  raw  material  are  num- 
bered. 

From  the  same  copy  of  the  “ Trade  List,"  we  take 
the  following  items  of  the  selling  price  of  certain  ar- 
tieles  of  subsistence  in  London,  to  compare  them  with 
the  cost  of  like  artf  les  in  Baltimore,  the  sterling 
money  being  reduced  to  dollars  and  cents,  and 
the  medium  price  taken  as  the  correct  quotation  in 
London,  and  the  high  price  in  Baltimore,  except 
otherwise  stated. 


London.  Cents.  Baltimore. 

Cents. 

White  wheat,  qr.  64  to  68 s for 

5601bs  or  for  601bs  157  - 

m 

100* 

Rye,  qr.  38  to  41*.  bush.  109a  - 

- 

45 

Butter,  ewt.  90  to  96,  lb.  I8i  - 

- 

1 

Cheese,  cwt  56  to  80,  lb,  13*  - 

- 

10 

Bacon,  “singed,”  cwt.  52  to 

54,  lb.  10£  - 

_ 

n 

Hams,  cwt.  70  to  90,  Ib.  16  - 

10 

Pork,  mess,  60  to  63, 

bbl.  13  6 5 (navy  mess)  13  00 
Beef,  mess,  tierce,  110  to 

120,  - tierce,  25  53  (navy  mtss)  666  9 50 

Fresh  beef,  stone,  81b.  4* 

to  5s,  4d.  - ■ lb.  13  'Various — from  3 

mutton,  do.  4s  to  5,  lb.  12£  • to  10  cents  per 

veal,  do.  44  to  54,  lb.  13  [ lb.  average  a- 

pork,  do.  4 to  5,  lb  12^  j bout  6 

lamb,  do.  5 to  6 2,  ib.  I5ij 

British  spirits,  10s  6,  gal,  233  (high  proof)  40 
Lard  civt.  76  to  77,  lb.  15  - ■ - 9^ 

The  preceding  list  shews  that  bread  stuffs  and 
meats  have  an  average  price  at  London  of  nearly, 
or  about  double  that  which  they  have  in  Balti- 
more, though  the  present  rates  are  50  per  cent 
less  than  they  were  last  year  in  England.  In  1826, 
the  price  of  fresh  meat  in  London  ranged  from  9 d. 
to  15rf.  per  lb.  according  to  quality — beef,  mutton, 
veal,  pork  and  lamb. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  a few  general  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  taxation,  premising  that,  let  the 
revenue  of  a country  be  collected  in  any  manner  it 
may,  the  ultimate  payment  rests  upon  the  producers  of 
value,  such  as  those  who  labor  in  the  soil,  not  those 
who  simply  own  it;  for  the  land  itself,  unwrougiit, 
will  yield  but  little  for  the  food  of  man,  and  not  one 
cent’s  value  for  the  support  of  regular  govern- 
ment. The  combined  operations  of  labor  then, 
furnish  all  supplies. 

The  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom,  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  resting  chiefly  on  ir.direct  taxa. 
tion,  is  subject  to  considerable  fluctuations,  and  no 
more  than  a general  average  can  be  formed. 

The  payments  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
ard  Ireland  for  the  support  of  government,  includ- 
ing interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  supply 

*The  price  of  wheat  at  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  &c. 
is  less  than  50  cents  per  busbel--at  Hamburg,  Bre- 
men, Dantzic,  Sec.  from  76  to  87;  at  Odessa  50; 
Italy  and  South  of  France  88  to  131, 


of  the  church  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  about  68,000  0001. 
per  annum,  or  310  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  army 
and  navy  and  paupers  being  deducted,  there  will 
remain  about  18,500,000  perso.  s,  who,  in  one  way 
or  another,  are  liable  to  administer  to  the  public  re- 
quisitions.  Thus  the  proportion  for  each  person 
is  sixteen  dollars,  or  96  dollars  for  a man  and  his 
wife  and  tour  children.  Iu  the  United  States,  the 
average  re- enue  of  the  general  government  and  of 
the  several  states,  with  the  amount  of  voluntary 
payments  to  all  classes  of  the  clergy,  and  sums  as- 
sessed for  the  support  of  paupers,  cannot  exceed 
30  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  (the  army  and  na- 
vy  and  paupers  being  deducted)  by  about  1 1 9v5  000 
persons  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  and  a half  for 
each,  or  for  a family,  as  above  supposed,  15  dol- 
lars a year  The  difference  in  condition  then,  of 
each  family  is  in  the  annual  sum  of  eighty  one  dol- 
lars, making  an  enormous  amount  when  the  whole 
population  of  both  countries  is  regarded.  And 
thus  it  is  shewn,  that  while  an  American  may  live 
well,  and  add  81  dollars  every  year  to  the  national 

wealth the  whole  creations  of  an  Englishman  are 

needed  to  provide  a miserable  subsistence,  and 
mcetth'  enormous  taxes  imposed  It  is  then  clear, 
that  Great  Britain  cannot  permit  her  people  to  ex- 
change manual  daily  labor  with  us — hence  the  corn 
law  s and  other  restrictions  upon  all  sorts  of  coin- 
irodities,  fairly  exchangeable  with  foreign  na- 
tions because  oi  the  amount  of  such  labor  respec. 
lively  bestowed  upon  them — nd  hence  the  gi 
gantic  extent  to  which  scientific  power  has  been 
pushed  in  Great  Britain;  and  it  is  by  this  last,  to- 
gether with  a severe  reduction  in  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ing the  laboring  classes,  that  Great  Britain  has 
been  thus  far  enabled  to  support  her  exceedingly 
expensive  institutions. 

We  assert,  ard.  without  the  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  price  oi  manual  labor  is  reali.t  cheaper  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  products  of  scientifc  power  are  also  cheaper  in 
this  country  than  in  that,  so  far  as  we  command 
the  markei,  through  protection  afforded,  a9  Britain 
protects  the  capital,  ingenuity  and  industry  of  her 
own  people. 

We  shall  easily  make  out  this  case.  Ail  the  bu- 
siness of  navigation  results  from  manual  labor,  from 
tiie  felling  of  trees  in  the  forest  to  build  the  ship, 
to  the  guidance  oi  her  through  the  sea,  and  in  re* 
ceivi.  g and  discharging  of  her  cargoes.  The  whole, 
or  so  nearly  the  whoie  as  not  to  affect  the  proposi- 
tion, is  performed  by  the  hands  of  men.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  our  government  we  protected  navigation 
by  discriminatory  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage, 
and  prohibited  the  participation  of  foreigners  in 
our  coasting  trade,  and  commenced  a naval  estab- 
lishment, now  of  respectable  extent,  to  give  effect 
to  our  laws  and  defend  our  flag  The  fonmge  du- 
ty on  American  ships  is  six  cents  per  ton — on  fo- 
reign ships  one  hundred  cents  per  ton,  and  ten  per 
cent,  was  added  to  the  duty  upon  the  goods  import- 
ed in  the  latter — that  is,  if  a certain  article  pays 
one  dollar  duty  when  imported  in  an  American 
ship,  it  must  pay  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  if  import- 
ed in  a foreign  one,  an  interesting  difference, indeed! 
But  we  wish  the  farmers,  and  other  persons,  not 
much  acquainted  with  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
understand  all  the  degrees  of  this  protection,  and 
shall  therefore  give  a familiar  example. 

Take  a vessel  of  200  tons,  laden  with  150  hhds. 
of  sugar— 
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American.  Foreign. 

Tonnage  duty  on  200  tons,  12  00  200  00 

Import — 180,000  lbs.  su- 
gar at  3 cents;  5,400  00  5,400  00 

10 per  ct.  540  00 

$5,412  00 

In  favor  of  [he  American,  728  00 


6,140  00 


6,140  00 

Now  this  difference  would  more  than  pay 
the  whole  wages  of  the  master,  mates  and  seamen 
employed  in  navigating  the  American  vessel! 

The  effect  of  this  protection,  even  of  the  manual 
labor  of  the  people  of  the  U Slates,  has  been  such 
that,  though  it  no  longer  operates  against  toe  na- 
vigation oi  British  ships  arriving  from  their  ports  in 
Europe,  for  they  were  admitted  as  our  own,  (ours 
being  so  admitted  into  British  European  ports,)  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  in  our  own  pos- 
session! This  is  proof  positive  that,  even  innaw^a- 
<<‘on,  the  boast  of  the  other  country  that  labor  is 
performed  better  and  cheuper  by  Americans  than  by 
Englishmen,  else  the  latter,  at  least,  would  bring 
their  orvn  commodities  to  us. 

The  following  will  shew  the  increase  and  de- 
crease, respectively,  ef  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  'ransportation  of  articles  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c. 

In  the  years  stated,  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
pert  of  Philadelphia,  was: 

1788 — tons.  1789 — tons.  Total 

British,  23,004  29,372  52,376 

American,  28,023  37,728  65,756 

The  total  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  1789,  (except  a few  states  from 
which  there  were  no  returns)  was: 

American,  ...  279,688 

Foreign,  - - • 158,145 


Total,  . - - 437,733 

In  the  year  1816,  the  account  stood  thus— 

American.  British, 

From  British  possessions  in 

Europe,  134,198  100,840 

W.  Indies  and 

N,  American  colonies,  102  128  111,949 


Total  tons,  236,336 
Hut  in  1826  and  1826  the  amount 
1825 

Amer’n.  Br  itish. 
128,789  38,251 
7,519  4916 

17,985 
14,129 
101,604 
60  295 


England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar. 

British  W.  Indies, 
N.  A.  colonies, 


3,204 


6,907 

6,179 


212,789 
was  as  follow?: 
1826 

Amer’n  British. 
172,588  39.124 
5,837  6,261 

13,937 
9.398 
97,i31 
74  396 


4 370 


7,738 

8,420 


S30  321  59  457  373,387  65,933 


18.5  and  1826,  8S  compared  with  1816  Such 
is  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  a free  and 
lightly  taxed  people  with  Great  Britain,  which  ever 
has  been  the  most  famous  of  all  the  nations  of  tils 
world  lor  her  commerce  and  navigation,  for  the  en- 
terprise of  her  merchants,  ai  d the  skill  and  courage 
of  her  shipwrights  and  seamen.  Let  the  reader 
make  a pause  here,  and  reflect  a little. 

As  to  scientific  po-wer,  we  have  already  proved  in 
the  lower  price  of  cotton  yarn  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  that  our  spindles  are  worked  the 
cheapest.  This  is  so  because  of  the  reduced  cost 
of  subsistence,  and  more  moderate  taxation;  and 
the  fact  is,  that  a cotton  mill  of  any  certain  number 
of  spindles,  and  doing  a certain  quantity  of  work, 
will  cost  the  proprietor  less  lor  wages  and  taxes 
paid,  an  ! other  expenses  incurred,  in  our  country 
than  in  Great  Britain.  The  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  all  other  protected  manufactures. 

If,  alter  such  a display  of  the  capacity  of  the 
American  people,  whether  in  manuallabor  or  by  the 
use  of  scientific  po-wer , to  compete  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  it  should  be  asked,  why  protection  is 
sought  that  wool  may  be  grown  and  cloth  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States,  and  other  branches 
ofindustry  be  further  encouraged — we  have  the  an- 
swer at  hand.  Let  there  be  done  for  them  what  has 
been  done  for  navigation  and  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  cottons,  and  like  results  will  follow.  Pro- 
tection has  caused  the  constellated  flag  to  fly  in 
every  sea,  and,  under  this  honorable  emblem, 
goods  are  transported  more  promptly  and  cheaply 
than  under  any  other,  bearing  our  cotton  manufac- 
tures to  the  most  distant  regions,  where  they  are 
sold  at  more  moderate  prices  than  the  celebrated 
and  long  established  manufactures  of  England, 
■which  we  have  driven , or  are  driving , out  of  every 
market  into  -which  ours  are  admitted,  on  payment 
of  the  same  duties  as  theirs  * And  thus  it  must  be 
with  wool  and  woollens,  if  a like  wise  policy 
prevails  in  respect  to  them,  and  our  country  will 
furnish  immense  supplies  of  the  raw  material  rnd 
manufactured  article  to  pa-s  into  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  add  their  annual  millions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States.  Why  should  this  not  be  so? 
We  know  of  no  reason  against  it.  It  will  be  so. 
Like  causes  trill  not  fail  to  produce  like  effects , until 
it  pleaseth  HIM  who  created  to  destroy  the  -world. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  add  that  in  1820,  the  bill 
to  restrict  the  trade  with  the  British  West  India 
ports,  as  they  restricted  our  trade  to  these  ports, 
was  passed  in  the  house  of  representatives  94  to 
25,  and  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  in  the  senate; 
and  the  bill  to  tax  French  vessels  as  the  French 
government  taxed  ours  (18  dollars  per  ton)  was 
passed  without  discussion  or  division  in  either 
house!  So  far  lias  the  principle  of  protection  been 
extended  in  regard  to  navigation — a line  comment- 
ary on  the  ridiculous  saying  of  ‘let  us  alone.” 


By  the  act  of  March  I S 1 6,  the  discriminatory  du- 
ties were  all  taken  off  British  vessels  (and  their  car- 
goes from  Europe,)  entering  or  dt-paning,  and  t'ne 
British  tonnage  was  within  one  ninth  part  as  great 
as  the  American.  1 he  same  regulation  existed  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  he  aggregates  were  — 
American,  . - • tons.  703  fOS 

British,  - - - do.  125  370 


Difference  in  favor  of  American,  5*8,  33 

The  British,  in  the  t-wo  ye»is  of  1825  and  1826,  be- 
ing only  a little  more  than  what  llieirsame  tonnage 
wasin  onevear  (1816),  whereasthe  American  shews 
an  annual  increase  of  1 1 5,000  tons  for  the  average  of 


•Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  ot  the  jugglings 
of  British  ministers  and  agents  in  Mexico,  Buenos 
Ayres,  &c.  to  keep  our  cottons  out  of  these  mar- 
kets. In  one  of  the  new  republics,  they  even  went 
so  far  as  to  attempt  the  exclusion  of  all  coarse  cot- 
tons, even  their  own,  that  they  might  keep  out 
ours!  We  recollect  the  fact  distinctly,  though  we 
cannot  at  present  possess  ourselves  of  the  particu- 
lars. And  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  they  often 
endeavor  to  sell  their  goods  at  being  American — 
that  they  have  stamped  and  marked  them  as  ours. 
But  the  cheat  is  easily  detected  by  the  inferior- 
ity of  the  fabrick,  and  greater  coarseness  and  less 
strength  of  the  materials  used. 
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INTERNAL  TRADE— OR  COMMERCE  BETWEEN 
THE  SEVERAL  STATES,  8,-c. 

Among  the  committees  raised  in  the  convention 
was  that,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mallary,  “to  report  on  the 
state  of  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  with  each  other,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  in  the 
different  productions  of  this  country,”  and  instructed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  “to  ascertain  and  make 
a statement  of  facts,  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  do- 
mestic manufactures  upon  the  navigation  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  generally.” 

In  the  almost  total  absence  of  official  papers’ relat- 
ing to  the  momentous  concerns  embraced  in  the  in- 
quiry and  instruction,  the  zealous  and  intelligent  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Mallary  was  chairman,  could  do 
no  more  than  hastily  collect,  or  receive, some  isolated 
statistical  facts  bearing  upon  the  subjects  submitted, 
and  present  them — rather  with  the  view  of  exciting 
attention  to^the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States, 
than  of  exhibiting  a regular  or  digested  statement  of 
items;  and  the  report,  with  the  few  materials  which 
bad  been  furnished,  were  referred,  en  masse,  to  the 
committee  on  the  address,  to  be  used  as  they  should 
think  proper.  Thus  Mr.  Mallary’s  important  sugges- 
tion has  led  us  into  ad  extensive  collection  of  facts 
and  well  supported  opinions;  and  caused  no  small 
expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  patience,  that  its  ob- 
ject might  be  accomplished,  so  far  as  it  was  practi- 
cable for  us  to  do  it. 

This  committee  believes  that  no  part  of  the  duty 
assigned  them  is  so  important,  and  certainly  not  so 
didicult,  as  the  preparation  of  the  facts  disclosed, 
and  collection  of  others  relative  to  the  commerce 
between  the  states — that  any  thing  like  a tolerably 
correct  view  of  its  importance  may  be  suggested  to 
the  public;  but  they  do  not  shrink  from  an  attempt 
to  do  that  in  which  it  will  be  honorable  even  to  fail — 
for  however  imperfect  the  statements  must  necessari- 
ly be,  many  truths  will  be  brought  out  and  preserved, 
and  set  thousands  to  thinking  who  never  yet  have  re- 
flected upon  our  incalculably  valuable  home-trade, 
and  its  vast  superiority  over  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country  The  people  have  made  a common  mistake 
on  these  subjects.  Those  of  Baltimore  had  only  a faint 
idea,  indeed,  of  i'ne  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bey,  until  its  waters  were  covered  by  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  late  war:  they  then  began  to  calculate  its  im- 
portance by  feeling  the  want  of  it:  and  now,  stand- 
ing on  “Federal  Hill,”  one  may  almost  at  any  time 
count  from  50  to  150  vessels  under  sail,  bay  craft  and 
coasters,  wafting  the  products  of  our  rich  interior  or 
supplies  from  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah,  to 
every  point,  or  laden  with  fuel  or  provisions  or  other 
articles  seeking  a market  with  us.  We  are  exten- 
sively, and  with  reasonable  accuracy,  informed  con- 
cerning our  foreign  trade,  and  the  legislative  discre- 
tion of  the  nation  is  directed  by  the  tables  furnished 
by  the  treasury  department;  but  we  know  lessor  our 
own  domestic  aff  irs  than  of  those  of  Great  Britain, 
France  or  Germany,  wherein  the  wisdom  of  rulers 
is  displayed  in  regarding  things  at  home.  But  we 
hope  a change  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  American 
people  will  hereafter  be  better  informed  of ‘heir  own 
means  and  resources  to  preserve  their  independence. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  offer  much  other  than  de- 
sultory facts  and  calculations,  without  present  pos- 
sibility of  arranging  them  methodically,  that  aggre- 
gates may  always  appear,  and  also  be  compelled 
to  give  them  without  much  regularity  of  classifica- 
tion— but  out  of  these  partial  and  imperfect  state- 
ment, something  like  a general  idea,  we  hope,  may  be 
formed  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  before  us; 
and  we  shall  carefully  avoid  exaggeration,  being  re- 
solved that  our  mistakes,  or  misapprehensions,  shall 
rather  tend  to  diminish  than  increase  the  apparent 
amount  of  the  commerce  which  exists  between  the 
several  states  composing  the  republic. 


The  wheat  flour  inspected  in  Baltimore  for  three 
years,  was  as  follows: 


Inspected  in  1824 

barrels. 

522,770 

1825 

509,736 

1826 

596,346 

Exported  to  foreign 

places  1824 

296,796 

1825 

212, 8S5 

1826 

177,599 

1,628,852 

637,280 


Consumption,  300  barrels  per  day 


941,572 

328,500 


3)613,078 


Annual  exports,  coastwise  204,357 

Trie  consumption  is  put  down  as  the  general,  and, 
indeed,  concurrent  opinion  of  the  principal  dealers, 
and  they  cannot  be  materially  mistaken.  Of  the 
whole  quantity  exported  coastwise,  a very  small  pro- 
portion is  sent  southwardly. 

We  have  no  data  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  In- 
dian corn  which  annually  obtains  the  same  direction, 
except  in  the  actual  consumption  at  some  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing establishments,  and  large  supplies  ofthis 
article  are  derived  from  Virginia.  At  Newburyport, 
Mass,  up  to  the  2Sth  July,  in  the  present  year,  100,000 
bis.  of  flour  and  20,000  bushs.  of  corn  were  received 
from  the  south;  and  at  Somersworth,  (village),  N.  H. 
1,931  barrels  of  flour  and  6,059  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  of  southern  product,  were  consumed  in  the  last 
current  year.  From  many  like  facts  made  known 
to  us,  the  committee  think  it  may  be  assumed,  that, 
while  more  than  350,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annu- 
ally exported  eastwardly  from  the  Chesapeake,  there 
is  also  exported  about  800,000  bushels  of  corn. 

The  flour  imported  into  Boston  was  as  follows: 

1825  261,113  bbls.  ) of  both  which  about  130,000 

1826  284,822  j bbls.  were  sent  abroad. 

Of  these  imports  119.920  barrels  were  from  Balti- 
more, and  91,000  from  Virginia,  chiefly  received  from 
Alexandria,  in  1826:  the  remainder  from  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  It  is  supposed  that  nearly 
200,000  barrels  of  Virginia  flour  are  annually  export- 
ed to  the  New  England  slates,  through  Baltimore, 
Alexandria,  Sfc. — an  amount  one  third  greater  than 
the  whole  export  to  the  British  West  Indies,  when 
he  trade  was  unrestricted. 

From  July  1826  to  July  1827,  Rhode  Island  import- 
ed 127,150  barrels  of  flour,  nearly  all  which  passed 
direct  to  the  manufactories.  In  the  last  year,  16,000 
barrels  from  the  mills  at  Troy,  N.  Y were  sent  to  the 
borders  of  Vermont, &c.  with  other  quantities  brought 
down  the  canal.  In  the  same  year  36,000  barrels 
were  shipped  at  Albany  direct  for  the  New  England 
states  The  inland  and  coastwise  trade  in  flour  pas- 
sing from  New  York  eastward,  is  very  large.  This 
article  from  different  places,  is  received  at,  perhaps, 
every  one  of  the  numerous  ports  of  the  New  England 
states,  and  spread  along  the  whole  coast  from  East- 
port,  in  Maine,  to  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut. 

In  1825  it  was  believed  that  1,000,000  dollars  were 
lost  on  the  flour  exported  to  Chili  and  Peru,  and  other 
places  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  Many  cargoes  did 
not  pay  the  freight.  The  whole  quantity  exported  that 
year  was  813,906  bbls. — of  which  242,568  to  South 
America,  the  greater  part  first  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  a 
market.  Judging  by  the  imports  at  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, Newburyport,  and  the  inland  trade  from  New 
York,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  consumption  of  Sour,  received  from  other 
states,  is  not  less  than  800,000  barrels  a year  in  the 
New  England  states,  with  about  2,000,000  bushels  of 
c wr,  and  other  bread  stuffs.  A very  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, speaking  on  this  subject,  observed — 

“The  consumption’ of  flour  in  Massachusetts  has 
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increased  as  20  to  1,  in  six  years,  and  is  continually 
increasing,  and  is  now  about  280,000  barrels  a 
year.  Instead  of  rye  and  Indian  bread,  which 
was  formerly  almost  exclusively  used,  wheat  is  now 
thought  of  even  by  the  poorer  classes  as  indispen- 
sable to  their  comfort,  a3  well  as  more  economical — 
believing  they  can  buy  their  bread  stuffs  by  laboring 
in  manufactories,  cheaper,  than  by  tilling  land  for  it.” 


Exports  of  flour — 1826. 
Swedish  YYest.  Indies 

10,751  bbls. 

Danish  do. 

61,07S 

Dutch  do. 

17,032 

British  do. 

133,619 

Cuba  do. 

129,233 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

1 8,357 

Gibraltar 

27,083 

British N.  A.  colonies 

71,260 

Ilay  ti 

48,993 

Mexico 

16,857 

Colombia 

34,451 

Brazil 

175.094 

Buenos  Ayres 

12,654 

Chili 

0 9 2°1 

Peru 

17,187 

YVest  Indies,  generally 

15,185 

To  the  dominions  of  any  other  power,  less  than 
10,000  barrels.  Whole  export  857,820  barrels,  va- 
lued at  $4,121,466. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  must  appear 
that  the  bread  stuffs  of  the  farmers  of  the  middle  and 
western  states,  have  their  chief  market  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  our  country.  Flour  and  corn  are  trans- 
ported even  into  the  interior  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  large 
quantities  reach  Vermont.  Our  belief  as  before  ex- 
pressed, is,  that  not  less  than  800,000  barrels  of 
flour  and  2,000  000  bushels  of  corn  are  exported  east- 
ward from  the  grain  growing  states,  to  supply  the 
nnv  demands  for  food  caused  by  the  industry  ex- 
erted in  various  manufactures  in  New  England,  and 
which  the  latter  would  be  unable  to  purchase  unless 
paid  for  in  goods.  Many  stage-owners  and  innkeepers 
of  the  interior,  feed  the  horses  kept  by  them  upon 
southern  corn  These  imports  of  flour  and  corn, 
may  be  valued  at  5,000,000'dollars,  and  employ  ves- 
sels to  transport  130,000  tons  annually,  on  which  a 
freight  is  earned,  yielding  subsistence  to  many  sea- 
faring persons  and  others  interested  in  navigation, 
ship  building  and  its  numerous  subordinate  branches- 
The  whole  foreign  export  of  last  year  was  S57.820 
barrels  of  flour  arid  505  381  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
together  valued  at  4,506,421 — or  half  a million  less 
in  value  to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  grain-growing 
states  than  their  own  unvalued  and  almost  unknown 
eastern  market;  so  much  have  they  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  foreign  trade,  that  they  over-looked  that 
trade  which  is  at  home,  though  greater  than  the  other! 

3S5,535  bbls.  of  flour,  44,057  beef  and  pork,  31,175 
salt— 1,500,000  bushels  of  grain,  chiefly  wheat, 1 7,905 
beans  and  peas,  761  tons  of  clover  seed,  120  ot  wool, 
841  cheese,  1,126  butter  and  lard,  159  hops,  143  furs— 
9,145  boxes  of  glass— 1,608,030  gals,  domestic  spirits, 
were  among  the  articles  which  passed  inward  on  the 
N.  Fork  canals  during  the  last  year.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  boats  and  rafts  was  18,950 — of  tons,  inward, 
242,368!  The  tolls  paid  amounted  to  $771,780  10  cts. 

YVe  have  no  late  statements  of  the  amount  of  the 
trade  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  &c.  but  in  1823,  not 
less  than  300,000  barrels  of  flour,  75,000  do.  whis- 
key, 50,000  do.  of  pork,  12,000  hhds.  of  tobacco, 
22,000  hhds.  and  boxes  of  bacon,  100.000  kegs  of 
lard,  Sic.  &c.  valued  at  3,590,000  dollars,  passed  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  descending;  iron  and  many  articles 
manufactured , were  not  included  in  the  amount. — 
YVhat  is  the  annual  value  of  the  descending  trade  of 
all  the  western  waters  at  this  time?  Yet  vast  quanti- 
i lies  of  produce  and  of  manufactured  articles  are  trans- 


ported across  the  mountains,  and  large  supplies  of 
glass  are  thus  conveyed  from  Pittsburg,  &c.  via  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia, even  to  the  N England  market! 

There  were,  last  year,  about  one  hundred  sail  of 
brigs  and  schooners  plying  between  our  ports  on  lake 
Erie  and  the  other  upper  lakes,  with  seven  steam 
boats.  The  tonnage  will  be  increased  50  per  cent, 
in  the  present  year,  and  be  doubled  before  the  expi- 
ration of  1828;  and  trebled  or  quadrupled  when  the 
great  Ohio  canal  shall  be  finished.  Many  will  soon 
be  required  for  the  navigation  of  lake  Michigan. — 
All  this  business,  except  what  was  carried  on  by  four 
or  five  little  vessels,  has  grown  up  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  late  war,  in  1815.  There  are  also  many 
vessels  on  lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain. 

Nothing  can  shew  the  present  and  greatly  increas- 
ing value  oF  the  trade  between  the  states  more  satis- 
faetorily  than  these  general  remarks  and  results;  but 
we  shall  add  many  particulars,  that  the  mind  of  every 
one  may  more  easily  grasp  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject.  And,  when  we  consider  the  numerous  voyages 
that  are  made  by  the  vessels  employed  in  our  coast- 
ing trade,  its  vastly  superior  importance  over  the  fo- 
reign must  strike  every  reflecting  individual.  The 
internal  trade,  iu  its  repeated  voyages,  transports 
very  many  times  more  tons  of  goods  than  the  foreign, 
which  will  undoubtedly  appear  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  articles  required  for  the  home  supply  over 
the  foreign  demand. 

The  following  table,  shews  the  growth  of  our  inva- 
luable coasting  trade.  There  was  a great  apparent* 
falling  off  in  registered  tonnage  employed  in  the  fo- 
reign trade,  in  ISIS — six  years  before  the  passage  of 
the  tariff-  bill,  but  there  lias  been  an  increase  of  near- 
ly 100,000  tons  since  that  time.  In  1S00,. the  enrolled 
and  licensed  tonnage  was  only  281,622  tons;  in  1805, 
391,025  tons;  in  1810,  440,512  tons.  The  official  ta- 
bles are  notyet  made  up  later  than  1825.  The  pre- 
sent probable  amount  is  more  than  S00,000  enrolled 
and  licensed  tons. 


comparative  vino  of  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage  of  the  U Slates,  from  1815  to  1825,  inclusive. 


YEAR. 

Registered 

tonnage. 

Enrolled  and 
licensed  ton- 
nage. 

Total  tonnage, 
of  each  dis- 
trict. 

TONS  AND  95THS. 

1815 

854,294  74 

513,833  04 

1,363,127  73 

1 S 1 6 

800,759  63 

571, 45S  85 

1 ,372,2 1 S 53 

1817 

809,724  70 

590,186  66 

1,399,911  41 

ISIS 

606,088  64 

608,095  51 

1,225,184  20 

1819 

612,930  44 

647,821  17 

1,260,751  61 

1820 

619,047  53 

661,1  IS  66 

1,280,166  24 

1821 

619,896  40 

679,062  30 

1,298,958  70 

1822 

628,150  41 

696,548  71 

1,324,699  17 

1823 

639.920  76 

596,644  87 

1,336,565  68 

1 S24 

669,972  GO 

719,190  37 

1,3S9,163  02 

1 S25 

700, 7S7  OS 

722,323  69 

1,423,111  77 

Treasury  department,  register's  office,  Feb.  24,  1827. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 


The  preceding  does  not  include,  unless  partially, 
the  [about]  two  hundred  steam  boats  that  ply  up- 
on the  western  waters,  and  the  vast  number  of  other 
large  boats  which  navigate  our  rivers,  and  pass  from 
state  to  state,  laden  with  their  several  productions. 
The  steam  boats  have  an  average  burthen  of  more 
than  200  tons. 


*We  call  it  “apparent,”  because  that,  if  we.  recol- 
lect rightly,  the  lists  were  generally  examined  and 
corrected  in  that  year,  and  the  worn  out,  lost,  or 
missing  vessels  deducted. 
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The  tonnage  of  Boston  and  Baltimore  are  more 
likely  to  be  affected  hy  the  growth  of  manufactures, 
than  any  other  of  our  chief  ports  The  first  is  the 
centre  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  district,  the  se- 


cond of  a great  grain-growing  one 

Registered.  Enrolled,  S.;c.  Total. 
1823  Boston  97,960  46,369  143,329 

1825  “ 103,741  49,127  152,868 

1823  Baltimore  45,810  25  614  71,424 

1825  “ 58,853  33,196  92  050 


Each  city  shews  a handsome  increase  in  two  years. 
The  increase  is  going  on  yet  more  rapidly.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  gross  tonnage  of  Boston  now  is  165,000, 
and  of  Baltimore  120,000 — the  greatest  part  of  the 
increase  is  in  enrolled  tonnage,  for  the  coasting  trade. 
The  enrolled  tonnage  at  Philadelphia  is  also  rising 
rapidly  because  of  internal  improvements  and  the 
new  products  brought  to  market,  especially  coal, 
With  increased  quantities  of  flour,  iron,  whiskey  and 
other  manufactured  articles.  The  tonnage  tables  of 
1827  will  instruct  us  much  on  this  subject. 

About  175,000  bales  of  cotton  are  received  from 
the  south  and  scattered  along  the  coast  north  of 
the  Potomac  or  sent  up  the  Mississippi,  for  the 
supply  of  the  factories,  rising  pretty  nearly  to  one 
fourth  of  the  (late)  whole  production  of  that  valuable 
staple.  The  weight  of  this  cotton  is  about  30,000 
tons — the  amount  will  be  increased  to  50,000  in 
less  than  three  years,  if  the  manufacture  should 
continue  to  flourish;  and  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
period  when  a quantity  of  cotton  half  equal  to  our 
present  export  of  the  article  will  be  required  for  our 
factories,  a large  part  of  which  will  be  exported  in 
goods;  for  we  manufacture  as  cheap  as  the  British, 
and,  certainly,  undersell  them  in  foreign  places  acces- 
sible to  us  as  to  them.  Stop  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture, and  it  is  probable  that  the  general  demand  for 
100,000  bales  would  immediately  cease,  because  of 
the  want  of  means  to  purchase,  and  the  more  rigid 
economy  that  persons  would  he  compelled  to  exert. 
Throw  the  extra  100,000  bales  into  the  glutted  Eu- 
ropean market,  and  calculate  the  effect!  They  would 
reduce  the  whole  quantity  one  cent  or  one  cent  and  a 
half  per  pound.  Persons  cannot  purchase  if  they 
cannot  sell.  It  is  the  profitable  employment  of  per- 
sonal labor  only  that  creates  wholesome  public 
wealth.  It  seems  as  if  destined  that  the  United  Slates 
shall  and  must  be,  in  cotton  manufactures,  what 
Great  Britain  now  is,  unless  Egypt,  Greece,  ^e.  may 
furnish  the  material  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it, 
because  of  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  these  countries 

The  transportation  of  cotton  coastwise,  besides  the 
amount  consumed  in  the  manufactories,  is  of  a large 
amount,  as  the  following  items  will  shew: 

In  the  year  ending  the  30th  September,  1826,  there 
was  exported  from  Savannah  194  578  bales,  of  which 
82,092  were  sent  coastwise. 

Of  the  186,471  bales  exported  from  New  Orleans 
in  1824-5,  6S.020  were  sent  coastwise,  and  150,000 
bales  in  1825 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1824,  96,043  bales  were 
received  at  New  York;  but  in  the  same  period  in 
1825,  the  quantity  rose  to  153,454  bales.  In  the  last 
season,  the  amount  exported  to  England  from  New 
York  was  about  100,000  bales. 

But — in  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
153,135  bales  were  received  at  New  York— as  fol- 


lows: 

From  New  Orleans  o3  ]72 

Mobile  33, ’944 

Pensiccla  1 g9  j 

Georg'a  40,958 

Charleston  19  067 

North  Carolina  30  573 

Virginia  3*730 

Total  153,135 


These  examples  are  sufficient.  The  crop  of  the 
last  year  was  estimated  at  more  than  900,000  bales, 
of  which  about  400,000  were  transported  coastwise, 
the  chief  part  of  the  products  of  Virginia,  North  Ca- 
rolina and  Alabama  having  taken  that  direction, 
with  large  quantities  from  other  states.  This  cotton 
weighed  about  80,000  tons  and  was  worth  more  than 
16,000  000  dollars,  at  its  reduced  price,  all  which  was 
paid  to  the  cotton-growing  states  in  the  south,  by  the 
northern  or  eastern  states.  And  what  is  it  that  the 
latter  produce  which  the  former  extensively  receives, 
except  manufactured  articles?  The  tobacco  of  Ma- 
ryland, grain  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  and  wool  of  Ver- 
mont, have  no  market  there;  but  in  cotton  and  other 
manufactures,  whiskey,  &c.  the  products  of  the  soil 
exported  in  new  shapes,  and  by  the  profits  earned  in  na- 
vigation and  commerce  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  an  equilibrium  has  been  kept  up  which  ena- 
bles the  northern  states  to  pay  for  the  cotton  of  the 
south,  to  the  mutual  accommodation  and  great  ad- 
vantage of  both  parties.  The  interests  involved  in  this 
trade  unites  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac  with 
those  north  of  that  river,  as  the  coastwise  export  of 
bread-stuffs  unites  the  grain-growing  states  with 
those  of  New-England;  and  the  perpetual  interchange 
of  commodities  between  all  the  states  preserves  the 
vitality  of  business  and  promotes  the  common  pros- 
perity. What  would  be  the  condition  of  either  sec- 
tion without  the  markets  afforded  by  others? 

The  whole  foreign  export  of  cotton  for  1826,  was 
5.972,852  lbs.  sea-island,  and  204,535,415  of  other — 
together  valued  at  25,025,214  dollars. 

It  is  estimated  in  the  “Georgia  Courier,”  that  the 
cotton  crop  of  1826  was  950,000  bales — as  follows: 

At  New  Orleans  340,000  bales. 


Mobile, 

100,000 

Pensacola 

10,000 

Georgia  and  South  Carolina 

400.000 

North  Carolina  and  Virginia 

100,000 

Total 

950,000 

If  this  statement  is  correct,  the  amount  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  we  had  hitherto  supposed. 


Exports  of  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco  from  Savan- 
nah for  ten  months  ending,  31st  July,  1827 — 


Upland. 

S.  Island. 

Rice. 

Tobacco. 

Foreign 

108  636 

13,681 

5,922 

120 

Coastwise 

100,318 

438 

7,719 

421 

208,984 

14,119 

13,641 

541 

Some  period  last  year , 

Foreign 

100,213 

5,804 

4,960 

123 

Coastwise 

73,271 

454 

6,411 

43 

173,484 

6,256 

11 ,371 

166 

Of  the  85,819  bales  exported  from  Mobile,  in  the 
present  year,  up  to  the  1st  Aug  — 46,175  were  sent 
coastwise,  39,579  of  which  to  New  York. 

A New  York  paper  says  that  153,513  trales  of  cot- 
ton were  exported  to  Europe  from  that  port,  in  the 
present  year,  up  to  the  1st  August — that  is  in  8 
months. 

In  1796  when  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  near  4,600,000,  we  exported  about  33,000,000 
dollars  worth  of  domestic  products,  exclusive  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco.  In  1826,  with  a population  of  about 
12,000,000,  we  exported  of  similar  articles  only  the 
value  §22,683,288.  The  year  1796  is  the  first  in  which 
the  value  of  articles  exported  was  given.  See  the  ta- 
ble, page  25  As  production  has  increased  with  popu- 
lation, the  vast  amount  for  the  internal  trade  is  appa- 
rent, as  well  as  the  comparatively  reduced  means 
that  we  have  to  purchase  foreign  goods. 
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The  average  exports  for  six  years 
1S01  to  1806— Cotton 

All  other  articles 
Total  domestic  exports 
1819  to  1824 — Cotton 

All  other  articles 
Total  domestic  exports 


$7,132,838 
34,799,760 
42.000  000 
21,670,978 
27,330,931 
49,000,000 


So  that  while  the  business  in  cotton  has  advanced 
in  an  average  sum  of  14  millions  a year,  the  like  va- 
lue of  other  articles  exported  has  been  reduced  near- 
ly 7 millions.  About  only  one-sixth  of  the  people  of 
the  U.  States  have  any  more  direct  interest  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  than  the  cultivators  of  cotton  have 
in  woollen  manufactures.  The  product  for  export, 
therefore,  of  the  first  is  equal  to  11  or  12  dollars  per 
head,  even  of  the  slaves;  but  that  of  the  other  no 
more  than  about  2 dollars  and  75  cents  for  each  of 
the  people.  If  the  first  can  live  by  the  foreign  trade, 
it  is  certain  that  the  last  cannot.  They  must  have  an 
interior  trade  by  which  they  can  participate  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  other,  or  decline  the  latter  alto- 
gether 


Sugar  is  another  great  staple,  and  its  cultivation  is 
local  or  “monopolized”  by  a small  part  of  our  coun- 
try. At  present  chiefly  confined  to  Louisiana,  but 
about  to  be  extensively  produced  in  Florida.  The 
last  year’s  crop  was  about  50,000,000  pounds,  50,000 
hhds.  or  25,000  tons  to  be  transported  coastwise,  or 
by  river  navigation,  for  consumption.  It  is  an  article 
of  general  use,  as  much  in  the  east  as  in  the  south. 
In  the  last  year  we  also  imported — 

76,016,015  lbs.  brown  sugar,  worth  $4,573,407 

8,883,940  lbs.  white  orelayed  737,924 


84,899.955 
21,146,856  exported 


5,311,331 

1,742,034 


73,753,099  lbs.  consumption  $3,569,299 

Which  shews  that  the  whole  consumption  is  more 
than  120  millions  of  pounds.  All  this  quantity  will 
speedily  be  produced  in  the  state  and  territory  nam- 
ed, and  the  “bounty”  upon  it,  in  the  shape  of  a duty 
that  must  exclude  the  foreign  article,  will  amount  to 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  a year.  We  call  it  a 
bounty,  because  the  cultivation  is  and  must  be  local — 
there  cannot  be  any  general  domestic  competition  to 
reduce  the  price,  as  in  every  other  product  or  manu- 
facture of  our  country.  The  cotton  region  is  of  vast 
extent,  wool  may  be  grown  in  every  state,  and  facto- 
ries may  be  established  almost  in  every  spot  where 
people  are  to  be  found  to  work  in  them;  but  it  is  not 
thus  with  sugar.  And  bow  are  the  other  states  to 
purchase  sugar  of  Louisiana,  if  Louisiana  refuses  to 
encourage  and  protect  their  industry?  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should.  And,  on  that  account,  and  because 
of  the  severe  and  direct  loss  of  revenue,  and  of  the 
foreign  trade  which  the  exclusion  of  foreign  sugars 
must  cause,  in  the  sale  of  such  articles  as  are  prohi- 
bited to  the  consumption  of  Europe,  unless  Louisiana 
supports  a tariff  which  benefits  other  states,  she  must 
expect  and  will  obtain  a reduction  of  the  duty  upon 
her  “monopoly,”  sugar.  This  is  inevitable — the  pub- 
lic necessity  will  require  it.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  im- 
ported is  paid  for  in  bread  stuffs,  meats,  manufactures 
and  lumber  and  fish  exported.  Forty-four  millions 
of  pounds  are  received  from  Cuba  only,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  that  island  received  of  us  domestic  articles  of 
: the  value  of  3,749  658  dollars,  and  foreign  articles  to 
: the  value  of  2,382,774  dollars  in  1826— together 
6,132,432  dollars;  or  nearly  a twelfth  part  of  the 

[whole  foreign  business  of  the  United  States,  the  gross 
exports  being  valued  at  77,595,322  dollars.  We  shall 
give  a summary  statement  of  our  commerce  with  Cu- 
ba, and  compare  it  with  that  which  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  except  ip  cotton,  to- 
bacco and  rice. 


Whole  export  of  domestic  products 

to  Cuba, 

,749,658  dollars. 

In  part  composed  of — 

Dollars. 

Fish,  oil  and  spermaceti  candles 

268,438 

Lumber  of  all  sorts 

332,748 

Manufactures  of  wood 

82.166 

Naval  stores 

5,419 

Skins  and  furs 

16,120 

Beef 

83,153 

Butter  and  cheese 

27,661 

Pork,  hams  and  bacon,  lard  and  hogs 

698,203 

Horses  and  mules 

5,300 

129,223  bbls.  flour 

Indian  corn 

616,035 

39,168 

meal 

6,865 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 

13,104 

Potatoes 

22,617 

Apples 

3,999 

Rice 

398,738 

Tobacco,  955  hhds. 

59,468 

Household  furniture 

78,162 

Coaches  and  carriages 

22,400 

Hats 

104,020 

Saddlery 

31,858 

Beer,  porter,  whiskey , &c. 

33,981 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 

185,635 

Candles  and  soap 

205,045 

Snutf  and  manufactured  tobacco 

5,346 

Linseed  oil  and  turpentine 

4,399 

Cables  and  cordage 

8,857 

Iron — nails 

65,045 

Gunpowder 

29,754 

Copper  and  brass  manufactures 

17,447 

Medicinal  drugs 

23,700 

Wearing  apparel,  combs,  brushes,  and 
very  many  small  articles  of  manu- 

factures 

128,910 

3,529,842 

Leaving  only  219,816  dollars  for  all  other  domestic 
articles;  and,  deducting  rice  and  tobacco  from  the 
whole  amount,  the  sum  of  3,291,452,  is  in  the  product 
of  the  grain-growing  and  manufacturing  states.  Cuba 
also  furnishes  a market  for  about  one  tenth  of  all 
the  foreign  articles  which  we  have  to  spare  out  of  our 
exchanges  or  trade  with  other  countries,  in  aid  of  our 
navigation. 

We  shall  now  presents  view  of  our  trade  with  all 
Europe,  except  in  the  articles  cotton,  tobacco  and 
rice,  but  otherwise  including  the  whole  products  of 
our  forests,  fields,  work-shops  and  factories,  and  of 
the  fisheries. 

Russia 
Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway 
Denmark 
Netherlands, 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Gibraltar 
France 
Germany 
Spain 
Portugal 
Italy  and  Malta 
Trieste,  &c. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c. 

Europe,  generally, 

Whole  exports  to  Europe,  1826.  $3,239,475 

Now,  the  exports  to  Cuba,  except  in  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  rice,  were  valued  at  $3,291,452 — leaving 
a balance  in  favor  of  Cuba  against  all  Europe  ot 
$51  977* 

The  trade  with  Hayti,  despised  Wayti,  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  with  Cuba:  and  in  the  Jast 


6.402 
5 943 
15.094 
18,318 
22S  ,730 
1,542  723 
336,603 
524,549 
198.696 
145, S75 
88,479 
71,266 
9,388 
46,897 
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year,  in  domestic  products,  amounted  to  $1,252,910 
• — equal  to  the  whole  of  our  exports  to  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal, 
&c.  indeed  all  Europe,  Great  Britain  and  France  ex- 
cepted ! — and  leaving  out  the  cotton  and  tobacco,  only, 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  and  Germany! 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  these  things  that 
the  merits  of  them  cannot  be  mistaken — that  “he 
who  runs  may  read  ” 

If,  as  before  observed,  the  whole  sugar  consumed 
in  the  United  States  was  of  domestic  production,  (as 
it  soon  will  be  at  the  present  duty  upon  the  foreign 
article),  an  apparent  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of 
4,000,000  dollars  annually  would  take  place,  and 
the  trade  with  Cuba  be  reduced,  from  whence  we 
now  import  46,000,000  lbs  about  one  fourth  of 
which  is  exported  to  purchase  articles  in  Europe 
which  the  people  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  will 
not  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  own  commodities. — 
Let  this  be  observed.  But  the  whole  value  of  wool- 
len goods  imported  in  1826,  as  returned  and  paying 
duty,  was  only  7,8S6  826  -or  of  cloths  and  cassi- 
meres,  no  more  than  4,546,714  dollars.  The  duty  on 
this  last  sum,  if  all  paid,  is  only  1,650,000  dollars — 
end  if  our  manufacturers  of  such  goods  were  protect- 
ed even  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  foreign  articles, 
the  revenue  would  suffer  nearly  in  the  same  amount 
that  it  does  in  the  protection  actually,  and  at  this  time 
afforded,  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar!  or  only  about  one 
third  as  much  as  the  latter  protection  will  amount  to 
when  the  cultivation  shall  be  extended  to  meet  the 
present  home  demand.  These  things  are  true.  Ex- 
amine them  by  the  official  documents.  How  do  we 
‘•'gape  at  gnats  and  swallow  camels!”  The  duties  le- 
vied upon  sugars  are  prohibitory,  so  far  as  the  domes- 
tic industry  can  supply  the  home  demand — but  the 
duties  asked  for  on  cloths  will  not  be  exclusive — not 
prohibitory,  but  protecting;  yet  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection granted  to  a few  sugar  planters  in  Louisiana, 
but  to  say  the  whole  people  thereof,  about  75,000,  is 
equal  to  that  which,  as  the  enemies  of  the  tariff  con- 
tend, is  asked  for  by  the  farmers  and  manufacturers 
and  citizens  of  a majority  of  the  states,  enlisting  the 
feelings  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  See  the  population  table. 

We  wish  to  be  understood  clearly.  We  have  no 
sort  of  a desire  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  sugar,'  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  a monopoly  in  this  country; 
but  are  really  impressed  with  a belief  that  if  the 
duty  on  sugar  was  one  and  a half  cents  per  lb.  in- 
stead of  three  cents,  that,  while  the  revenue  would 
be  increased  by  the  greater  consumption  of  the  fo- 
reign article,  the  demand  for  our  agricultural  products, 
such  as  flour,  beef,  pork,  &c.  and  many  manufactures, 
would  be  nearly  doubled,  in  the  increased  trade 
which  that  reduction  of  duty  would  give  rise  to,  in 
the  enlarged  market  afforded  for  the  productions  of 
Cuba  and  other  West  India  islands,  &c.  We  hope 
that  every  one  of  our  fellow  citizens  will  reflect  up- 
on these  facts  and  remarks  presented.  We  shall  urge 
them  no  further.  All  matters  of  trade,  to  be  just 
and  endurable,  must  be  reciprocal — else  man,  in  one 
climate  or  condition,  will  be  as  the  servant  of  his  fel- 
low in  another.  There  is  no  natural  necessity  for  this, 
and  discretion  or  suffering  miisf  regulate  purchases  by 
sales.  The  Indian  perishes  who  exchanges  his  coats  of 
fur  for  looking  glasses  or  whiskey ; he  must  obtain, 
at  least,  some  blankets  in  lieu  of  his  furs,  or  become 
a victim  to  his  folly,  and  miserably  expire. 

Iron  and  its  manufactures,  until  after  it  passes  the 
state  of  bar  or  relied  iron,  may,  without  any  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  rather  be  regarded  as  the 
representation  of  agricultural  products  than  of  manufac- 
tures, for  the  reason  that  so  large  a porportionof  the 
value  of  the  article  is  derived  from  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ing the  makers  of  it,  and  for  supplies  of  fuel  and  trans- 
portations. We  have  few  facts  to  shew  wbat  is  the  ex- 


tent of  the  home  trade  in  castings  and  bar-iron,  and 
how  far  it  affects  the  coasting  and  inland  trade  of 
our  country.  Its  different  transportations,  however, 
by  land  and  water,  must  amount  to  more  than  300,000 
tons,  and  the  value  of  the  home  product,  in  castings 
and  bar-iron,  may  be  roughly  computed  at  25,000,000 
dollars.  The  furnaces,  forges  and  rolling  mills  of 
Pennsylvania  were  given  as  producing  a value  of 
more  than  three  millions  in  1310 — which  value,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  is  now  two  or  three  times 
greater  than  it  was  then.  We  have  no  satisfactory 
data  on  this  subject.  The  whole  home  manufacture 
of  iron,  in  all  its  various  branches  and  departments, 
and  changes  of  character  and  usefulness,  great  and 
small,  sub:  ists  a vast  number  of  persons,  and  consti- 
tutes a mighty  item  in  the  national  production. 

Nearly  2,000  tons  of  pig  and  bar-iron,  chiefly  the 
product  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  worth 
114,500  dollars,  were  received  at  Providence,  R.  I.  in 
the  past  year,  and  principally  used  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  place,  for  the  cotton  and  other  facto- 
ries. It  is  estimated  that  30,000  tons  of  domestic 
bar-iron  are  used  in  all  the  New  England  states, 
worth  3,000,000  dollars  One  factory  in  New  Hamp* 
shire  consumes  1,200  tons  annually.  The  supplies 
are  principally  derived  from  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  some  from  Maryland.  This 
material  is  extensively  used  in  all  the  manufactories — 
4,000  tons  are  annually  made  or  used  at  Wareham, 
Mass.  Many  machine  shops  use  several  tons  a month. 
The  numerous  works  of  iron  at  Baltimore  and  in  its 
neighborhood,  including  manufactures  of  machinery, 
amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year. 

Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  transported 
east  from  Baltimore,  or  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  payment  for  the  rude  material,  perhaps,  made  in 
the  very  articles  fabricated  from  it!  The  value  of 
the  ore  was  a clear  gain  to  Maryland.  This  business 
has  employed  many  tons  of  shipping. 

The  trade  in  domestic  spirits  is  of  much  value. 
We  have  ascertained  the  quantity  received  at  Bal- 
timore, but  the  facts  which  relate  to  this  article.are 
nearly  as  scarce  as  those  which  belong  to  iron.  *Ali 
the  grain  growing  states  produce  whiskey,  in  the 
want  of  a market  for  bread  stuffs,  and  because  of  its 
easier  transportation.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Maryland  and  Kentucky  are  the  chief  manufac- 
tories of  it.  We  know  little  of  its  distribution.  The 
greater  part  not  used  in  the  states  named,  perhaps, 
passes  south;  a large  quantity,  however,  is  sent  east. 
Lately,  one  forwarding  house  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  received, 
by  the  canal,  900  hhds.  of  Ohio  whiskey,  for  the  east- 
ern market,  and  it  is  supposed  that,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  a million  of  gallons  will  pass  from  the  same 
state  with  the  same  destination.  About  four  millions 
of  gallons  of  foreign  spirits  are  imported;  but  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  sea-coast  transportation  of  domes- 
tic spirits  employs  many  times  as  much  tonnage  as 
the  foreign  trade  in  spirits  employs. 


Inspections  of  domestic  distilled  liquors  at  Balti- 
for  the  years  stated: 


Large  casks. 

Smalt  casks. 

Gallons. 

1324 

2,986 

39,868 

1,494,640 

1825 

7,714 

61,790 

2,625,100 

1826 

7,494 

6S,75S 

2,619,991 

3)6,739,731 

Annually 

2,246,577 

Large  casks  at  100  gallons  and  small  casks  at  30 
each.  Some  pnrt  of  the  liquor  contained  in  the  large 
casks  is  New  England  rum — say  a 25th  part;  all  the 
rest  whiskey,  except  some  apple  and  peach  brandy. 
The  quantity  consumed,  or  exported,  cast  or  south, 
cannot  be  ascertained;  but  the  various  transporta* 
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lion  employs  many  tons  of  shipping;  and  a large  num- 
ber of  wagons  and  horses,  and  their  drivers,  with 
many  Susquehannah  boatman,  &c. 

The  Pennsylvania  canal  commissioners,  in  a report 
made  during  the  last  winter,  estimated  that  157,000 
tons  of  vegetable  and  animal  or  mineral  productions, 
worth  5.430,000  dollars,  descended  the  Susquehan- 
nah to  the  tide  during  the  year  1826 — flour,  grain, 
bacon,  whiskey.  See.  &c.  10,000  barrels  of  flour  and 

3,000  barrels  of  whiskey,  have  sometimes  reached 
Baltimore  in  a single  week,  with  large  quantities  of 
lumber,  $-c.  An  ark  has  arrived  at  Port  Deposite, 
(the  head  of  the  tide),  laden  witn  whiskey  and  pork, 
from  Owego,  in  tue  state  of  New  York,  a distance  of 
315  miles,  in  four  days.  Lancaster  county,  Pa  sent 
to  the  Baliimore  market,  by  way  of  the  river,  about 
5,500  casks  of  whiskey,  and  15,000  barrels  of  flour,  in 
the  last  season:  and  from  Mifflin  county,  in  the  same 
state,  there  was  exported,  in  the  same  year,  68,950 
bbls.  flour,  210.000  bushels  of  wheat,  8,500  barrels 
of  whiskey,  1,450  barrels  of  pork,  500  tons  of  iron, 
400  barrels  of  oil,  &c  &c. 

This  trade  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  by  it  the  farm- 
ers of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
send  large  supplies  eastward,  via  Baltimore,  $-c.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  descending  trade  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah does  not  reach  the  tide  by  the  channel  of 
the  river,  being  arrested  at  various  stopping  places, 
and  taking  new  directions;  and  large  supplies  are 
sometimes  deprived  of  their  natural  channel  by  sud- 
den fallings  of  the  water  of  the  river  ar.d  its  tributa- 
ries, which  are  navigable  only  in  the  time  of  floods. 

The  glass  manufactories  cause  exceedingly  great 
transportations  of  raw  materials  which  would,  with- 
out them,  be  nearly  valueless  We  have  before  us 
statements  of  the  consumption  of  three  of  these  fac- 
tories at  Boston.  The  annual  supplies  of  one  of  them, 
“The  New  England  Flint  Glass  Company,”  areas  fol- 
lows— 

336,000  lbs.  of  pig  lead  from  Missouri,  at  6 cts.  $20,160 
200  tons  of  sand  from  Pennsylvania,  $4  S00 

100  tons  of  pot  clay  from  New  Jersey,  $7  700 

6 tons  of  bar  iron  from  Pennsylvania,  §100  600 
50  tons  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  New 

Hampshire  and  Vermont,  §90  4,500 

2,700  cords  of  wood  from  Maine,  3 8,100 

400  chaldrons  of  coal  from  Virginia,  $10  4.000 

200  tons  of  do.  from  Pennsylvania,  6 1,200 


tity  of  coal  sent  down  the  Schuylkill  can;  to  the  13th 
of  August  of  the  present  year,  was  15,130  ms,  and  it  is 
presumable  that  as  much  more  may  t calculated 
upon  by  the  close  of  the  season.  The  Nw  \ork  and 
Schuylkill  coal  company  have  forvvardl  one  third 
of  the  above  quantity  to  New  York. 

Large  quantities  of  coal  descend  the  Siquebannab, 
and  Richmond  is  famous  for  her  exprts  of  coal. 
Three  glass  factories  at  Boston  consunsd,  within  a 
year,  40,000  bushels  of  Virginia  and  7 00  of  Penn- 
sylvania coal.  The  latter  begins  to  be  led  in  fami- 
lies in  the  interior  of  New  England  Pjvidence  re- 
ceives 12,000  dollars  worth  of  coal  fro  the  states 
just  named 

From  various  accounts  it  appears  thavbout  25,000 
tons  of  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  coal  wei  sent  coast- 
wise last  year,  and  it  is  probable  thathat  quantity 
may  be  doubled  in  the  present,  and  finish  50,000 
tons  of  freight  in  this  new  business. 

We  sought  an  exhibit  of  the  trade  of  ichmond  in 
coal,  but  were  told  that  there  is  no  wapf  obtaining 
any  thing  like  a correct  account  of  it. 

The  following  summary  statements  he  been  fur- 
nished as  to  the  supplies  of  Lehigh  a Schuylkill 
coal,  received  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  compy  received 
from  their  mine  on  the  Lehigh  in  182518,000  tons. 
Consumed  in  Philadelphia  | 9,400 

Sent  coastwise  15,800 

Received  from  the  mines  in  1826  31,280 

Consumed  in  Philadelphia  12,500 

Sent  coastwise  15,200 

A Ion  of  coal  is  about  equal  to  a ton  nsurement — 
say  40  cubic  feet.  A ton  contains  2Sashe!s  of  80 
lbs  each. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  one  iion  of  dol- 
lars; it  commenced  bringing  coal  to  met  in  1820, 
when  10,205  bushels  overstocked  it. 

The  population  of  the  village  of  MauChunk  and 
its  vicinity,  which  is  dependent  on  the  tness  of  the 
company  for  support,  is  now  upward^- 1,300.  A 
rail  way,  9 miles  in  length,  has  recen  been  con- 
structed from  the  mine  to  the  landiat  Mauch 
Chunk. 

Number  of  bushels  sold  by  the  Le'nighal  and  Na- 
vigation company  each  year:  — 


§40,060 

The  whole  import  of  raw  materials  and  fuel  for  these 
three  establishments  employs  about  1 1 ,S60  tons  of 
vessels  in  their  various  voyages  or  trips.  They  sub- 
sist upwards  of  900  persons,  including  the  families  of 
the  workmen,  and  export,  coastwise,  about  3,000 
packages,  worth  §100,000,  of  their  manufactures  an- 
nually, to  N.  Y.  and  other  ports  south.  Besides  the  ar- 
ticles named,  the  proprietors  receive  in  exchange  or 
purchase,  large  quantities  of  flour  and  grain,  for  the 
immediate  supply  of  the  working  people  and  them- 
selves. 

One  house  in  Baltimore,  which  also  sells  a large 
quantity  of  various  goods  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  several  of  the  adjacent  towns  in 
Pennsylvania,  received,  during  the  last  year,  4,257 
packages  of  goods  by  water  from  the  eastern  states, 
of  many  different  sorts  and  descriptions 

The  quantity  of  Schuylkill  coal  transported  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  YTork,  Boston  and  New  Haven, 
in  1826.  was  10,000  tons,  which  gave  employment  to 
140  sioops  and  schooners  averaging  70  tons  each — 

7.000  tons  of  the  above  were  shipped  to  N.  York  by 
the  New  York  and  Schuylkill  coal  company,  and  all 
sold  previous  to  cold  weather  It  is  presumed  that 

21.000  tons  would  have  been  consumed  in  New  York 
had  the  supply  been  equal  to  the  demand.  The  quan- 


1S22 

1823 

1S24 


68,320 

163,042 

267.145 


do. 

do. 

do. 


1S20  10,205  bushels  ) No  anthraciin  market, 

1821  30,048  do.  ) except  from  L&h. 

1 The  demand  hese  years 
did  not  equal  tsupply,  as 
a quantity  remad  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  et  winter. 
1825  795,000  do.  being  the  entire  sk  on  hand, 
were  sold  by  31st  December,  in  addit  to  about 
200,000  bushels  brought  from  Schuylkill]  Susque- 
hannab,  and  the  demand  not  fully  suppii  In  1826, 
the  shipments  from 

Mauch  Chunk  were  31,280  tons,  or  S75>  bushels. 
Schuylkill  16,265  do.  “ 455]  do. 

Statement  of  trade  on  the  Schuylkill  canal  1826. 
Descending — tons.  Ascending  ons. 


Coal 

16,787  Store  goods 

2,670 

Flour  21,245  bbls. 
Grain  and  seeds 

2,023  Iron,  and  castn 

19S 

724  Plaster  of  Par. 

90S 

Live  hogs 

Whiskey 

8 Lumber 

420  Empty  flour  cs, 

776 

Iron  ore 

2,541  kegs  & hogslls 

18 

Butter  and  lard 

41  Litharge 

11 

Marble  and  stone 

1,207  Sand 

72 

Pot  ash 

8 Household  furi-e 

39 

"In  addition  to  this  quantity  a consider,  stock 
was  on  band  from  1824 — the  whole  of  whites  soi,} 
in  1825 
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Nuts 

Tallow 

Iron 

Wood  and  ba| 
Lumber 
Potatoes 
Fruit 

Store  goods 


Total 


3 Melons  and  other  ve- 
6 getables 
122  Bricks 

54  Oysters  and  sea  fish 
1,492  Salt  fish 
16  Marble 
1 Machinery 
128  Virginia  coal 
Logs 


22 

105 

29 

100 

10 

7 

1,478 

500 


25  561  Total  6.943 

Many  thoubid  tons  of  rags,  paper,  books,  binders 
boards  and  wiping  paper  are  transported  from  place 
to  place.  Thlquantities  used  exceed  the  belief  of 
any,  except  pejons  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  whm  employ  ters  of  thousands  of  work- 
ing people,  ^e  value  of  the  paper  making,  print- 
ing, paper  staging  and  hook  binding  businesses,  in- 
cluding. of  crqfee,  the  publication  and  sale  of  books, 
we  think  mu?imount  to  between  15  and  20,000.000 
dollars  a yet  Those  worthy  and  enterprizing  pub- 
lishers at  Pladelpbia,  Messrs  Carey,  Lea  &.  Carey, 
lately  issuedne  work  from  the  press  (Scott's  Life 
of  Napoleonfor  which  tbey  used  twenty-five  tons  of 
paper  The  are  about  50  paper  mills  in  Massachu- 
setts, six  of  tich  have  machines  for  making  paper — 
they  directbmploy  13  or.  1400  persons,  consume 
about  1,700  ns  of  rags,  junk  &c  and- manufacture 
to  the  value  700,000  dollars  a year  We  suppose 
that  the  wh  paper  manufacture  in  the  U.  States, 
including  tbtamping  of  it,  may  amount  to  between 
6 and  7 mill’s  a year,  and  employ  10  or  1 1,000  per- 
sons. Grequantities  of  rags  have  been  imported 
from  Germ:  and  Italy,  but  our  own  people  now 
generally  bo  to  save  them,  and  their  value  probably 
is  two  milli- a year.  So  much  for  old  rags!  One  pa- 
per mill  attsburg  employs  190  persons.  The  mills 
built  by  thtessrs.  Gilpin,  on  the  Brandywine,  in 
Delaware,  m one  of  the  largest  paper-making  es- 
tablishmenn  any  country.  The  works  are  capable 
of  consumione  ton  of  rags  per  day,  worth  100  dol- 
lars. By  ttaachine,  a sheet  of  paper  might  be  made 
an  hundreoiles  long  if  it  were  convenient  to  reel 
it  and  preve  it,  as  it  passes  from  the  machine.  It 
issues  io  aitinued  sheet,  and  is  afterwards  cut  to 
the  sizes  dred. 

AtProviice.on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pearce,  more 
than  3,00Chree  thousand]  coasting  vessels  entered 
id  the  yea626,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
conveying  aqd  from  cargoes  of  various  goods! 

It  is  stat.  fiat  a factory,  working  up  100,000  lbs 
of  wool,  wVtquire  for  the  work  and  the  workmen, 
the  follownspniestic  and  foreign  supplies  besides 
meats — 4,50h>s.  indigo,  20,000  lbs.  dye  woods, 
1,500  lbs.  njler,  100  boxes  best  soap.  250  bbls. 
flour,  10,00C£  iron,  steel  and  nails,  35  bhds.  of  oil, 
with  sugar,  j coffee,  salt,  See  and  40  hhds  of  spirits 
The  wholeptof  such  articles  amounts  to  about 
37,000  doll^  and  their  weight  is  85  tons;  besides 
wool,  fuel, 

The  quart  of  wool  requisite  to  supply  the  exist- 
ing manuffries  is  estimated  at  30,000,000  lbs. 
There  is  Ulise,  a sufficiency  for  household  waDts. 
Much  woolfent  coastwise.  Large  parcels  are  re- 
ceived froiSnnsyivauia,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  west- 
ern Virgin!  A single  house  in  Steubenville  has  for- 
warded abi  150,000  lbs.  in  one  year  to  Boston. 

The  trarrtation  caused  by  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture wool  makes  a large  business.  In  the 
making  ofth,  one  pound  of  dye  stall,  oil,  soap  or 
other  artii  of  foreign  product  is  used  to  every 
pound  of  ol,  and  many  tons  of  these  articles 
are  annul  consumed,  employing  a much  larger 
number  £ips  and  vessels  than  the  good  them- 
selves prfed  would  require  for  their  transpor- 
tation. foyment  in  this  business,  as  well  as  in 


all  others,  begets  ability  to  purchase;  and,  through 
profits  earned,  the  people  are  enabled  to  gratify  their 
fancy  instead  of  being  confined  to  a simple  supply  of 
their  wants  A prosperous  community  will  consume 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  of  many  sorts  of  costly  goods 
as  a distressed  one.  Every  man  with  a family  has 
practical  knowledge  of  this  fact. 

Besides — we  have  added  new  materials  of  the  value 
six  millions  of  dollars  a year  to  the  Joreign  trade  by 
our  manufactures — a sum  greater  than  the  worth  of 
any  other  species  of  such  export,  cotton  excepted. 
This  value  passes  into  the  most  advantageous  trade 
that  we  have— with  Mexico,  South  America,  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  and  directly  aids  our  navigation  in  several 
thousand  tons,  as  well  by  the  outward  as  the  home- 
ward voyages,  laden  with  the  bulky  products  of  these 
countries,  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  hides,  dye- 
woods,  copper,  &c  for  tne  profit  or  comfort  of  our 
manufacturers,  or  the  supply  of  fresh  materials  for 
their  industry  to  operate  upon — which  pass  again,  in 
new  shapes,  into  our  exports  in  continual  progression. 
Ami  this  is  the  more  interesting,  because  all  that  the 
world  will  purchase  of  our  agricultural  productions  we 
at  present  supply.  Europe,  especially,  will  not  take 
any  thing  more  of  us  than  she  does  now;  but  the  pro- 
dui  ts  of  our  agriculture  are  rapidly  increasing — the 
interior  is  approaching  the  sea  board  by  canals  and 
roads,  and  pouring  out  its  abundance.  Human  ingenui- 
ty cannot  devise  any  way  in  which  this  abundance  can 
be  rendered  valuable,  but  by  converting  it  into  goods; 
that  flour,  beef  and  pork,  fyc.  may  be  exported  in  tbe 
form  of  cotton  and  other  cloths,  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  wood,  wool,  leather,  &rc.  tyc 

We  meet  with  the  following  article  in  the  “New 
Bedford  Courier,”  and  adopt  it  as  being  probably  cor- 
rect. Do  all  the  cloths  and  cassimeres  imported  employ 
18,000  tons  of  shipping?  Certainly  not — and  by  a 
large  amount. 

“In  the  manufacture  of  woollens,  oil  is  an  indis- 
pensable ingredient,  and  previously  to  its  passing 
through  its  first  stage  on  the  cards,  it  requires  (he  ap- 
plication of  from  three  to  five  gallons  of  spermaceti 
oil  to  every  hundred  pounds  of  wool.  The  quantity 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  dependent  on  the 
details  of  the  business. 

“At  the  lowest  estimate,  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks 
now  in  the  country  require  nearly  forty  three  thou- 
sand barrels  of  oil.  lha  product  of  20  ships  of  300  tons 
each.  But  as  the  sheep  yield  their  fleeces  every  year, 
and  the  ships  perform  their  voyages  but  once  in  three 
years,  to  supply  the  oil  necessary  for  this  object,  six- 
ty ships,  measuiing  18,000  tons,  must  be  employed — 
manned  by  1,320  seamen  and  victualled  with  7,800 
barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  and  9,000  barrels  of  flour, 
besides  vegetables,  &c  &c.  involving  altogether  a ca- 
pital of  $1,440,000  Of  this  amount,  not  less  than 
$60,000  is  paid  in  duties  to  government. 

“In  my  estimates  i have  purposely  omitted  every  cal- 
culation touching  the  additional  quantity  of  oil  neces- 
sary to  keep  machinery  in  motion  and  light  the  build- 
ings, because  I wished  to  simplify  the  subject  as 
much  as  possible,  and  show  merely  that  every  addi- 
tion of  230,000  sheep  to  our  stock,  immediately  calls 
for  the  outfit  of  a ship  of  the  first  class,  lo  provide  for 
the  one  thing  needful  before  their  fleeces  can  be  con- 
verted into  broadcloth. 

“Others  can  easily  imagine,  and  if  they  please  de- 
monstrate, that  the  labor  of  mechanics  and  artificers 
necessary  to  provide  for  this  subordinate  branch  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  must  concentrate  no  small 
population  in  the  districts  which  circumstances  have 
pointed  out  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  whale  fishery.” 

Large  quantities  of  tobacco  and  rice  are  sent  north 
of  tbe  Potomac,  for  consumption  orfforeign  export. 
New  Vork  exported  50,610  tierces  of  rice  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1824  and  1825.  Of  the  quantities  con- 
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sumed  we  have  no  certain  information;  but  of  to- 
bacco we  must  suppose  that  the  domestic  demand  is 
as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  taxed  as  it  is  at 
3s.  sterling  per  pound— put  down  at  14,000  hhds. 

The  breweries  of  Troy,  N Y.  annually  send  12,000 
barrels  of  beer,  southwardly.  Those  of  Albany,  and 
chiefly  for  the  same  markets,  consume  300,000  bushels 
of  barley,  with  hops,  fcc. 

Naval  stores  are  chiefly  received  from  North -Caro- 
lina, and  paid  for  in  manufactures. 

Furs  and  peltries  mostly  reach  the  Atlantic  states 
from  the  extreme  regions  of  the  west  via  the  lakes 
or  the  Mississippi,  aud  are  paid  for  in  manufactures. 
Large  quantities  of  hats  are  exported  south. 

Copperas  and  alum  wm' made  in  great  quantities 
at  several  places — IO.odV.ons  of  the  former  at  Staf 
ford,  Vermont,  and  some  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and 
Baltimore, ^-c.  The  produet.of  other  works  not  stated. 
About  350  tons  of  alum  are  made  at  the  Cape  Sable 
works,  near  Baltimore,  and  the  quantity  will  soon  be 
increased  to  double  that  amount.  Much  is  also  made 
at  the  great  chemical  factories  in  this  city  These  ar- 
ticles are  distributed  through  all  the  states  of  the 
union.  The  means  of  their  production  are  fully  equal 
the  requisitions  of  the  home  demand. 

Some  thousand  dozen  chairs  were  exported  within 
a year  past  from  Baltimore,  to  Mexico,  South  Ameri- 
ca, Cuba  and  Hayti  One  thousand  dozen  we^e  sent  in 
three  vessels  which  left  Baltimore  on  the  10th  June 
last,  on  voyage*  around  Cape  Horn,  with  a large 
quantity  of  mahogany  furniture,  worth,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  the  chairs.  All  the  products  of  the  mecha- 
nics. 

A New  York  paper  says — A gentleman  who  left 
Albany  a few  days  since,  at  6 A M and  arrived  here 
here  at  7 P.  M.  counted  two  hundred  and  seventy  sloops 
under  way,  or  lying  in  the  stream  waiting  for  favor- 
able wind  or  tide,  between  the  former  place  and  the 
state  prison  dock. 

A late  Albany  Gazette  observes — “A  gentleman 
counted  yesterday  morning  upwards  of  twenty  sail  of 
eastern  vessels  lying  in  port.  Some  were  of  the  first 
class  of  schooners.  There  cannot  be  a better  evi- 
dence of  the  abundance  of  our  market,  or  of  our  pros- 
perity. 

“Indeed  in  what  place  in  the  United  States  can 
Boston,  Salem,  New  London,  Norwich,  Fairfield, 
Providence,  or  any  of  the  towns  “along  shore,”  obtain 
lumber,  domestic  spirits,  grain,  or  ashes,  with  more 
certainty,  or  at  better  rates,  than  at  Albany?” 

The  following  items  are  interesting  as  to  some  of 
the  exports  of  Kentucky,  and  its  supplies  to  the  inter- 
nal trade  of  the  country. 

Passed  the  Cumberland  Gap — 

1824  dollars.  1825  dollars. 

Horses  & mules,  no.  4,005  360,450  6,038  422,850 

Hogs  58.011  406,011  63,036  441,252 

Steers  412  18,689  1,393  41,790 


7S5,150  905,892 

About  one  half  as  much  as  the  preceding  amount 
passed  east  by  the  Kenawha  route,  in  addition  Large 
quantities  of  bacon  and  pork  descended  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  thence  were  transported  coastwise. 

Lead,  and  its  manufactories,  furnish  employment 
for  shipping  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  busi- 
ness has  nearly  increased  to  the  whole  domestic  de- 
mand Shot  and  other  preparations  of  lead  will  spee- 
dily pass  into  o«r  list  of  exports,  and  form  a handsome 
item.  At  the  new  mines  on  the  Fever  River,  700,000 
lbs.  were  smelted  in  the  month  of  June  last.  Al- 
most any  desired  quantity  may  be  obtained  at  these 
mines,  and  from  those  in  Missouri.  Many  hundred 


tons  are  used  in  the  glass  and  shot  factories.  How- 
ever, there  was  imported  in  the  last  year  5,849,100 
pounds  of  bar,  sheet  and  pig  lead,  93,945  lbs.  shot, 
1 817  991  lbs  white  and  red  lead,  dry  or  ground  in 
oil,  and  34  841  dollars  worth  of  manufactures  of 
pewter  and  lead  together  valued  at  429,631  dollars, 
all  which  tve  ought  to  make  at  home,  having  the  ore 
as  rich  and  as  abundant  as  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country,  and  which,  in  its  river  navigation  to  New 
Orleans,  or  through  the  lakes  and  canals,  or  trans- 
portation coastwise,  as  well  as  its  manufacture,  will 
employ  and  subsist  many  thousands  of  persons. 

Hay,  to  the  amount  of  between  2 and  3,000  dollars, 
was  Iasi  year  shipped  at  Albany,  N Y.  direct  to  New 
Orleans.  The  exports  of  salt,  gypsum,  &fc.  from  the 
same  city  to  many  places,  are  very  large. 

About  25  000  bales  of  cotton  are  annually  received 
at  Albany  from  the  southern  states. 

The  small  ounty  of  Green,  Pa.  exports  60,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  hogs,  besides  bacon,  chiefly  to  Balti- 
more, with  many  horses  and  cattle.  Washington 
county,  in  the  same  state,  exports  50,000  dollars 
worth  of  cattle  annually. 

There  are  many  cotton  and  powder  mills  in  Ken- 
tucky About  1,000,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging, 
worth  250,000  dollars,  are  annually  made.  Hemp 
and  yarns  and  cordage  to  a large  amount,  are  sent  to 
other  states.  The  exports  of  Kentucky  in  horses  and 
mules,  hogs,  whiskey,  and  other  animal  and  vegetable 
productions  of  the  farmers,  are  valued  at  $4,000,000 
a year  Eastern  cottons  are  in  general  use,  and  pre- 
ferred to  foreign  goods. 

Delaware  has  about  50,000  sheep,  1,000  of  which 
are  merino  and  500  of  theBakewell  breed — the  resi- 
due variously  mixed.  This  state  exports  6,000  head 
of  fat  cattle,  worth  30  dollars  each,  annually  to  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Baltimore;  with  great  quantities  of  flour 
and  grain;  paper  to  the  amount  of  35,000  dollars; 
tanners  and  Quercitron  bark  to  the  value  of  50,000 
dollars,  to  Philadelphia  and  New  Yoik;  6,000  dollars 
worth  of  castor  oil  to  Baltimore;  pleasure  carriages 
to  Maryland  valued  at  15,000  dollars;  much  lumber 
of  all  sorts;  and  more  than  1,000,000  dollars  worth  of 
cotton  and  woollen  fabricks  and  gun  powder,  8,‘c. — 
Leather  is  also  a considerable  article  of  the  do- 
mestic trade. 

Providence  imports  36.7S5  bales  of  cotton,  95,360 
bbls.  of  flour,  200,000  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  4,300 
bales  of  wool,  200  lbs.  each,  4.000  dollars  worth  of 
clay-pots,  5,000  dollars  in  spades  and  shovels,  3,000 
dollars  in  iron  ore,  with  large  quantities  of  rye,  oats, 
beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  and  iron  and  coal,  $'C. 
mentioned  in  other  of  these  remarks. 

The  various  manufactures  in  the  city  of  N.  York, 
which  are  exported  to  other  states  or  "pass  into  the 
more  immediate  domestic  consumption  or  use,  are  es- 
timated at  $18  500,0u0  a year.  Though  the  state- 
ment before  us  i3  given  only  as  an  approximation  to 
the  real  value  of  the  products,  we  believe  that  the 
industry  of  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  yield 
millions  more,  at  the  sale  price  of  articles  made  by 
them,  excluding  builders  of  houses  and  others  not 
generally  employed  in  making  things  for  public  use 
or  purchase.  All  the  chief  cities  manutacture  large- 
ly. Philadelphia  (within  the  city  and  liberties)  per- 
haps to  the  amount  of  25  millions,  and  exclusive  as 
above:  there  are  about  5,OOU  looms  in  this  city,  which, 
at  one  dollar  only  per  day  for  each  loom,  for  300 
days,  is  1,500,000  dollars — the  products  of  the  brew- 
eries is  equal  to  300,000  dollars,  of  the  umbrella  fac- 
tories 400,000!  and  so  on;  these  are  mere  specimens. 

Baltimore  may  be  said  to  exist  by  her  manufactures 

without  them  she  would  he  “poor  indeed.”  Mauy 
millions  are  produced  in  Boston.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  variety  of  fabricks,  we  shall  partially  copy  the  list 
before  us  of  the  manufactures  of  New  York,  just 
above  referred  to— say,  ships  and  other  vessels,  c»3t-> 
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Jngs  ot  iron,  works  of  iron  for  vessels,  steam  engines, 
fire  engines,  $-c.  carriages,  saddlery,  manufactures  of 
leather,  cabinet  and  other  furniture,  carpeting  and 
floor  cloths,  glass  and  glass  wares,  upholstery,  s'tone, 
wooden  and  tin  wares,  stoves,  mill  wright  work,  hats, 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  umbrellas,  paints,  inks,  combs, 
clothes,  (ready  made),  brushes,  glue,  whips  and  canes, 
snuff  and  tobacco,  marble,  steel,  shot,  candles,  soap, 
beer,  ale  and  porter,  spirits,  refined  sugar,  books, 
maps,  4rc.  musical  and  nautical  instruments,  engrav- 
ings, jewelry,  pencils,  plated  ware,  millenery,  pocket 
books,  types,  printing  presses,  varnishes,  copper,  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  Sfo 

Among  the  exports  from  Newark  #c.  in  Essex 
county, New  Jersey,  annually,  are  $400,000  worth  of 
shoes,  100,000  of  carriages,  5,000  of  coach  lace, 

10,000  of  chairs,  50,000  of  cider,  5,000  of  cider 
brandy,  5,000  of  cabinet  wares,  20,000  of  hats, 

10.000  of  jewelry,  100,000  of  sadlery,  230,000  of 
paper  and  10,000  of  carpenter’s  planes. 

Berks  county,  Pennsylvania,  had  a population  of 
46,275  in  lS20,and  now  contains  150  grist  mills,  130 
saw  mills,  252  distilleries,  25  oil  mills,  17  fulling 
mills,  13  carding  machines,  3 carding  and  spinning 
machines,  8 clover  seed  mills,  68  tanneries,  6 lilt 
hammers,  4 sickle  manufactories,  1 slitting  and  roll- 
ing mill,  1 boreing  mill,  10  paper  mills,  7 furnaces,  17 
forges,  1 woollen  factory,  4 breweries.  Upwards  of 
500  hands  are  employed  at  Reading,  the  capital  of 
the  county,  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats,  which 
generally  find  a market  in  the  south.  The  exports  of 
flour,  wheat,  rye  and  corn,  $-c.  are  very  large. 

About  fifty-five  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
annually  descend  the  Connecticut  river  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont — worth  540,000  dollars,  300 
tons  of  copperas  pass  to  market  by  the  same  channel, 
and  120,000  gallons  of  gin,  with  200  tons  of  soap 
gtone  and  great  qualities  of  slate;  also  100  tons  of 
peas,  beans  and  flaxseed,  ISO  tons  of  pork  in  barrels. 
Cattle  are  chiefly  driven  on  the  hoof,  and  much  pork 
is  transported  over  iand.  Sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobac- 
co, naval  stores,  much  flour,  salt,  (a  portion  of  the 
manufacture  of  North  Carolina),  <$-c.  ^-c.  ascend  the 
river  for  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  But  the  ma 
nufacturing  establishments  at  Dover  afford  a large 
market  for  the  people  of  several  of  the  counties  of 
states  named;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  from 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  centres  at  Boston  and 
Portland. 

There  are  among  the  many  manufactories  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  following  is  a brief  view  of  four 
of  the  establishments. 

1.  The  Dover  factory,  using  728,000  lbs.  of  cot- 
ton, and  preparing  to  use  1,000,000.  It  will  then 
employ  1,000  persons,  and  the  printing  of  goods, 
about  to  be  added,  will  employ  600  more — total  1,600. 
It  will  consume  3,500  gallons  of  oil  for  lights,  and 
much  Lehigh  coal,  to  heat  the  four  cotton  mills, 
which  are  450  feet  loDg  and  5 stories  high,  &c. — 
There  is  a rolling  mill  and  nail  factory  at  this  place 
using  1,200  tons  of  iron.  The  capital  expended  is 

1.500.000  dollars. 

2.  Great  Falls  factories  at  Somersworth,  consum- 
ing 234.000  lbs.  of  cotton  and  about  to  use  457,000. 
Coal  is  used  to  heat  the  buildings  and  in  the  melting 
and  manufacture  of  iron  into  machinery,  &c.  Much 
oil  used  for  lights.  There  is  a woollen  factory  capable 
of  making  400  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and  200  yards 
of  carpeting  per  day,  requiring  1,000  lbs.  fine  and 
600  of  coarse  wool  daily.  Its  capacity  is  only  about 
one  third  exerted  at  the  present  time — using  500  lbs. 
of  fine  and  150  of  coarse  wool. 

This  establishment  commenced  in  1822 — the  capi- 
tal expended  is  1,000,000  dollars.  Among  the  im- 
ports are  2,000  bbls.  of  flour  and  6,000  bushels  of 


southern  corn,  with  much  iron,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
&c  from  various  slates. 

There  are  used  at  this  factory  9,000  lbs.  indigo, 

9.000  lbs.  madder,  40,000  lbs  dye-wood,  3,500  Iba. 
copperas,  4,000  lbs.  alum,  S00  lbs.  cream  and  crude 
tartar,  &e.  and  at  present  employs  230  persons — 
viz  70  men  and  160  women  and  children,  the  lat- 
ter chit-Hy  boys.  When  in  full  operation  will  require 
450  work  people.  All  the  machines  were  made-  by 
Americans,  and  1 1 12lhs  of  the  persons  employed  we 
native  citizens. 

Other  buildings  of  equal  extent  are  erected — and, 
if  the  slate  of  the  woollen  business  will  admit  of  it, 

2.000  lbs.  of  fine  wool  may  be  daily  used  in  the  whole, 
(besides  coarse  wool),  and  about  850  persons  be 
speedily  employed  at  this  j*ce  in  making  cloth. 

3.  The  Salmon  Falls  factory  at  Somersworth,  capi- 
tal 240,000  dollars — and  makes  40,000  yards  of  broad 
cloth  annually.  It  consumed  last  year  110,000  lbs. 
fine  wool.  The  materials  used  at  this  factory  at  their 
cost,  including  the  wool,  viz.  indigo,  madder,  log- 
wood, cam  wood,  fustic,  oil,  twine,  silk,  tapes,  woad, 
bran,  glue,  teasels,  bark,  fuel,  copperas,  red  argot, 
vitriol,  alum,  aqua  fortis,  soap,  glue,  leather,  brooms, 
&.c.  &c.  &c  amounted  the  last  year  to  $61,106,32. 

4.  New  Market  factory — capital  600,000  dollars, 
uses  300,000  lbs.  cotton,  employs  400  persons,  and 
makes  1,200.000  yards  of  cloth 

There  are  19  other  establishments  in  New  Hamp- 
shire— but  the  four  named  are  larger  than  the  average 
of  the  rest,  though  some  of  these  are  extensive. 

A general  statistical  account  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  together 
with  several  other  mechanical  employments  more 
immediately  connected  with  them,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Fisher — extracted  from  the  Paterson  Intelligencer 
of  the  25th  July,  1827. 

The  whole  amount  of  capital  vested  in  these  esta- 
blishments, in  buildings,  machinery,  fixtures,  &c.  is 
$757,950  The  establishments  are  as  follows: 

4 Turners’  shops,  employing  22  hands. 

1 Millwright,  do  6 bands. 

1 Millwright  and  machine  shop,  do.  11  hands. 

3 other  machinists,  do.  84  hands. 

1 Cutlery  and  shear  factory,  do.  3 hands. 

1 Woo!  carding  establishment,  do.  2 hands. 

1 Iron  and  brass  l'oundery,  do.  13  hands.  Iron 
consumed  annually  in  this  foundery  is  448,000  lbs. 
Brass,  16,500  lbs. 


Total  iron  and  brass,  464,500  lbs. 

Estimated  value  of  the  above,  13,300  dollars. 

Iron  castings  of  various  descriptions  made 
annually,  397,000  lbs. 

Brass,  15,000  lbs. 


Total  of  iron  and  brass,  412,000  lbs. 


1 Rolling  and  slitting  mill  and  nail  factory.  Amount 
of  iron  consumed  annually  896,000  lbs.  Estimated 
cost,  40,320  dollars.  Nails  manufactured  annually, 
851,200  lbs 

There  are  15  cotton  factories,  employing  24,354 
spindles  There  are  also  2 flax  or  duck  fac- 
tories, employing  1,644 


Total  cotton  and  flax  spindles,  25,998 


The  ravV  cotton  consumed  annually  is  1,S4S,100  lbs. 
The  quantity  of  flax,  do  do.  620,000  lbs. 


Total  cotton  and  flax,  2,463,100  lbs. 
The  medium  cost  of  the  above  is  302,187  dollars. 
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There  are  in  operation  in  the  factories, 

Power  looms  281 

Hand  looms  50 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  are  employed 
in  the  town,  hand  looms  339 

Total  hand  looms  399 

Whole  number  of  looms  670 

Cotton  yarn  of  various  Nos.  spun  annu- 
ally 1 630,000  lbs. 

Linen  yarn  430.000  lbs. 


Total  cotton  ant], linen  yarn  2,060,000  lbs. 
The  whole  amount  of  cotton  and  linen  duck  made  in 
the  place  annually,  is  638,300  yards. 

Do.  of  cotton  cloth  of  all  other  de- 
scriptions 3,354,500  yards. 


Total  of  cotton  and  linen  cloth  3,992,800  yards. 

Besides  the  yarn  made  into  cloth  in  Paterson,  there 
are  exported  from  the  place,  principally  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  annually,  797,000  lbs.  of  yarn. 

In  the  above  view  of  the  different  establishments, 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  stock  used,  or  of  the  work 
produced  in  the  several  turning  and  machine  shops, 
which  forms  a large  item  in  the  business  of  the  place. 

Hands  employed  in  the  above  shops  and  factories 
are,  381  men,  386  women,  and  686  girls  and  boys. 
Total,  1,453. 

The  annual  pay  of  these  hands  is  221,123  dollars. 

These  manufactures  and  factories  give  employment 
to  a large  number  of  mechanics  The  present  white 
population  is  6,236.  The  increase  since  4th  July 
1825,  is  1,155 — births  252,  deaths  147 — excess  births 
107. 

[To  shew  the  various  trades  and  business  to  which 
such  establishments  give  subsistence,  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing not  embraced  in  the  preceding  items  concern- 
ing Paterson — 28  blacksmiths,  55  shoemakers,  43  tai- 
lors and  tailoresses,  46  milliners  and  mantua-makers, 
21  physicians,  lawyers,  notaries,  justices,  &c.  104  car- 
penters, 50  masons  and  about  175  other  mechanics 
actually  employed,  90  storekeepers  of  various  busi- 
ness, &c.  and  there  are  two  banks,  two  printing  of- 
fices, 2 breweries,  2 bakeries,  2 livery  stables  and  10 
hotels,  &e.  all  employing  persons  not  stated. 

What  better  can  exhibit  how  the  various  classes  of 
society  are  dependent  on  one  another  than  this  au- 
thentic statement?  We  have  also  the  pleasure  to  no- 
tice that  there  are  in  Paterson  7 places  for  public 
worship,  8 officiating  clergymen,  11  schools  with  633 
scholars,  with  4 Sunday  schools  at  which  435  children 
are  instructed,  and  that  an  infant  school  is  about  to 
be  established.  There  is  also  a Philosophical  society, 
which  meets  weekly,  for  the  acquirement  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  zealously  attended  by  the  young 
men.] 

The  bank  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  1st  July  last,  sold  domestic  bills 
of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  millions  of 
dollars!  This  item  powerfully  assists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  interior  trade 
of  our  country. 

About  12,000  boxes  of  glass,  manufactured  at  Pitts- 
burg, Wheeling,  &c.  west  of  the  mountains,  have  been 
annually  forwarded  to  the  eastern  states,  especially 
to  Boston,  and  without  interfering  with  the  extensive 
glass  works  there.  Thus  the  west  sends  grain  and 
coal  and  earth  and  metal,  to  the  east. 

The  transportations  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mate- 
rials to  make  it,  employs  many  tons  of  vessels.  The 
! domestic  manufacture  is  more  than  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. We  imported  only  63,299  lbs.  in  1826,  anil 
exported  1,107,565  lbs.  Mills  are  to  be  found  in 
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many  of  the  states,  but  the  estabHsjrosM  ^r-  L 
Dupont,  on  the  Brandywine,  is  believed  to  be  one  ot 
the  largest,  on  public  or  private  recount,  in  the  world 
— and  a better  and  stronger  powder  is  not  made 
any  where.  The  works  extend  almost  two  miles  along 
the  romantic  stream — a large  population  is  collected, 
beautiful  buildings  erected,  and  fertile  garden  spots, 
or  indeed,  fields,  made , where  a rabbit,  25  years  ago, 
could  not  have  passed,  baeause  of  the  magnitude  and 
multitude  of  the  rude  and  hard  rocks  wh.ch  compos- 
ed the  surface. 

The  “Boston  Courier”  of  Sept.  27,  says— A single 
mercantile  house,  on  Long  wharf,  h is  sold  since 
the  first  of  January  last,  thirty-seven  thousand  barrels 
of  Gennessee  flour;  of  which  less  than  300  barrels  have 
been  disposed  of  coast-wise;  the  remaitder  has  been 
sold  to  country  traders,  and  chiefly  to  those  in  the 
manufacturing  villages. 

Another  house  has  paid,  since  the  first  of  April, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  American 
wool,  purchased  of  framers  and  wool  growers  belong- 
ing to  the  New  England  states  and  New  York,  and 
sold  out  again  to  the  manufacturers  of  New  England. 

The  Boston  and  Canton  Factory  company  import- 
ed, during  five  months  preceding  the  first  of  May 
last,  one  million  pounds  of  Smyrna  wool;  all  of  which 
is  used  in  its  own  factory,  in  the  manufacture  of  what 
is  called  negro  cloths. 

[This  wool  is  equal  to  about  450  tons,  and  possibly 
exceeds  the  weight  of  all  the  foreign  cloths  and  cas- 
simeres  imported  into  Boston  in  the  same  time,  and 
so  affects  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States!] 

We  shall  offer  two  other  enumerations  of  facts 
t exhibit  the  business  which  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments create,  and  the  active  and  large  circula- 
tions  of  money  which  they  cause. 

The  Union  Manufacturing  Company  of  Maryland, 
whose  mills  are  on  the  Patapsco,  immediately  em- 
ploy more  than  400 persons,  and  afford  subsistence  to 
about  1000,  who  are  located  on  their  premises.  Nine 
tenths  of  these  employed  would  be  idle,  except 
for  some  works  of  this  description,  and  the  rest, 
who  subsist  plentifully,  avid  are  well  clothed, 
would  be  scantdy  fed  and  clothed.  The  appear, 
ance  of  these  people  and  their  manners,  their  in- 
telligence and  virtue,  compared  with  the  classes 
from  which  they  were  drawn,  are  as  strongly  mark- 
ed in  their  favor  as  though  they  belonged  to  differ, 
ent  races  of  men  and  women.  About  120  of  the  400 
are  females  weaving  with  power  looms;  these 
average  more  thrn  10  dollars  per  month,  and  the 
price  of  boarding  each  is  125  cents  per  week. 
Their  grade  is  much  above  that  of  servants  em- 
ployed in  families  - their  earnings  much  more,  liv- 
ing better,  and  time  more  at  their  own  command, 
and  they  are  always  advancing  in  knowledge, 

500.000  lbs  of  cotton,  are  annually  consumed 
at  this  establishment;  its  weight  is  almost  230  tons, 
and  perhaps  120  tons  of  the  goods  which  it  pro- 
duces goes  into  the  foreign  exports  of  the  United 
Stales. 

1200  barrels  of  flour,  500  cwt.  o;  indian  meal, 
and  30,000  lbs.  of  bacon,  besides  what  is  brought 
upon  the  premises  by  individual  purchasers,  are 
among  the  articles  disposed  of  at  this  factory;  with 
10,000  dollars  worth  of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  tea, 
and  other  foreign  groceries,  and  18,000  dollars 
worth  of  British  and  other  taxed  goods,  in  addition 
to  some  articles  and  supplies  obtained  at  the  stores 
in  the  neighborhood,  all  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  consequence  of  this  factory. 

The  probability  is  thatall  the  peopleemployed  and 
subsisted  at  or  through  these  works,  annually  con* 
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surfife  more  than  ’0,000  dollars  worth  of  taxed  goods 

though  the  chilcPen  collected  there  are  in  tile  pro. 
portion  of  three  toor.e,  compared  with  their  gross 
number  in  the  United  States,  such  places  being  the 
asylums  of  widows  and  old  persons  encumbered 
with  large  families,  tot  proud  to  enter  into  the  poor 
houses,  and  not  ashamed  to  do  what  they  can  to 
obtain  an  honest  livelihood  for  themselves.  The 
supplies  of  working  people  for  this  and  all  the  oth- 
er establishments  round  about  Baltimore,  are  drawn 
from  the  poorest  of  the  communi  y,  wno  soon  cast 
Off  their  miserable  looks  and  rigged  habiliments, 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  tuin 
dreds  and  thousan  is  who  never  would  have  known 
the  difference  between  A and  Z,  had  they  rem  in 
ed  at  their  old  homes,  learn  to  read  and  write,  and 
become  respectable  young  women,  worthy  wives, 
and  good  mothers.  Many  of  them  who  are  expert 
and  economic  1,  accumulate  handsome  little  sums  of 
money,  with  vhich  to  begin  toe  world  when  mar- 
ried, whose  parents  never  had  so  much  before  hand 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives  The  morals  of 
the  females  at  such  establishments,  whether  from 
the  necessity  of  preserving  order,  or  whatever 
cause,  are  incomparably  superior  to  those  of  their 
own  class,  running  wild  through  the  woods,  or  loit. 
ering  in  the  streets,  ragged  and  filthy,  victims  of 
laainess,  lewdness,  intemperance  and  disease. 

The  Warren  factory,  we  believe,  is  more  xten 
sive  than  the  Union — there  are  also  near  B iltimore, 
the  Thistle,  the  Savage,  the  Patapsco,  the  Pow 
hatan,  and  the  Washington,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  and  under,  at  least,  equally  good  regula- 
tions as  the  establishment  which  we  have  particu- 
larly spoken  of,  its  items  being  at  iiand.  And  fur- 
ther,  there  is  a great  establishment  in  the  city, 
lately  much  enlarged,  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  making  cotton  canvass,  See.  and  more  than  400 
persons  are  employed  therein,  the  chief  part 
of  whom  reside  in  70  or  80  two  story  brick  tone 
ments  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  the 
whole  would  make  a large  vilLg  , if  detached  from 
the  city:  there  is  also  the  Lanvale  factory  within 
the  limits  of  the  corporation  and  perhaps  others  in 
the  neighborhood  that  we  do  not  just  now  recollect. 

The  following  summary  notice  of  the  business 
transacted  at  and  in  consequence  of  Dupont’s  p-nv- 
der  mills,  is  drawn  from  an  aulhentic  source,  and 
pleasingly  shews  more  of  the  effects  of  domestic 
manufactures. 

This  establishment  was  made  in  1303,  and  since 
then,  up  to  the  1st  June  last,  9,718  438  lbs.  of 
powder  have  been  manufactured  there*'.  Had 
this  been  imported,  and  at  the  average  price  of  not 
less  than  21  cents  per  pound,  as  its  actual  cost  in 
England  or  France,  the  whole  sum  to  have  been 
paid  away  would  have  exceeded  nvo  millions  of 
dollars,  all  which,  except  for  the  cost  of  the  raw 
materials,  has  been  kept  at  home.  Now  this,  and 
other  establishments  furnish  large  quantities  for 
exportation  — much  capital  being  involved  in  the 
manufacture;  and  the  domestic  competition  keeps 
dawn  the  cost  to  the  consumer  - foreign  powd  r, 
at  the  present  time,  being  from  26  to  30  cents  per 
lb.  without  profit  to  the  merchant,  whii  the  Ame- 
rican, with  at  least  the  same  good  qualities,  sells  at 
from  16  to  20  cents:  and  if  the  home  manufacture 
was  stopped,  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  would 
'immediately  rise  to  trom  32  to  36  cents  Before 
3the  war,  which  established  the  domestic  powdi-r 
Vorks,  the  price  was  fifty  cents,  or  more  than  double 
iHs  present  rate,  and  chiefly  for  the  profit  of  foreign- 
, vs!  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  policy  of  allowing  a 


drawback  of  duties  on  imported  gun  powder,  may 
well  be  questioned.  Why  be  the  mere  agent  of 
of  seeking  a market  for  the  foreign  product,  when 
we  have  a better  one  of  our  own  to  supply  the  de- 
mand? Self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Further,  we  may  remark  that  ciude  saltpetre,  one 
of  the  principal  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  gun  p wder,  is  now  taxed  with  a duty  of  15  per 
cent  Saltpetre  is  not  manufactured  in  this  coun. 
try  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  very  small  com- 
paritive  quantities,  and  should  not,  if  it  could,  as  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  keep  for  time  of  war  all 
that  the  country  may  contain.  The  duty  of  3 cts.  per 
lb  on  refined  saltpetre,  which  was  laid  by  the  tariff 
of  1824,  acts,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  industry,  and  has  already  had  the  good  ef- 
feet  of  every  other  encouragement  to  domestic 
manufactures,  There  are  now  sevral  large  estab- 
lishments for  refining  saltpetre,  and  the  price  which, 
when  imported  and  previous  to  the  duty,  had  nev- 
er been  less  than  ten  cents  per  pound,  is  now  re* 
duced  to  7£  cents  per  pound. 

The  product  of  Duponts  m ils  for  several  years 
past  has  been  from  6 to  700,000  lbs.  With  the  new 
mills  lately  added,  the  quantity  manufactured  in 
the  pres  nt  year  is  expected  to  exceed  800,000 
lbs.  The  materials  imported  for  making  the  quan- 
is  712,000  lbs.  of  crude  salt  petre  from  the  Eastln- 
di  s,  and  94,000  lbs  of  brimstone  from  France  or 
Italy  -together  weighing  more  than  the  manufac- 
tured article,  and  because  of  the  greater  length  of 
the  voyages  lor  tne  chief  article,  employing  three 
times  more  tonnage  than  the  m.nuiactured  article, 
if  imported  from  Europe,  would  do!  Besides, 
there  are  employed  at  this  factory — 

Jilen. 

Overseers,  clerks,  and  powder  makers,  Sic.  99 
Blacksmiths,  3 

Mid  wrights,  8 

Caipenters,  6 

Masons,  5 

121 

Add,  coopers  for  making  casks,  17 

Tinners  to  make  cannisters,  2 

140 

Then  there  are  wagoners  and  shallopmen,  to  trans. 
port  the  materials  and  goods  to  and  fro,  persons  to 
supply  the  coopers  with  wood,  &c.  and  many,  at 
certain  seasons,  are  engaged  in  gathering  and  pre- 
paring the  wood  of  willows,  Sec  for  charcoal.  It 
is  moderate  to  suppose  that  600  persons  are  sub. 
sisted  by  this  factory,  independent  of  the  farmers 
furnishing  their  particular  supplies  because  of  its  ex- 
istence. I’h  : foreign  and  coasting  transportations, 
caused  by  this  establishment,  is  not  less  than  1,200 
tons  annually. 

There  is  another  thing  worthy  of  remark  which 
belongs  to  this  establishment,  and  many  others — 
several  of  the  working  people  suffer  their  earn, 
iegs  to  accumulate  until  they  amount  to  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  proceed  to  the  west,  and  become  cul- 
tivators of  their  own  fields.  This  is  an  evil  that 
attends  manufacturing  in  America,  as  a British 
manufacturer  would  say — the  frugal  and  deserv. 
ing  are  pi  ced  in  the  road  to  independence — but 
who  would  arrest  their  progress?  No  one  Every 
liberal  proprietor,  like  Mr  Uupont,  encourages  and 
carefully  guards  the  interests  of  such  men,  though 
he  may  now  and  then  lose  one  of  his  best  work- 
men by  it;  the  example  is  precious  to  those  who 
remain,  and  the  account  is  far  more  than  balanced  in 
favor  of  human  nature. 
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We  have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  noticed  cer- 
tain of  the  chief  things,  and  a few  of  the  minor  arti- 
cles which  make  up  the  domestic  trade  of  our  coun 
try,  and  are  not  without  hope  that  many  who  shall 
reflect  Hpon  what  is  stated,  will  be  much  surprised  at 
the  real  importance  of  this  trade,  which,  because  of 
our  familiarity  with  it,  we  have  s>;  generally  regarded 
as  a secondary  concern!  It  is  strange  to  observe 
the  transmutations  which  this  commerce  causes. — 
Bread  from  Baltimore,  iron  from  Philadelphia,  lead 
from  St.  Louis,  travel  east,  and  return  in  the  shape 
of  cotton  or  woollen  cloths,  wine  glasses  or  tum- 
blers, these  again  are  changed  or  interchanged  to 
and  fro  times  without  number;  and  there  is  a per- 
petual reciprocal  trade  between  those  who  have  ar 
tides  to  sell  and  are  willing  to  buy,  and  each  fur- 
nishes the  other  on  cheaper  terms  than  foreign 
ers  would  supply  them  at:  and  iD  these  we  see  a 
happy  union  between  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce;  the  production  of  the  first  subsisting  the 
second,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  second  joining  it- 
self to  the  first  to  increase  commerce,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  And  thus  an  active  circulation  of  value 
is  kept  up  which  preserves  the  vitality  of  all  parts  of 
the  union.  During  the  present  year  the  chemical 
preparations  at  Baltimore  will  have  a value  of  about 
400,000  dollars — and  some  of  these  will  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at 
Eastport,  at  the  Saut  de  St.  Marie,  and  Tallahassee — 
in  every  state.  So  with  the  great  staple  of  Pennsylva- 
nia— her  iron;  so  with  various  manufactures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Maine  wants  the  cotton  of  Alabama,  and 
the  latter  wants  the  wool  and  woollens  of  Maine  The 
small  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  have  no 
apprehensions  of  their  great  neighbors,  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts,  but  throw  out  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  without  restraint,  the  various  products  of 
their  industry,  and  receive  whatever  is  convenient 
or  comfortable  for  themselves.  A common  ‘ star 
ry  flag”  floats  over  the  navigation  which  each  keeps 
up  with  the  other,  and  our  lakes  and  rivers  are  en- 
livened by  the  same  emblem  of  liberty  and  light,  of 
union  and  strength,  the  pledge  also  of  safety.  The 
silence  of  our  forests  is  broken  by  the  hum  of  domestic 
trade,  and  the  “bowels  of  the  land”  witness  oar  indus- 
try; the  great  “land  ships”  of  Pennsylvania,  &c  pene 
trate  the  interior  in  every  direction,  and  our  coasting 
vessels  visit  every  inlet  from  the  sea.  Foreignershave 
no  “regulation”  over  this  trade — it  is  independent 
of  “British  orders  in  council”  or  “French  decrees.” 
It  is  our  own — the  source  of  wealth,  the  parent  of  popu- 
lation, and  grand  nursery  of  soldiers  and  seamen. 

In  conclusion — With  respect  to  the  domestic  navi- 
gation which  the  mutual  supplies  and  mutual  wants 
of  the  different  parts  of  our  country  require,  and  the 
foreign  trade  which  our  manufactures  furnish,  we 
again  remark,  that  the  whole  concern  is  our  oion.  The 
ships  are  built  by  our  own  mechanics,  navigated  by 
our  own  seamen,  and  all  subsisted  by  our  own  farm- 
ers. These  great  businesses  are  daily  increasing. 
If  further  protection  be  afforded  as  reciprocity  is  de- 
nied by  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries 
in  their  trade  with  us,  the  coasting  trade  which  has 
risen  from  281,622  tons  in  1800,  to  722,326  tons  in 
1826,  will  probably  amount  to  more  than  a million  in 
1830,  and  our  whole  coast  will  be  bordered  by  ves- 
sels, navigated  by  a hardy  race,  whose  march  is  “on 
the  mountain  wave,”  able  and  willing  to  chastise  the 
insolent  who  shall  approach  our  shores  with  hostile 
bearing  towards  us.  The  fact  certainly  is — that 
manufactures  have  already,  though  yet  in  their  infan- 
cy with  us,  very  materially  increased  the  tonnage  and 
seamen  of  the  United  States. 


to  the  United  States  for  duties  on  gods  imported,  18 
an  important  and  iniquitous  agent,  iideed,  by  wnic 
foreign  manufacturers  and  merchant!  operate  againo 
the  rightful  interests  of  our  own,  anl  cause  that  un- 
steadiness in  the  market  which  unhinges  ill  regu  ar 
business  and  produces  incalculable  dimu  Van 
besides,  it  is  the  conduit  through  which  spug?*e 
fraudulently  entered  foreign  goods  are  treed  upon 
the  consumption — without,  as  we  can  dscover,  any 
counteracting  benefit  to  any  of  the  peopleot  this  coun^ 
try,  the  auctioneers  alone  excepted 

A full  discussion  of  this  subject  <annot  be  al- 
lowed on  the  present  occasion — but  re  shall  present 
some  of  the  prominent  facts  and  ejects  that  belong 
to  it,  and  leave  the  consideration  o/Ihem  to  our  read- 
ers and  the  public. 

The  following  table  was  lad  before  the  house  of 
representatives  by  Mr  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  reported  a bill  for  laying  a duty  on 
sales  at  auction, in  the  session  of  congress  of  1819  20. 
It  was  made  up  with  great  care,  and  may  be  relied 
upon: 

Statement  of  merchandise  imported  into  JYew  York,  from 

Great  Bntain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  ending  on  the 
3 1 st  December,  1819. 


AUCTIONS  AND  CREDITS  ON  DUTIES. 


Whole  No.  of 

packages  im- 

ported. 

Number  on  for- 

eign account. 

j No.  on  Ameri- 

can account. 

Proportion  on 

foreign  account 

Dry  goods 

of  cotton, 

woollen, 

linen  silk, 

&c.  &c. 

32,953 

24,659 

8,299 

3-4ths. 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 

8,713 

6,820 

1,893 

7-9ths. 

Window  glass,  boxes 

8,975 

7,223 

1,752 

4-5ths. 

Do. 

crates 

1,081 

806 

275 

3-4ths. 

Black  glass  bottles. 

hump. 

1,410 

776 

634 

3-5ths. 

Do. 

baskets 

520 

320 

200 

3-5ths. 

Do. 

erates 

493 

465 

28 

16-17ths. 

Do. 

matts 

299 

299 

None 

The  whole 

Do. 

groce 

500 

500 

None 

The  whole. 

Paint 

kegs 

4,679 

3,079 

1,600 

13-20ths. 

Tin 

boxes 

5,295 

3,700 

1,595 

7-10ths. 

The  credits  allowed  for  duties  on  goods  imported  are  as 
follows: 

If  from  the  W<*st  Indies  6 and  9 months. 

Europe  8,  10  and  12  months. 

East  Indies  8,  10  aod  18  months. 

On  salt  9 months. 

Spirits,  wines  and  teas  are  stored  for  12  months — 
and  may  be  taken  out  in  parcels,  on  securing  the 
duties. 


The  auction  system,  assisted  and  supported  as  it  is 
' Vy  the  allowance  of  long  credits  on  moneys  payable 


Just  about  three-fourths  of  the  dry  goods,  8,-c.  re- 
ceived at  New  York,  in  the  year  stated,  (and  which, 
in  all  probability  has  rather  increased  than  diminish- 
ed in  the  proportion),  were  on  account  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers or  merchants,  and  chiefly  sold  at  auction 
on  foreign  account  for  foreign  profit,  the  credit  on  the 
duties  furnishing  a capital  to  foreign  adventurers  to 
forward  yet  more  and  more  foreign  goods.  What  a 
foreign  affair  is  all  this? 

The  effect  of  this  business  upon  that  of  the  regular 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
may  be  well  imagined.  In  the  very  city  of  New 
York,  the  great  commercial  emporium,  three  fourths 
of  the  European  trade  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  owe  neither  moral  or  political  allegiance  to 
our  country — who  pay  no  taxes,  rent  no  bouses,  em- 
ploy no  mechanics,  expend  no  money  among  us — un- 
less that  which  is  paid  to  the  auctioneers  may  be  so 
considered,  though  that  comes  at  last  from  the  con- 
sumers, and  the  whole  proceeding  is  unnatural  aud 
monstrous,  and  highly  destructive  of  the  interests  of 
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the  U.  States:  ft  great  business,  equal  in  its  amount  to 
20  or  SO  million  of  dollars  a year,  is  cast  into  the  hands 
of  persons  tvhos,  primary  consideration  is  to  cheat  us, 
individually,  if  fay  can — and  defraud  the  public  reve- 
nue, m ant  ivay  and  in  every  way,  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  doit. 

We  allule  to  the  owners  of  the  goods.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  auctioneers  are  less 
honest  petons  than  their  neighbors,  to  support  this 
proposition  Jt  is  their  avowed  business  to  “sell 
goods  as  the?  receive  them” — they  guaranty  nothing 
except  in  'pvfial  cases;  and  whether  an  apparendy 
blue  Cioth  be  tfaiy  0f  a dirty  red  color,  or  a pie'ie  of 
goods  shall  contan  on|y  05  yards  when  its  customary 
length  is  28  or  30, makes  not  the  least  difference  to 
dhem:  they  pay  no  regard  to  invoices  used  at  the  cus- 
tom house;  they  nev»p  inquire  how  the  goods  were 
imported,  or  fee]  respnnsible  further  than  *s  they 
are  delivered  to  them.  Such  is  the  auctioneer's  business. 
Good  bargains  and  bad  bargains,  honest  importations 
or  fraudulent  ones,  indigo  dyes  or  logwood  dye=,  long 
measure  or  short  measure,  or  cloths  made  wholly  of 
wool  or  in  which  cotton  is  used,  and  to  be  sold  as  if  all 
"wool — are  the  same  to  them  The  “fish  of  their  net”  is 
the  commissions  that  shall  be  paid  them;  and  if  deal- 
ers with  them  are  deceived — the  auctioneers  only 
laugh  at  the  fraud,  or  gravely  advise  the  dealers  to 
“keep  their  eyes  open.”  But  it  is  the  foreign  owners 
who  cause  these  depredations  upon  us.  It  is  their 
business  to  make  the  most  out  of  us  that  they  can,  with- 
out the  fear  of  God  or  love  of  country  to  check  them. 
The  delicate  relations  of  “wife  children  and  friends,” 
the  value  of  public  reputation  and  private  character, 
and  respect  for  the  law,  with  the  many  other  import- 
ant considerations  which  lead  or  induce  native  or 
even  resident  traders  to  honesty,  have  no  weight  with 
these  foreign  adventurers — these  bold  gamblers  In  our 
market.  Should  they  be  so  placed  that  “scorn  might 
point  her  slow  unmoving  finger  at  them”  for  the 
baseness  of  their  conduct,  they  retire,  and  boast,  “at 
home,”  how  they  cheated  the  Yankees  and  their  go- 
vernment: and  such  is  the  spirit  of  trade,  that  thou- 
sands of  merchants  who  would  not  dare  to  attempt  a 
false  entry  at  a custom  house  in  their  own  country, 
feel  no  sort  of  compunction  at  robbing  the  revenue 
of  & foreign  one.  A sense  of  honor  or  regard  for  fame, 
acts  in  the  first  case — but  pounds  and  pence,  dollars 
and  cents,  have  entire  rule  over  them  in  the  other. 
Nay,  so  far  has  this  rule  been  carried,  that  “respecta- 
ble” merchants  have  fitted  out  vessels  and  armed 
them,  to  resist  even  to  committing  actual  murder,*  the 
laws  of  foreign  nations  at  peace  with  their  own,  that 
a trade  might  be  forced  which  the  laws  forbade!  This 
is  the  principle  on  which  foreign  goods  are  brought 
hither  on  foreign  account  and  sold  at  auction — to  vio- 
late the  laws  is  praise-worthy — if  successful.  And  by 
smugglings  and  false  invoices,  with  short  measures 
and  short  numbers  in  these  goods,  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  their  fair  valuation  for  duty  is  reduced 
at  least  25  per  cent,  which  affects  the  revenue  in  one 
fourth  of  its  amount,  rendering  it  one  fourth  less  than 
it  would  be  were  this  business  in  the  hands  of  regu- 
lar, responsible,  resident  merchants — as,  without  the 
use  of  the  auctions,  it  chiefly  would  be.  And,  while 
the  goods  would  be  sold  as  cheap  by  the  latter,  the 
profits  would  remain  to  be  added  to  the  stock  of  the 
national  wealth,  instead  of  being  transferred  to  a for- 
eign country  with  a celerity  that  few  persons  have  a 
just  idea  of,  except  those  who  immediately  suffer  in 
consequence  of  the  hostile  foreign  operations 

But,  allowing  that  the  foreigner  is  indisposed  to  vi- 
olate our  laws,  and  shall  deal  fairly  with  us,  (as  he 


*This  term  is  a strong  one,  but  we  do  not  choose  to 
mitigate  it — when  life  is  taken,  as  it  often  hath  beisu, 
in  forced  trades,  it  is  murder. 
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would  consider  it),  he  has  a great  advantage  over  our 
regular  merchants.  A large  part  of  the  goods  sent 
to  the  United  States  on  foreign  account,  is  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers themselves.  Suppose  they  are  invoiced 
conscientiously  and  at  their  cost — the  manufacturer’s 
profit,  (that  which  pays  interest  on  his  capital  or 
compensates  his  own  tabor  or  application),  with  va- 
rious costs  attending  the  shipment,  are  deducted,  and 
these,  together,  will  amount  to  anout  16  per  cent. 
We  cannot  do  so  well,  however,  as  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a publication  made  at  N York, 
by  a much  respected  member  of  the  general  conven- 
tion at  Harrisburg,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject 
assures  the  correctness  of  his  statements — 

‘It  is  notorious  to  every  merchant,  and  results  in- 
evitably from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  a less 
amount  of  revenue  is  paid  on  goods  imported  on  ac- 
count of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  sold  at  auction, 
than  would  be.  paid  on  the  same  goods  if  imported  by 
American  merchants;  because  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer, as  a matter  of  course,  invoices  the  goods  at 
their  cost,  or  at  less  than  their  cost  to  him,  and  pays 
duties  only  on  that  amount:  whereas,  the  American 
importer  nays  the  foreign  manufacturer  a profit  gene- 
rally of  ten  to  fifteen  per  centum,  and  pays  likewise 
a commission  of  2b  to  5 per  cent,  for  purchasing  the 
articles,  aud  then  pays  duties  on  the  total  amount,  in- 
cluding the  commission  Suppose  the  difference  to 
be  16  per  cent,  which,  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  will  be  deemed  a moderate  calculation,  and 
it  results  that,  in  1823,  on  three  fourths  of  the  goods 
paying  an  ad  valorem  duty,  (that  being  the  propor- 
tion stated  to  be  imported  on  foreign  account),  the 
amount  on  which  duties  were  levied  was  less  by 
about  six  millions  of  dollars,  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  same  goods  been  imported  by  American  mer- 
chants. On  this  sum,  at  an  average  of  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  a greater  amount  of  duties,  by  a million 
and  a half,  would  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury 
by  American  importers,  than  was  paid  by  the  foreign 
importers.  This  sum,  then,  was  gained  by  foreigners, 
over  and  above  what  would  have  been  gained  on  the 
same  goods  by  American  importers,  supposing  they 
paid  the  foreign  manufacturers  their  profit  at  the 
(.lace  of  manufacture,  and  finally  sold  the  articles  in 
our  markets  at  the  same  price  for  which  they  were  ac- 
tually sold  on  account  of  the  foreign  owners.  In  a 
word,  this  sum  has  gone  info  the  pockets  of  foreign- 
ers, instead  of  going  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  that,  too,  without  occasioning,  or  being 
attended  by,  any  benefit  to  this  nation,  in  any  respect, 
directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  lost  to  the  people,  as  well 
as  to  the  treasury.  This  proportion  of  the  price  paid 
by  the  people  far  the  goods,  instead  of  being  retained 
in  the  country  and  paid  into  the  treasury,  has  been 
carried  out  of  the  country  as  part  of  the  foreigner’s 
profits.  The  same  thin-  has  taken  place,  on  an  ave- 
rage, it  is  believed,  to  a larger  amount  than  is  given 
above,  every  year  since  the  war. 

This  matter  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 


An  American  merchant  orders  British  goods  to  the 
amount  of  £1,000  sterling,  say  $4,444  45 

Commission  for  purchasing  them,  2-J  per 


cent. 

111 

11 

Charges  for  packages, 

storage,  tyc.  ^c.  be- 

lore  they  are  shipped,  say  4 percent. 

117 

77 

4,733 

3S 

Duties  at  the  custom  house,  at  25  per  cent. 

ad  valorem,  10  per 

cent,  being  added  to 

the  invoice, 

1,301 

67 

Total,. 

S6,035 

00 

- 
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Suppose  the  same  goods  to  be  shipped  to 
this  country  by  the  British  manufacturer 
on  his  own  account.  It  is  for  his  interest 
to  invoice  them  as  low  as  he  can,  and  he 
will  not  fail  to  put  them  as  low  as  the  cost 
of  manufacturing,  say  at  least  10  per  cent, 
less  than  his  selling  price  at  the  manufac- 
tory. The  same  goods  will  then  be  in- 
voiced at  £900  sterling,  or  4,000  00 

He  pays  no  commission  for  purchasing. 

The  packages  and  other  charges  accruing 
before  the  goods  are  shipped,  do  not  in 
general  amount  to  more  than  half  as  much, 
as  in  the  case  of  American  importers,  say 
2 per  cent.  80  00 

4,080  00 

Duties,  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  10  per 
cent,  being  added  to  the  invoice,  1,122  00 

$5,202  00 

The  difference  between  this  total  and  that  in  the 
case  of  the  American  importer,  is  $833,  or  18  per 
cent.  The  absolute  gain  of  the  foreigner,  in  the  item 
of  duties,  is  $119  67,  or  16  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
of  duties  paid  by  him. 

Put,  suppose  the  manufacturer  to  send  ano- 
ther Invoice  of  these  goods,  (to  be  used  by 
his  agent,  if  necessary,  in  selling  them), 
in  which  he  includes  his  usual  profit,  and 
enters  them  at  the  selling  price  at  his 
manufactory,  viz:  £1,000,  or  $4,444  43 

Add  charges  and  duties  paid  on  the  invoice 
by  which  they  were  entered  at  the  cus- 
tom house,  as  above,  1,202  00 


$5,646  45 

And  suppose  the  goods  to  sell,  in  either 
case,  for  the  same  amount  in  this  country, 
for  example,  an  amount  which  would 
leave  5 per  cent,  profit  to  the  American 
importer:  5 percent.  On  $6,035  is $301  75, 
making  the  total  sum  received  for  the 
goods  $6,336  "5,  which,  instead  of  leav- 
ing 5 per  cent,  leaves  12J  per  cent,  addi- 
tional profit  to  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
viz:  690  30 


$6,336  75 

If,  then,  the  charge  for  freight  and  the  expense 
of  selling  the  goods  in  this  country,  are  the  same  in 
both  cases,  the  account  between  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  those  of  England , will  stand  as  follows: 
If  these  goods  are  imported  by  the  British 
manufacturer,  the  people  of  this  country 
pay  to  England  for  them  the  difference  be- 
tween (he  duties,  $1,122,  as  stated  above, 
and  the  total  amount  of  sales,  $6,336  75, 
which  is,  $5,214  75 

If  imported  by  an  American  merchant, 
this  country  retains  in  duties  $1,301  67, 
and  in  profits  to  the  importer  $301  75, 
and  pays  to  England  only  $4,133  33 

Which  is  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  other  case. 
Taking  1823,  as  showing  a fair  average  of  imports, 
and  it  appears  that  this  country  pays  to  foreigners 
about  $3,600,000  a year  more,  for  that  quantity  ot 
goods  which  is  imported  on  foreign  account,  than 
it  would  pay  for  the  same  goods  were  they  import- 
ed by  American  merchants. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  above  is  a very  mo- 
derate  Calculation  of  profits  to  the  foreigner;  for  it 
is  very  certain,  that  if  the  total  amount  of  sales  be 
opt  such  as  to  leave  5 per  cent,  to  ttie  American 
importer,  no  importations  whatever  could  be  made 
on  American  account;  whereas,  one  fourth  part  of 
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the  whole  quantity  is  still  stated  to  be  imported  by 
American  merchants. 

“The  above  statement  may  suffice  to  shew  the 
advantage  which  the  foreigner  has  over  the  Amei  i- 
can  importer,  and  to  account  for  so  great  a por- 
tion  of  the  busiuess  having  passed  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners.  But  this  advantage  is  rendered 
available,  almost  solely,  by  the  auction  system, 
Were  the  foreigner  subject  to  the  same  risk,  de- 
lay and  expense,  as  the  American,  in  selling  his 
goods  in  this  country,  viz.  the  risk  and  delay  of  sel- 
ling  them  on  a credit  at  private  sale,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  a warehouse,  clerks,  taxes,  fee,  &c.;  in- 
stead of  sending  the  goods  from  the  ship  to  he 
auction  room,  paying  a small  commission  for  selling, 
and  receiving  indorsed  paper,  or  rather  cash  for 
the  indorsed  paper  received  by  the  auctioneer; 
the  respective  importers  would  be  much  more 
nearly  on  a level  than  at  present.  In  short,  were 
the  foreigner’s  goods  entered  at  the  custom  house 
at  the  same  price  as  the  American's,  and  then  sold  at 
private  sale,  the  American  would  not  be  driven  from 
the  business,  but  could  sustain  the  competition:  and 
with  respect  to  the  revenue,  were  the  foreigner, 
instead  of  selling  his  goods  at  auction,  where  no  in- 
voices are  exhibited,  and  thereby  avoiding  the  pos- 
sibility t.f  its  being  found  out  what  aunt  he  paid  dir- 
ties on,  to  sell  like  the  American,  at  private  sals, 
and  on  a erecllt,  he  would  be  obliged  to  shew  the  in- 
voices  by  which  he  entered  his  goods  at  the  custom 
house,  and  they  would  be  compared  with  invoices 
of  the  like  goods  imported  by  Americans,  and  it 
would  be  seen  whether  they  were  put  at  the  selling' 
price  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  or  at  10,  15,  or 
20  per  cent.  less.  Th«  American’s  invoice  would 
then  be  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  goods  ought 
to  be  valued  for  entry  at  the  custom  house.  At 
present,  the  amount  of  goods  imported  on  foreign 
account  is  so  great  as  to  form  the  general  rule  of* 
valuation  by  the  appraisers;  and  the  American  in- 
voice, though  10  or  15  per  cent,  higher,  is  but  an 
exception.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  foreigner  sells 
his  goods  at  auction,  and  his  invoices  are  not  ex- 
posed, the  service  tf  the  appraisers  is  of  small 
benefit.  A hasty  examination  of  one  package  in 
fifty,  of  goods  paying  an  ad  valorem  duty,  will 
avail  oniy  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  fraud 
and  deception. 

“The  evils  of  this  system  may  be  counteracted 
by  a high  duty  on  sales  at  auction.  What  the  re-- 
venue  loses  in  duties  ai  the  custom  house,  on  goods 
imported  on  foreign  account  and  sold  at  auction, 
it  may,  at  least,  in  some  good  degree,  recover,  by 
a duty  on  the  sales.  Whether  10  per  cent,  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  can  only  be  known 
by  experience.  When  the  advantages  are  consid- 
ered which  foreigners  derive  from  these  sales,  ia 
tjie  facility  and  despatch  with  w hich  they  are  made., 
in  the  perfect  security  of  pay  which  the  system 
provides,  and  in  the  concealment  which  they  afford 
to  the  frauds  of  the  owner,  as  to  the  quality, 
measure,  &c.  of  his  goods;  and  w hen  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  system  is  supported  by  immense  cap- 
ital, that  it  has  all  the  attributes  and  advantages  of 
a monopoly,  that  it  has  engrossed  the  greater  part  of 
the  business,  and  deranged  and  ruined  every  thing 
like  competition  in  the  regular  and  sober  Jorms  of 
trade  at  private  sale,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
10  per  cent-  will  b«  sufficient.” 

We  have  but  little  to  add.  Many  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  magnitude  of  this  subject.  They  never 
supposed  that  three-fourths  of  the  business  between 
the  U.  States  iitnl  Europe  centered  at  New  Yorl^ 
was  in  >l'«  hands  ei  foreign  adt  rtyturers-,  Tlfftjn 
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advantages  over  tlie  native,  or  resident  merchants, 
are  manliest.  'I  he  obligation  of  an  oath  is  not  Jell 
by  them  * And  when  we  reflect  that  a manufactu- 
rer at  Leeds  or  Manchester  may  send  his  own 
goods  to  New  York  and  have  their  returns  in  casli 
in  the  space  of  ninety  days — that  he  may  re  invest 
the  proceeds,  an  1 remit  another  parcel  to  New  \ ork 
for  sale  beiore  the  fist  payment  of  duties  on  the 
former  lot  sh.d!  become  due,  and  that  his  capita i may 
be  thus  increased  to  ! hree  times  its ‘original  amount, 
If  he  stands  well  with  the  auctioneer — die  ruinous 
effects  of  tire  system  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one.  We  let  d the  foreigner  capita!  that  he  may 
reduce  our  revenue,  and  assist  him,  or  his  agem, 
(and  their  interests  are  the  same)  to  carry  on  a tiaffic 
which,  it  is  believed,  drains  our  country  of  three  and 
an  half  millions  more  than  would  be  pa  d were  that 
traffic  secured  to  ils  natural  and  rightful  channel — 
in  the  American  merchants,  on  their  own  account. 
The  nation  deservedly  has  faith  in  these.  They 
are  a body  of  high-minded  men,  and,  not  being 
smugglers  or  fraudulent,  w ill  exhibit  their  invoices 
Lirly  at  the  custom  house,  and  to  all  who  shall 
deal  with  them,  if  requ.red — but  the  auctioneer 
has  no  original  invoice,  or  if  he  has,  it  is  for  his 
stun  guidance  in  making  the  sales — not  for  the  in. 
su action  of  the  purchaser. 

This  injurious  state  of  things  will  continue  so 
long  as  our  laws  are  unaltered,  and  the  auction 
sys’.em,  with  credits  on  duties,  are  allowed  to  re- 
main. In  all  other  countries,  except  in  Colombia, 
We  b lieve,  the  duties  on  goods  impoited  are  paid 
before  they  pass  into  the  public  supply.  There  is 
good  and  evil  attending  our  practice.  It  was  in 
tended  ferine  benefit  of  our  own  peopl  ; but  we 
see  that  it  is  converted  into  a beneiit  for  aliens,  to 
benefit  whom  is  to  damage  ourselves,  and  espe- 
cially our  merchants  and  manufacturers.  We  see 
very  clearly  tht  disadvantages  under  which  tkefor- 
liier  labor,  and  it  is  shewn  that  the  30  per  cent,  fur 
txainple,  levied  upon  foreign  woollens,  for  protect- 

*\Ve  shall  not  locate  the  following  anecdote, 
hut  have  entire  reliance  on  the  substance  of  the 
facts  stated;-” 

Several  years  ago,  a wealthy  and  honest  American 
merchant  unexpectedly  received  a iarge  consign-, 
merit  of  British  goods,  and  from  a house  with  which 
hej.ad  no!  been  accustomed  to  do  business.  To  make 
use  of  his  high  and  honorable  name  to  carry  on  a 
iruud,  the  papers  w ere  all  made  out  with  the  great 
est  apparent  regularity,  and  he  was  directed  to  sell 
the  goods  to  the  best  advantage,  Ike.  He  did  so, 
as  he  thought,  and  promptly — the  advance  obtain- 
ed on  the  invoice  being  higher  than  usual.  But  he 
had  only  just  finished  the  delivery,  wt.en  an  agent 
came  on,  puffing  and  blowing  with  haste,  bearing 
ar.  order  for  all  these  goods.  He  was  informed  of  the 
good  sate  made.  “ On  your  invoice /’*  s id  the  Eng- 
lishman, half  scared  to  death,  “surely,”  leplied 
the  merchant,  “how  else  could  I sell  them?”  “Why, 
that  invoice  mas  only  intended  for  entering  them  by." 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  detail  the  rest.  The  agent 
was  pretty  nearly  kicked  out  of  doors,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  goods  m.de  a little  fortune  upon 
them,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  merchant.  'The 
agent  had  left  England  before  the  departure  of 
the  goods  tobe  privately  present  at  the  very  arrival 
of  the  sh  ip,  ready  to  present  his  order  as  soon  as  the 
duties  were  secured,  but  was,  by  some  accident, 
detained  on  his  voyage  until  the  speculation  was 
closed.  And  then  he  went  back  again,  revolving 
some  new  cheat  to  make  up  this  grand  robbery  of 
himself  or  his  employ  ets. 

J- 


ing  tiie  home  manufacture  of  them,  may  be  reduced 
to  sixteen  per  cent . even  by  a conscientious  English- 
man  or  Frenchman,  sending  his  own  goods  hither  for 
Salt-  by  auction — 10  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  ad- 
ditionally tfle.ted  by  the  thousand  tricks  of  trade. 
Ancon  a tvview  of  the  wimie  subject,  the  mind  is 
easily  broug  t to  the  eon;  lesion  that  ud  valorem 
goods  imported  on  fore  gn  account,  pay,  at  leuti, 
upwards  of  twenty -five  per  cent  less  of  duty,  than 
v.  ould  he  paid  were  they  imported  by  honest 
American  merchants,  feeling  the  obligation  of  an 
"ah,  and  zealous  of  a good  name  among  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

Specific  duties,  in  all  possible  cases,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  should  always  be  laid — 
so  n.uch  per  pound,  gallon,  bushel,  or  yard.  In 
some  cases,  this  manner  of  laying  a tax  must  act 
with  in  re  severity  than  in  others;  for  instance,  oil 
a pound  of  sugar  that  will  fetch  only  seven  or  eight 
cents  in  a retail  store,  the  duty  is  the  same  as  on  that 
which  sells  for  twelve.  It  is  said  to  be  the  business 
of  the  importer  toattend  to  this  matter,  and  that  it 
is  best  leit  to  his  own  regulation.  Perhaps  it  is  so. 
We  shall  not  dispute  it.  We  only  desire  that  the  like 
lule  may  be  applied  in  all  other  praciioaole  cases. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a square  yard  of  cloth  may 
not  pay  a certain  duty  than  that  a pound  of  sugar 
shall,  and  tnis.  can  be  regulated  by  minimum  valu- 
ations  It  i annot  be  regulated  otherwise;  and  even 
with  these,  some  f au  ts  may  still  be  committed. 
But,  instead  of  one  in  fifty,  one  in  tvery  ten  packs- 
ges  of  goods  imported  should  be  promptly  examin- 
ed,  and. if  a manifest  cheat  Was  discovered,  the 
whole  cargo  should  be  inspected  at  the  expense 
of  the  con-ignees,  or  at  that  of  the  ship  and  its 
owners,  exten  ing  it  to  confiscation  in  certain  at. 
tempts  at  fraud,  to  the  amount  of  ah' goods  ship- 
ped for  the  concern  implicated.  But  if  these  ex- 
aminations were  made  at  our  own  expense,  the 
increase  of  revenue  would  pay  the  cost  of  it,  and 
many  bold  Vogues  become  honest  from  necessity, 
or  pay  severely  for  their  speculations. 

In  short,  the  mere  Slants  and  manufacturers  desire 
protection,  and  do  not  seek  prohibition.  The  fipst 
are  seriously  injured  by  the  ►ales  at  auction,  as  well 
us  the  last.  T hey  break  in  upon  the  regular  busi- 
n.st  of  b.  th,  without  any  advantage  whatever  to 
the  co  s merof  the  goods  sold.  And  if  the  duties 
now  imposed  on  foreign  goods  were  really  paid, 
v.  e have  the  authority  < f some  of  the  best  informed 
on  tii e subject  for  saying,  that  the  manufacturers 
would  not  be  moved;  and  lor  believing  thai  woollen 
cloths  aoulJ  soon  enter  into  the  exports  of  our 
country  in  tiie  same  man  er  that  those  of  cotton 
have  done — for  that  the  protection  afforded  would 
build  up  a competition , able  and  willing  to  supply 
t.be  home  demand  as  cheap  as  that  of  England  is 
supplied.  And  \v.  y s.tould  not  this  be  so?  Colton 
goods  and  many  other  raorri  ctkii  articles  made  among 
us,  are  cheaper  to  the  .ime’icun  consumer  than  like 
Hi  itish  goods  are  to  the  British  consume: — as  n west’ 
bl  so,  as  long  as  bread  and  meat  is  one  halj  less  -with 
us  than  in  Krilaln,  and  taxation  in  the  kisuuom  is 
ten  or  twelve  limes  more  onerous  than  in  the  hki’Ublic. 
These  are  fixed  pimciples — sophistry  may  distort, 
but  it  is  not  ih  human  power  to  overthrow  them. 
They  are  based  upon  immutable  truth.  Let  frau- 
dulent foreign  adventurers  be  whipped  out  of  our 
markets,  tie  have  talents  and  enterprize,  ami 
capital  enough,  to  do  our  own  business  And,  in 
the  worst,  if  the  public  revenue  must  be  defraud- 
ed, let  us  have  the  poor  Satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  amount  of  the  fraud  is  not  lust  to  our 
country  forever:  that  it  may  be  expended  in  the 
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building  of  house's  or  purchase  of  lands,  for  the 
hom  fit  of  our  trie  hnn;cs  and  property-holders, 
and  rema  n a part  of  the  na  ion’s  wealth. 


BRITISH  TRADE  AND  PROHIBITOR!"  LAWS,  £-c. 

The  British  “free  trade  system”  forbids  the  Impor- 
tation of  every  article  which  the  British  soil  or  labor 
can  produce,  except  in  some  such  articles,  as,  from 
superior  capital  or  other  causes,  she  makes  cheaper 
than  other  nations.  To  an  application  from  the  Bri- 
tish minister  for  a reduction  of  duties,  naripassn,  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  the  French  director  of  the  cus- 
tom5, M de  St.  Crirj,  sagaciously  replied — 

“Fhe  system  adopted  by  England  is  admirable,  be- 
cause it  endangers  none  of  her  manufactures. . Jlnd  ice, 
when  ice  are  as  forward  as  England,  will  be  as  liberal. 
But  UNTIL  THEN,  WE  MUST  STAND  FAST  BY  OUR  PROHI- 
BITORY SYSTEM.” 

The  British  corn  laws  are  prohibitory,  unless  there 
is  something  near  a famine  in  the  country.  That  the 
taxes  on  the  lands  may  be  paid,  the  price  of  grain  rais- 
ed on  them  is  forced  up  to  the  highest  practicable 
bearing.  As  3rit:sh  bread  stuffs  and  meats  eo  into  the 
manufacture  of  Briii«h  goods,  (not  one  pound  cf  our 
own  being  permitted  to  the  consumption,  though  it 
were  given  for  nothing),  the  result  is  that,  in  using 
such  goods,  we  certainly  pay  taxes  to  support  the  Bri- 
tish government;  indirectly,  to  be  sure — but  abso- 
lutely. England  will  not  give  us  huckram  for  bread, 
or  a pieces  of  bobbin  for  barrels  of  beef.  The  late 
Charleston  memorial  well  says — “if  nations  will  not 
buy  they  cannot  sell;"  so  those  who  cannot  sell,  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  cannot  buy  of  Great 
Britain,  who  huys  nothing  of  them. 

But  we  shall  now  speak  particularly  of  the  British 
corn  laws,  though,  indeed,  it  is  useless  to  spend 
much  more  time  upon  them  than  to  say  they  are  pro- 
Itibilory:  hut  some  may  wish  to  see  the  fact  demon- 
strated; we  shall  gratify  them — being  willing  to  sup- 
port every  proposition  so  that  the  right  and  reason  of 
it  cannot  be  mistaken  or  misrepresented. 

Until  lately,  except  the  average,  price  of  wheat  in 
England  was  80s.  per  quarter,  that  is  10s.  or  222  cts. 
per  bushel,  foreign  wheat,  oats,  barley,  fyc.  were  not 
at  all  allowed  for  the  domestic  consumption.  Mr. 
Canning,  in  his  bill,  submitted  on  the  1st  of  March 
last,  proposed  that  the  absolute  restriction  should  stop 
when  the  average  price  was  65s.  with  a scale  of  du- 
ties so  that,  at  that  price,  a barrel  of  flour  would  pay 
140  cents,  rising  as  the  price  of  wheat  declined  to 
55s.  when  it  was  to  pay  a duty  of  416  cents;  and  then 
a barrel  of  flour,  costing  5 dollars  at  Philadelphia  or 
Baltimore,  with  the  duty  added,  without  charge  for 
freight,  fyc.  would  cost  the  British  consumer  $9  14 — 
or  eighty- three  per  cent,  duty,  ad  valorem.  And  this 
was  thought  liberal,  even  on  “the  start'  of  life” — 
bread;  of  which  the  laboring  poor  ought  to  eat  more 
than  the  unproductive  rich,  that  they  may  work  the 
more  to  support  the  drones  which  abound  in  the  na- 
tional hive. 

But  the  hill  which  passed  parliament  just  before 
its  late  prorogation,  and  received  the  royal  assent,  is 
scaled  as  follows,  on  the  quarter  of  wheat,  barley 
and  oats: 


WHEAT.  BARLF.T.  OATS. 


J/ome  Duty, 
price . J 

\lame  Duty, 
price. 

Jlome 

price. 

’ Duty. 

72s. 

Is. 

Od. 

41s. 

Is. 

Od. 

31s. 

Is. 

0(1. 

71s. 

2s. 

8d. 

40s. 

Is. 

lOd. 

30s. 

Is. 

9d. 

70s. 

4s. 

8d. 

39s. 

3s. 

4d. 

29s. 

3s. 

3d. 

59s. 

6s. 

8d. 

38s. 

4s. 

10d. 

28s. 

4s. 

9d. 

08s. 

8s. 

8d. 

37s. 

6s. 

4d. 

27  s. 

6s. 

3d. 

67s. 

10s. 

8d. 

36s. 

7s. 

lOd 

26s. 

7s. 

2d. 

66s. 

12s. 

8d. 

35s. 

9s. 

4d.  . 

25  s. 

9s. 

3d. 

65s. 

14s. 

8d. 

34s. 

10s. 

lOd. 

24s. 

10s. 

9d. 

64s. 

16s. 

8d. 

33s. 

12s. 

4d. 

23s. 

12s. 

3d. 

63s. 

18s. 

8d. 

S2s. 

13s. 

lOd. 

22s. 

13s. 

9d. 

62s. 

20s. 

Sd. 

31s. 

15s. 

4d. 

0!  s. 

22s. 

fid. 

30s. 

16s. 

10(1. 

60s. 

24s. 

fid. 

29s. 

ISs. 

4<). 

59s. 

26s. 

8d. 

28s. 

19s. 

lOd. 

58s. 

28s. 

fid. 

27s. 

21  s. 

4d. 

57s. 

30s. 

Sd. 

26s. 

22s. 

10(1. 

56s. 

S2s. 

8d. 

55s. 

34s. 

8d. 

54s. 

36s. 

8d. 

53s. 

38s. 

8d. 

52s. 

40s. 

fid. 

51s. 

42s. 

fid. 

50s. 

44s. 

8d. 

5.1 

■21s.  14s.  3d. 
20s.  15s.  9d. 


Thus — when  the  average  “home  price”  of  wheat 
is  72s.  or  say  $2  per  bushel,  the  duty  is  l£d.  per 
bushel;  when  at  60s  the  duty  is  74  cents  per  bushel; 
when  at  50s.  the  home  price  of  British  wheat  being 
143  cents,  the  duty  will  be  124  cents  per  bushel,  or 
one  half  more  for  duty  than  the  average  price  of 
wheat  in  all  the  United  Sta’es.  On  the  3d  July  last,  at 
Liverpool,  the  price  was  60s  — the  duty  24s.  8 d.  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  scale — so  that,  said  the 
“Prices  Current,”  “little  if  any  (foreign)  will  be 
brought  to  market.”  Indeed, — the  duty  was  3s.  Id. 
per  bushel  * 


*A  communication  in  a late  number  of  the  N.  Y- 
National  Advocate  says — 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rate  of  duties  pay- 
able on  wheat  and  Hour,  agreahly  to  the  late  corn 
bill  passed  by  the  British  parliament.  1 have  calcu- 
lated the  duties  payable  on  a barrel  of  flour,  in  order 
to  divest  the  subject  of  the  usual  abstruseness  of  Bri- 
tish laws.  Thi3  table  forms  an  admirable  comment 
on  the  free  trade  system,  to  which  it  is  said  British 
statesmen  are  becoming  converts.  Though  the  duties 
3re  fixed  so  high  as  to  be  nearly  prohibitory  on  the 
great  staple  of  the  northern  states,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  this  act  only  applies  to  such  grain  and 
flour  as  were  warehoused  in  Great  Britain  previous 
to  the  1st  July,  1827.  The  importation  of  grain  and 
flour  from  the  United  States,  therefore,  is  again  pro- 
hibited as  usual,  and  our  farmers  must  depend  on  the 


home  market. 

Warehoused  i 

earn  bill. 

Home  price 

Duty  per  qr. 

Duty  on  ■wheat, 

per  quarter. 

of  8 bushels. 

flour,  per  bbl.  196  1 

72.v. 

Is.  0 cl. 

Os.  7(1. 

or  13  c 

71 

2 8 

1 7 

35 

70 

4 8 

2 9j 

61 

69 

6 8 

4 0 

89 

6S 

S S 

5 2’- 

$1  16 

67 

10  8 

G 5 

1 '42 

66 

12  S 

7 n 

1 69 

65 

14  S 

8 10 

1 96 

64 

16  8 

1 0 04 

2 23 

63 

IS  8 

1 1 3 

2 50 

62 

20  S 

12  5Jp 

2 77  ‘ 

61 

22  8 

13  S' 

3 04 

60 

24  8 

14  104 

3 30 

59 

26  8 

16  r 

3 57. 

58 

28  8 

1 7 34 

3 84 

57 

30  8 

IS  6‘ 

4 11 

56 

32  S 

19  S|- 

4 38 

55 

34  8 

20  ll' 

4 65 

54 

36  8 

22  H 

4 92 

53 

38  S 

23  4 

5 19 

52 

40  8 

24  6J 

5 45 

51 

42  8 

25  9 

5 72 

50 

44  8 

26  It 

5 98 

[|r^j=We  presume  that  the  writer  has  made  a mis- 
take m not  computing  the  British  quarter  as  contain- 
ing eight  bushels  of  seventy  lbs  each — our  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  wheat  being  60,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
amounts  in  the  last  column  are  a little  to  high. 

We  rate  a bushel  of  wheal  at  60  lbs.  and  regard 
the  fair  price  of  a barrel  of  flour  as  equal  to  that  of 
5 bushels  of  wheat,  allowance  for  loss  of  weight  and 
for  millcr’3  profit  on  labor.  Then 
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The  grain  growing  district  of  the  United  Slates, 
meaning  that  which  can  advantageously  sappty  grain 
for  foreign  or  domestic  export,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware, — three  fourths  of  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia  and  Kentucky  and  half  Tennes- 
see. These  states  and  parts  of  states,  with  a gross 
population  of  2,500,000  persons,  of  whom  250,000 
were  slaves,  produced  1,31 1,953  barrels  of  flour  which 
were  sent  abroad  in  1802,  worth  9,310,000  dollars: 
but  the  same  states  and  parts  of  states,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  (the  three  latter 
as  a wilderness  in  1802),  having  a gross  population  of 
nearly  sYs  millions  in  1826,  of  whom  about  390,000 
are  slaves,  of  their  production  exported  to  foreign 
places  only  851,820  barrels  of  flour,  worth  4,121,466 
dollars — a diminution  in  quantity  and  value  of  50  per 
cent.  In  1802,  the  export  of  flour  yielded  for  each 
of  the  people  of  the  states  and  parts  of  states  named, 
the  sum  of  four  dollars,  but  in  1826  only  seventy  three 
cents — and  an  aggregate  comparative  reduction  of 
value  in  the  sum  of  13  millions  of  dollars — thus: 

As  2,250,000  of  the  people  is  to  9.000  000  dul 
lars,  so  is  5,6U0.  00  people  to  22,400,000  dollars. — 
which  should  have  been  such  export,  at  the  same 
rate;  and  the  value  of  the  export  m 1802  being  de. 
ducted,  the  comparative  loss  is  13  millions  And, 
as  1,311,000  barrels  of  flour  were  conveniently 
spartd  in  1802,  the  increased  population  would 
as  conveniently  have  made  and  spared  3,200,000 
barrels  in  1826,  had  there  been  a profitable  de- 
mand for  that  quantity  in  the  foreign  market.  Of 
this  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt— and  that,  it  the 
medium  price  for  flour,  according  to  the  British 
scale  tor  wh?at— say  61s.  per  quarter,  could  be  ob- 
tained, tiie  labour  of  the  farmers  in  the  states 
named  might  produce  a surplus  of  more  than  five 
millions  of  barrels  for  exportation,  equal,  at  the 
price  just  given,  to  the  sum  of  forty-two  mill  oris 


If  560  lbs.  be  Is.  or  22  cents,  300  lbs.  are  equal  to 
12  cents, nearly : and 

If  560  lbs.  be  44s.  8 <L  or  993  cents,  300  lbs.  are 
equal  to  532  cents. 

These  are  the  first  and  last  items— the  latter  duly 
exceeds  the  first  cost  of  flour  in  the  sea-ports  of  the 
United  States.] 


The  paper  just  above  mentioned  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing exhibit — 

Prices  of  wheat  per  bushel  of  60  lbs  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  in  May,  and  June,  1821. 

America. 


Norfolk,  Va.  May 

§1 

16 

New  York,  June  20 

90 

Montreal,  Ca.  June 

90 

Gincinnatti,  Ohio,  June 

50 

Pittsburg,  Penn.  June 

44 

JVCTlh  of  Europe. 

London, June  20 

Antwerp,  May  30 

19 

1 

21 

Hamburg,  May  25 

81 

Bremen,  May  “ 

81 

Dantzic,  May  “ 

16 

Settin,  June  15 

13 

Copenhagen,  May  31 

12 

South  of  Europe. 

Nice,  June  15 

£>  31 

1 21 

Milan,  May  31 

Santander,  Spain,  May 

1 

26 

France,  June  30 

1 

11 

Uenoa,  May  26 

Leghorn,  May  31 

1 

05 

1 

03 

Civita  Vechi,  May  31 

90 

Naples,  May  31 

ss 

Trieste,  June  15 

83 

Odessa, on  the  Black  S6a,  May 

49 

cents. 


of  dollars.  What  a difference  would  it  make  to 
the  people  of  these  states,  if,  expenses  of  trans- 
portation, Src.  deducted,  they  rtceived  only  one 
half  of  that  amount,  instead  of  the  pitiful  suru  now 
paid  to  them — the  price  of  gram  being  too  low,  in 
many  places,  to  pay  for  its  transportation  to  market, 
though  good  roads  and  canals  so  much  facilitate  it. 
But  circun  stanccd  as  they  are,  our  wheat-growers 
perfectly  understand  that  a short  crop  ot  grain  may 
yield  more  money  than  a large  one.  Decause  of  the 
weakness  of  the  foreign  demand,  in  consequence  of 
exclusive  or  prohibitory  laws,  or  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  things.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  us  that  llri« 
tish  lands  must  produce  a certain  money- amount  to 
the  acre,  to  pay  the  tents,  taxes,  tytlita,  poor  rates, 
&r.  lor,  if  the  British  people  will  not  receive 
bread  stufls  for  calicoes,  we  must  make  calicoes  at 
home,  that  our  own  m .mih  ctur  rs  may  eat  our  own 
food,  and  our  own  merchants  export  Hour,  pork, 
beel,  8tc.  in  the  shape  of  cotton,  woollen  and  other 
goods.  There  is  an  old  saying,  that  ‘ hugs  are  the 
best  sacks  to  carry  corn  to  market  in,”  and  it  is  6o, 
if  the  market  is  distant.  Thus,  the  1,009  bales  of 
cotton  goods  which  were  shipped  at  Baltimore,  in 
one  week,  of  August  just  past,  may  be  regarded 
as  sacks  containing  the  representatives  of  14,000 
barrels  of  flour.  It  is  impossible  that  the  people 
of  the  district  of  country  nartied  can  consume  about 
§20,000.000  worth  of  British  goeds  (their  pro- 
portion  of  the  amount  imported  last  year,)  when 
Britain  received  of  the  products  of  their  country 
only  the  sum  ot  1,500,000  dollars.  The  want  of  reet. 
procity  is  too  glaring  to  be  endured.  The  great 
state*  of  N York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  will  not 
be  trifled  with  thus.  They  and  others  will  ‘ correct 
the  procedure,”  with  the  aid  of  the  states  further 
east  and  west,  which  are  quite  as  much  aggrieved 
as  they.  But  this  is  not  a local  matter — tne  whole 
people  of  the  south,  protected  in  their  sugar  and 
cotton,  have  an  equal  interest  in  the  general  system. 
They  -will  need  iis  exertion  as  much  as  the  grain • 
growing  parts  ever  did.  The  wealth  which  is  pour- 
ing into  the  lap  of  Louisiana,  depends  upon  the 
pres  rvationofit.  And— it  Britain  wishes  that  we 
s .ould  purchase  the  products  of  her  industry — she 
must,  yes,  must,  purchase  the  products  of  ours. 
We  do  not  find  gold  ready  coined  in  our  woods  to 
glut  the  appetites  of  those  who  would  compel  us 
to  purchase  i f them,  though  they  will  nut  buy  of 
us:  were  the  British  port?  open  to  the  reception 
of  cur  grain,  at  a fair  rate  of  duty,  the  fee  of  Peim. 
sylvania  would  be  worth  an  hundred  millions  of  dol. 
lars  mere  than  it  now  is,  and  her  1,200,000  free- 
men would  rejoice  while  the  sweat  poured  down 
their  manly  brows,  in  the  fatness  of  their  fields,  the 
caj  acity  of  their  barns,  and  just  reward  of  their 
honest  and  honorable  labor.  We  do  not  speak  with- 
out thought.  Pennsylvania  can  supply  millions  of 
bushels  more  of  wheat  than  she  does,  and  the  labor 
and  the  land  is  the  same  whether  it  sells  for  15  or 
300  cents  the  bushel.  But,  as  Pennsylvania  can- 
not command  a market  abroad,  she  will  demand 
one  at  home;  and  her  rich  hills,  whitened  by  sheep, 
shall  make  up  the  reduced  value  of  the  products  of 
her  luxuriant  valleys.  She  has  been  the  Atlas  of 
this  policy — and  will  support  it  with  all  her  strength. 
She  has  prospered  by  it,  and  will  not  give  up  the 
interest  which  she  has  in  the  millions  on  millions 
which  are  at  stake  on  the  success  of  internal  im- 
provement and  domestic  industry.  Other  states 
are  not  less  resolute  than  Pennsylvania — but  she 
has  been  the  pioneer  in  the  “system,”  and  de- 
serves  precedence  for  her  steadiness  of  purpose. 
Pennsylvania  well  knows  the  truth  of  what  Amber- 
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ton  on  Industry  says,  that—  “No  earthly  method  re- 
mains for  encouraging  agriculture,  where  it  has  not 
reared  up  its  head,  that  can  be  considered  in  any  way 
efficacious,  but  the  establishing  proper  manufactures 
in  those  countries  you  -wish  to  encourage  "f 

The  following  items  are  of  importance  in  con- 
sidering  the  effect  of  the  British  corn  laws  on  the 
agricultural  and  commerci-1  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  May,  1817,  flour  was  selling  at  Liverpool  for 

17  dollars  per  barrel;  and  it  was  thought  that 
1,000,000  barrels  had  been  received  in  Great  Bri- 
tain during  the  year  which  ended  on  1st  Sept, 
weighing  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  and 
giving  employment  to  116  ships,  of  300  tons  each, 
making  two  voyages  a year,  and  steadily  employing 
1700  seaman — our  pride  in  peace,  and  giory  in 
war,  to  bear  our  starry  Hag  around  the  world. 

On  the  30th  Sept.  1817,  flour  sold  at  Liverpool 
for  12  dollars. 

The  ports  were  shut  on  the  15th  Nov.  1817,  and 
the  flour  then  on  hand  advanced  to  70  slid  ings,  or 
§15  40  per  barrel;  and  an  advanced  price  of  grain 
being  continued,  that  of  wheat  rising  to  86s.  Ad. 
per  quarter,  the  ports  were  again  opened  on  the 
21st  Feb.  1818,  with  a prospect  of  re-closing  them 
again  in  August— but  on  the  1st  July,  the  fixed  av- 
erage price  of  wheat  was  83s.  2d — 3s  2d.  over  the 
prohibitory  valuation.  On  the  30th  August,  1818, 
the  price  ranged  at  85s  But  some  time  after  this 
the  ports  were  shut,  and,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
they  have,  except  partially,  remained  closed  ever 
since. 

New  observe  the  mighty  effect  of  this  prohibi- 
tory measure  upon  the  business  of  the  gra  n grow- 
ers of  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
loss  sustained  in  navigation. 

Value  of  vegetable  food  exported 
1817  822,594,000  1819  gl  0,47  3, 000 

18  IS  1 19.038,000  1820  10,848,000 


§41,632,000  21,321,000 

Difference  in  two  years,  20,311,000 


§41,632,000 

Th’i9  dilference  in  v. due,  ten  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  was  not  caused  by  over  production  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  other  fair  business-matter,  causing  a 
reduction  in  the  value  and  quantity  of  our  exports — 
but  by  reason  of  an  absolute  prohibition — British 
wheat  being  less  than  10s.  sterling  per  bushel  of  70 
lbs.  We  hear  muon  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
the  cotton  planters,  because  of  the  present  low 
price  of  their  commodity,  and  sincerely  sympathise 
with  them — but  the  market  is,  and  always  has  been, 
open  to  them,  and  they  have  had  the  good  with  the 
bad — either  through  the  unforced  operations  of 
trade,  or  on  account  of  a spirit  ot  speculation  which 
cannot  be  controlled,  and  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
interferred  with— as  the  following  statement  will 
shew;  and  also  demonstrate  the  important  and  im- 
posing fact,  that  !a  ge  crops  of  cotton  are  no  assur- 
ance of  profit  to  the  planters — hus  n 1 8 1 8,  ninety- 
two  millions  cf  pounds  pioduced  one-lourth  more 
than  two  hundred  and  four  millions  in  1826 — and 
28  millions  less  of  pounds  in  1825,  yielded  eleven 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  export  of  1826. 
Exported  1818 — 92  millions  lbs  ; worth  $31,000,000 

1825- -.  76  56,000, 000 

1826—  04  25,000,000 

But  a much  larger  number  of  the  people  of  the 

United  States  have  their  great  products  excluded— 
the  populous  manufacturing  and  navigating  states  of 
the  east,  and  grain-growing  states  of  the  middle  and 


west,  have  no  market  in  England — though  from  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  British  ports  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  average  price  of  grain  in  the  U,  States , 
has  been  one  half  less  than  its  price  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.’’ Some  of  our  rellow-citizens  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, have  lately  been  much  excited  about  the 
“wool  bill,”  which,  it  passed  even  in  a prohibitory 
form,  would  not  have  excluded  near  so  large  a va- 
lue of  B ritish  goods  as  Britain  lias  excluded  of  Arne, 
rican  flour,  wheatund  corn;  and  in  discuss  ng  it,  they 
have  used  language  of  fearful  import  and  dangerous 
tendency  \Ve  shall  not  speak  of  them  ami  their 
proceedings  as  it  has  pleased  them  to  sp<-ak  of  us 
and  ours — it  is  to  the  reason,  and  not  the  passions 
of  men  that  we  would  appeal.  We  have  no  party 
political  ob  ject  to  accomplish  - but  urge  the  further 
adopt  on  of  well  known  measures,  built  upon  long 
entertained  opinions  Nor  shall  we  dwell  upon 
the  power  to  support  or  oppose  those  measures, 
or  be  orae  so  negligent  of  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  our  Gun  and  country,  as  to  suggest  an 
exertion  of  strength  except  at  the  polls,  for  or 
against  that  which  we  regard  as  of  essential  import- 
an  e to  the  prosperity  ot  these  United  States.  In- 
deed, we  feel  wil  ing  to  submit  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  the  high  minded  and  generous,  though  ar- 
dent, and  (as  we  apprehend)  prejudiced  people  of 
the  south,  in  a consideration  of  the  following  pro- 
position— and  which  will  have  practical  operation 
before  many  years-,  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  may 
be  extended  to  almost  any  amount,  and  the  people 
of  many  countries  can  make  it  cheaper  than  we  are 
able  to  do. 

Suppose  that  Great  Britain,  supplying  her  manu- 
facturers, f no  matter  howj,  with  cotton  at  20  cents 
per  pound,  were  to  exclude  South  Carolina  cotton, 

though  it  might  be  furnished  at  10  cents  per  pound 

what  would  a citizen  of  South  Carolina  think  of  a 
Bntish  agent  who  should  recommend  the  consumption 
fin  South  Carolina, J of  British  cotton  goods?  We 
know  what  our  wann-hearted  countrymen  would 
say— they  would  pronounce  the  British  agent  to  be 
an  itisulierably  impudent  fellow  and  perhaps  do 
something  more.  And  so  they  ought — lor  Pharoah 
was  as  merciful  and  as  just  to  the  Israelites,  in  re- 
quiring  them  to  make  “bricks  without  straw,”  as 
would  be  the  British  to  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  contingency  stated;  and  which  is  realty 
applicable  to  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  /The  farmers  ot  Pennsylvania,  are  deprived 
of  a profit  of  several  millions  a year,  because  of 
the  exclusion  cf  their  flour.  We  have  said  that 
the  fee  of  that  state  would  be  worth  100  millions 
more  than  it  is,  were  the  British  markets  for  bread, 
stud's  kept  open.  We  believe  this,  and  more:  for 
if  by  the  increased  demand  abroad,  the  price  of 
flour  should  be  advanced,  as  it  certainly  would  be 
that  advance  would  be  obtained  on  all  the  surplus 
products  of  all  farmers,  whether  for  foreign  or  do- 
mestic  use—and  the  small  addition  of  one  dollar  up- 
on a barrel  of  flour,  would  cause  several  millions  of 
dollars  more  of  profit  to  the  agriculturalists  of 
that  state.  By  reference  to  that  faithful  woik,  Es- 
caville’s  “Baltimore  Prices  Current,”  for  Jan.  1817, 

*We  speak  advi.-edly.  On  the  21st  day  of  March, 
1826,  (about  the  middle  of  our  “treasury  year”), 
the  price  of  wheat  at  Liverpool  was  9s.  6d.  to  16s! 
say  9s  9 d per  bushel,  of  70lbs.  more  than  three 
cents  pt  r 1 j Our  exports  for  theyear  ending  39ih 
Sept.  1826,  shews  a value  of  $38,675  for  45,166 
bushels,  at  the  ports  of  shipment,  or  at  the  rate  of 
one  anu  an  half  cents  per  pound,  the  bushel  bemv 
yated  at  60  lbs.  ' » 
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we  observe  that  flour  was  worth  14  dollars  per 
barrel  and  whiskey  72  cents  per  gallon — the  Bri- 
tish ports  being  open;  but  m Jan.  1821,  floor  was 
only  5 dollars  and  whiskey  no  more  than  32  cc  nts* — 
the  British  ports  being  shut:  and  although  there 
has  been  some  revival  of  value  in  the  lands  of  Penn- 
sylvania since  the  tariff  ot  1824,  because  of  an  in- 
creased home  market,  yet  farms,  th  t were  fairly 
sold  for  150  dollars  per  acre,  in  1817,  would  not 
fairly  fetch  more  than  60  or  70  dol  a s .it  the  pres  : t 
time.  Such  has  been  the  tffect  ot  British  prohi- 
bitions on  Pennsylvania,  and  th^  s tgie  has  happened 
to  N.  York  and  othe.  states.  W e asa  our  brethren 
of  the  south,  how  they  would  submit  to  uch  griev 
ances  as  to  their  cottoni1  Would  they  not  feel  com 
pelted  to  decline  purchasing  of  those  who  refused 
to  buy  of  themff  And  shall  the  farmers  of  the  Unit, 
ed  States,  be  thus  tre  ted,  ;hat  the  B> it  sh  nobil  y 
and  gentry  may  obtain  double  prices  for  their  grain 
and  cattle,  and  sheep  an  t hugs,  and  whatever  else 
their  End  produces  orsuppors?  No-  certainly  not. 
But  we  would  not  buildup  this  grester  inteiest  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  smaller  one — .‘or,  while  our  be- 
lief is,  that  the  partial  success  which  attends  do- 
mestic manufactures  has  much  increased  the  pros 
perity  of  the  eas’,  middle  and  west,  it  has  not, 
to  say  the  least  that  we  can,  had  any  injurious 
operation  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  south.  And 
no  one  will  pretend  to  believe  that  Great  Britain 
uses  the  cotton  of  the  United  States  out  of  the 
affection  which  she  has  for  us — seeing  that  bread  is 
refused  to  her  half-famished  people 

It  is  computed  by  British  writers  that  the  • on- 
sumption  of  Great  Btilian  is  55  millions  ot  quarters 
of  grain,  and  that  the  price  is  increased  an  average 
of  least  10s.  per  quarter,  because  of  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  grain  This,  surely,  is  a moderate  e ti- 
mateTj— but  the  aggregate  is  27,500,000 1.  or  322 

*We  knew  not  the  amount  of  whiskey  m ide 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  thought  that  more  than 
40  000,000  galls,  are  distilled  in  the  United  States, 
which  i9  probable  enough,  seeing  that  more  than 
2,000,000  are  i-.nnually  sent  for  sale  to  Baltimore 
only.  If  this  number  be  nearly  right,  it  is  presum- 
ed that  Pennsylvania  makes  one  four'll  of  the  whole, 
or  10,000.000  gais  This  we  think  is  a moderate  al- 
lowance for  that  st  te’s  proportion. 

10,000  000  gsls.  at  72  cents  is  §7,200,000 

The  same  at  32  cents  3.200,000 


Difference  4,000,000 

Tour  millions  in  whiskey  alone,  because  of  the 
shutting  of  the  British  ports,  and  the  reduced  price 
of  grain  in  '.he  United  States 

j Colton  goods  can  no  more  be  made  without  the 
subsistence  of  persons,  than  without  cotton.  The 
first  as  well  goes  iaio  the  value  of  the  cloth  as  the 
second. 

fThe  average  price  of  wheat  in  England,  from 
1803  to  1808  inclusive,  was  72s  6rf  — from  1809  to 
1814  inclusive,  98s  6 d. — 1815  to  1820,  74s.  2d. — 
1821  to  1826,  55s.  9 d.  Average  of  the  first  12 
vesrs.  85s.  Ad.-  of  the  second  12  years,  64s  lid 
The  least  average  is  equal  to  153  cents  for  the  Ame- 
rican bushel.  When  wheat  lias  been  66s.  at  Lon 
don  it  might  have  been  had  at  Dan'.zie,  Emden  and 
Amsterdam,  foi  20s  8d.  to  25s  8 d.  These  facts  are 
from  returns  made  to  parliament.  But.  as  to  the 
protection  designed,  Mr.  Kuskisson,  « hen  talking 
about  his  ‘'free  trade,”  declared,  that  the  British 
corn-grotver  must  he  protected  against  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  farmer,  who  can  raise  his  product 

at  HALF  the  EXPENSE  THAT  TAELS  ON  THE  BRITISH 
agriculturalist.” — It  is  enough. 
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millions  of  dollars,  mid  hv  the  consumers  as  a direc.t 
protection  >o  the  land  holder  ! It  is  thus  also,  in 
meats,  nutter,  bee-e,  Ike.  whi  h are  at  much  less 
than  half  the  Briti  h pri  e in  France  ard  oil  n 
within  a few  h urs  navigation  but  these  also  may 
no1  be  imp<  r cl! 

The  duty  on  tobacco  is  three  shilling  per  pound;  on 
bacon  6 cents — beer  $12  4 1 per  barrel,  candles  55 
cents  per  lb  German  glass  45  dollars  per  cwt.  oil 
177  doll . rs  per  Inn ; pnw'er  for  the  hair,  if  perfumed 
60  dollars,  if  as  starch  42s  per  cwt.  ships  (to  be  bro- 
ken up)  50  per  cent  ad  val  soap  20  dollars  per  cwt. 
rice  15s  equal  333  per  ewt.  hides  or  pieces  of  hides, 
dressed  75  per  cent  cider  93  32  per  tun,  ^-c.  These 
are  offered  as  specimens 

By  the  late  custom  house  bill,  staves  from  the 
United  States , which  heretofore  pan!  7s  8 d.  are  to  pay 
II  3s  rising  a cording  to  size  until  those  measuring 
72  inches  in  length  are  to  pay  41.  4s.  and  those  above 
72  inches,  41  16s  0 d. 


Duties  upon  lumber. 


ARTICLES. 

From  Bri- 
tish posses- 
sions. 

From  the 
U.  States 
and  other 
parts. 

On  timber,  per  load,  fir  and  oak 

lO.s. 

0d 

55s. 

0(!. 

All  other  sorts 

8 

0 

28 

0 

Handspikes,  under  7 feet 

2 

6 

40 

0 

Do.  7 feet  and  upwards 

5 

0 

SO 

0 

Lath  wood,  12  feet  long  and  up- 

wards,  per  fathom 

Clap  boards,  not  exceeding  5 feet 

25 

0 

272 

0 

long,  per  120 

12 

4 

122 

0 

Knees  of  oak,  per  120,  under  5 

inches  square 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Knees  of  oak,  5 inches  and  under  8 

15 

0 

60 

0 

Oars,  per  120 

19 

6 

299 

3 

Deals,  above  7 inches  in  width 

and  not  above  16  feet  long,  per 

120 

40 

0 

3S0 

0 

Ditto,  above  1 6 feet  and  not  above 

21 

50 

0 

440 

0 

Masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  6 in- 

ches,  and  under  8 in  diameter, 

each 

1 

6 

8 

0 

Ditto,  8 inches  and  under  12 

Oak  plank,  2 inches  thick  or  up- 

4 

0 

22 

0 

wards,  per  load  of  50  cubic  feet 

10 

0 

5o 

0 

Spokes  of  wheels,  exceeding  4 

V 

feet  long,  per  1,000 

9 

4 

134 

s 

This  is  a part  of  Mr  Iluskisson’s  “free  trade  sys- 
tem!” The  difference  of  duty  is  a future  prohibition  • 
to  us  In  1826,  we  only  exported  the  value  of  1 19,397, 
in  lumber  and  timber  of  all  sorts—  masls,  spars,  staves 
and  heading,  £,-c.  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but 
to  Cuba  we  sent  the  value  of  337,536  dollars. 

The  British  people  pay  a million  a year  in  extra 
duties  on  Baltic  and  other  limber,  that  colonial  lumber 
may  be  protected,  yet  the  preference  for  the  former  is 
so  great  that  the  latter  is  not  chiefly  used  jn  the  “royal 
dock  yards!”  Copper,  except  British,  is  prohibited  — 
old  cannot  be  exchanged  for  new,  except  on  proof  of 
origin;  yet  British  national  vessels,  we  are  told,  are 
secured  with  foreign  copper!  To  force  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  made  in  the  West  India  colonies  an  ex- 
tra duty  is  levied,  by  which  the  people  are  compelled 
to  pay  about  six  millions  of  dollars  more  than  they 
wouldpay  if  sugar  was  admitted  at  the  same  duty  from 
the  East  India  colonies,  and  all  other  sugars  than  these 
two  are  as  prohibited  * We  have  no  comments  to 

*The  duties  upon  sugars  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain was  as  follows — 

British  possessions  in  America  and  Mauritius  27 s.  ■ 
per  cwt  ditto  in  ihe  East  Indies  S7s.— all  others  63s.  , 
or  14  dollars  per  cwt.  duty! 
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make  upon  these  things,  and  many  others  oflike  cha- 
racter that  might  be  ottered. 

The  manner  in  which  British  manufactures  have 
been  built  up.  is  shewn  iti  these  extracts  from  Mac- 
pherson’s  “Annals  of  Commerce” — 

1336  “King  Edward,  in  the  midst  of  his  efforts  to 
subdue  Scotland,  and  preparations  for  subduing 
France,  teas  not  inattentive  to  the  more  rational  project 
oj  establishing  the  woollen  manufacture  in  his  dominions  " 

1337  “The  parliament  ordered,  that  after  Michael- 
1 mass,  no  man  or  woman,  of  whatever  rank,  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland  ami  Wales,  and  that  part  of  Scotland 
subject  to  king  Edward,  except  the  king,  queen  and 
their  children,  should  bun  any  cloth  of foreign  manufac- 
ture, under  the  penalty  of forfeiture  of  the  cloth,  and  arbi- 
trary punishment.  Ail  merchants  importing  cloths  af- 
ter Michaelmass,  were  also  subjected  to  forfeiture 
of  the  cloths  and  arbitrary  punishment.  And  all  fo- 
reign cloth  workers  were  promised  the  king's  protection  to 
live  in  any  part  of  his  dominions—  together  with  fran- 
chises to  their  full  satisfaction.” 

The  illustrious  Pitt,  though  a friend  of  freedom, 
would  not  have  allowed  us  to  “manufacture  a hob 
nail.” 

Before  IS19,  all  woollen  cloths  imported  paid  a 
duty  of  II  14s  per  yard=$7  35. 

The  pith  of  the  whole  of  Mr  Huskisson’s  famous 
projects  is  developed  in  the  following  extracts  from 
Lis  speech — 

After  stating  the  case  of  the  silk  manufactures,  Mr. 
II.  observed, 

“If  a protecting  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  was  quite  suf- 
ficient upon  the  only  branch  of  our  manufactures  in 
which  we  io ere  in  some  respects  behind  hand  with  foreign 
countries,  it  became  the  house  to  consider,  in  respect 
to  other  branches  which  had  long  flourished  and  main- 
tained a superiority  in  all  parts  of  the  world , whether 
they  would  continue  to  preserve  a system  of  useless 
prohibitory  duties,  which  only  placed  the  trade  of 
those  articles  of  foreign  produce  in  the  hands  of 
smugglers,  instead  of  the  legitimate  merchants  of  the 
country.” 

“Useless  prohibition!”  But  we  shall  soon  see 
what  is  meant  by  useful  prohibitions — 

“He  should  be  quite  willing  to  adopt  any  method 
necessary  to  prevent  the  fraudulent*  mixing  of  the  Unit- 
ed States'  corn , with  the  corn  of  Canada." 

“If,  upon  the  average  of  the  next  five  years,  it  was 
found  that  100,000  quarters  of  corn  were  imported 
annually  from  Canada,  he  should  be  prepared  to  suspect 
that  it  teas  not  Canadian  corn,  and  disposed  to  adopt 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  that  fraudulent*  mixture 
which  such  an  average  toould  establish  " 

“Mr.  Iluskisson  said,  that  with  a view  of  removing 
all  cause  of  alarm,  and  giving  an  adequate  security 
against  the  fraudulent * introduction  of  Canada  [Ameri- 
can] wheat,  he  should  propose  as  a clause,  by  way  of 
rider,  that  there  should  be  the  same  certificate  of  origin  as 
in  the  case  of  sugar."  * * ‘■‘■The  protecting  duty  which  he 
should  propose  against  the  introduction  of  American  corn 
into  this  country,  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
already  existed  in  the  Canadas  ” 

“In  requesting  the  attention  of  the  committee,  while 
I state  Ihe  alterations  which  I propose  to  recommend 
in  the  duties  levied  upon  the  importation  of  materials 
employed  in  some  of  our  principal  manufactures,  and 
also  in  the  prohibitory  duties  now’  imposed  upon  the 
manufactured  productions  of  other  countries,  1 need 

* Fraudulent — to  permit  the  consumption  of  New 
Vork  or  Pennsylvania  flour!  We  are  then  “fraudu- 
lent” to  ourselves  if  we  allow  the  use  of  oue  yard  of 
British  broad  cloth!  Mr.  Iluskisson,  because  of  his 
wards,  is  a great  favorite  with  some  politicians  iu  the 
U.  States — but  his  sayings,  if  good,  must  “work  both 
ways  ” How  does  he  “bandy”  the  word  “fraudu- 
lent?” 


scarcely  bespeak  the  disposition  of  the  committee  to 
countenance  the  principle  of  these  proposals  so  far  as 
they  shall  be  found  not  inconsistent  with  the  protection  of 
our  own  industry  ” 

Here  are  the  principles  of  British  “free  trade.” 
Let  them  be  applied  to  the  American  trade!  We  ask 
no  more.  We  ask  less — not  prohibition,  but  protec- 
tion Yet  the  growers  of  bread  stuffs  iu  the  United 
States,  and  those  immediately  interested  with  them, 
three-, ourths  of  the  whole  people,  are  asked  to  con- 
sume 20  millions  of  British  manufactures,  while  Bri- 
tain will  not  use  one  dollar’s  worth  of  their  great 
product  to  feed  the  wretched  makers  of  these  very 
goods.  Exceedingly  modest,  and  perfectly  reasona- 
ble! 

The  following  interesting  summary  views  of  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  which  prohibits  the  importa- 
tion of  our  bread-stuff's  and  meats,  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Mallary’s  speech  in  the  house  of  representatives,  Jan. 
17,  1327- 

In  six  years,  ending  with  1822,  she  [Great  Britain] 
sent,  in  all  her  productions,  to  Russia  £14,000,000; 
to  Holland  £l2,000,u00;  to  Prussia  £6,000.000;  to 
France  £7.600,000;  to  the  United  States  £38,333,000. 

Take  woollens.  The  whole  export  as  estimated 
by  the  chancellor  in  1825,  was  about  30,750,000  dol- 
lars. The  United  States  received  about  10,716,000 
dollars,  or  one  third  of  all  which  England  sent  abroad. 

Again:  take  hardware.  In  1819.  she  sent  to  Rus- 
sia £67,000;  to  Germany  £87,000;  to  Prussia  £9,000, 
to  the  United  States  £460,000  In  1824,  to  Russia 
£20,000;  to  Germany  £74,000;  to  Prussia  £3,000; 
to  the  United  States  £488,000. 


Imports  and  exports. 

Imports,  1824  £40,412,300  From  the  U.*S.  5,459,736 


1825 

41,737,609 

3, 925, 60S 

82,149,909 

9,385,344 

Exporls,  1S24 

56,234,663 

6,141,450 

1825 

63,225,272 

7,141,285 

1 19,459,935 

13,282,735 

In  favor  of  G.  B 

.37,310,026 

Against  U.  S.  3,S97,391 

So  there  was  a balance  of  more  thaD  17  millions 
of  dollars  against  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
all  our  cotton,  tobacco,  Ax.  sent  to  Great  Biitain. 


In  his  famous  speech  of  April  28,  1825,  propos- 
ing a slight  modification  of  the  corn  laws,  Mr. 
Iluskisson  said  — 

“The  government  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
releasing  the  bonded  corn,  which  had  been  -ware, 
housed  six  years,  and  of  enabling  the  owners  to 
bring  it  into  market  ” 

“He  had  always  understood  that  the  great  desid- 
eratum in  this  rrr.portant  question,  was  to  provide 
for  the  steadiness  of  price,  and  guard  against  ex- 
cessive fluctuations  of  it  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade.” 

He  said  that  a “national  bankruptcy’’  was  talked 
of  in  1S22,  “when  corn  was  as  low  as  S&s.  per 
quarter.” — (say  90  cents  lor  the  American  bushel. ) 
“In  two  years  the  price  ol  corn  had  varied  front 
112s.  to  38s.  per  quarter.  Such  a fluctuation  in 
price,  deprived  the  business  of  the  farmer  of  all 
security,  and  converted  the  business  into  mere 
gambling.” 

“Ue  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  any  other 
country;  but  every  other  country  can  grow  corn 
cheaper  than  we  could.”  [Therefore  the  export 
of  manufactures  should  be  encouraged,  and  the  im- 
portation of  corn  be  restricted  or  prohibited!) 

Many  further  like  remarks  might  be  added but 

these  are  sufficient.  The  “free  Ua.de”  of  Mr  Hus- 
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kis9on  is  exactly  such  as  we  contend  lor  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  The  corn  bill,  limited  as  it 
was,  was  virtually  rejected  in  the  house  of  lords, 
lest  "the  Americana  should  deluge  the  country  -with 
their  fine  corn,”  Let  us  then  act  that  our  country 
may  not  be  deluged  with  British  goods.  We  ap. 
peal  to  every  American  feeling,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  farmers)  and  the  appeal  will  not  be  in 
v&in. 

Britain  extends  her  principle  so  far  that  the  work- 
ing of  the  iron  mines  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  forbid- 
den in  1825 — the  crown  claiming  the  whole  of 
them! 

The  new  “custom  house  bill,”  as  it  is  called,  con- 
templates  the  prohibiting  a variety  of  articles  an 
entry  in  British  ports,  except  in  British  ships,  or 
ships  from  the  country  from  whence  the  goods  are 
imported,  and  the  London  papers  say — 

“Here  then  is  the  preference  given  as  it  ought  to 
be,  to  British  ships,  or  ships  of  the  country  from 
which  the  goods  are  imported.  Here  is  a proper 
and  vigorous  blow  dealt  to  the  foreign  carrying 
trade.  This  is  a return  to  the  old,  wise,  and  salu- 
tary system  under  which  the  country  so  long  flou 
rished  We  have  not  the  ul  ghtest  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Huskisson  will  be  compelled  to  retrace  his 
steps  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  return  to  the  for- 
mer principles  of  trade  in  every  respect,  except  as 
to  high  prohibitory  duties,  which  offer  impediments 
t®  trade,  and  encouragements  to  fraud  and  smug, 
gling,  we  have  always  been  foremost  in  praising 
him.’’ 

The  operation,  will  be  that  if  we  export  flour  to 
Peru  and  there  obtain  some  ot  the  articles  which 
Britain  is  pleased  to  take  in  exchange  for  her  goods, 
we  must  9'-nd  it  thither  in  British  ships,  though  our 
cost  for  freight  might  be  one  half  less  than  the 
British. 

The  whole  annual  proceeds  in  Great  Britain  of  the 
manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  flax  and  leather  h?ve 
been  estimated  at  85  millions  of  pounds,  of  which 
the  cost  of  the  materials  was  22,  leaving  62  millions 
for  labor  and  profit.  If  Britain  imported  that  amount 
for  one  year,  what  would  be  the  situation  of  the 
countev? 

In  1825,  French  goods  to  the  value  of  1.1,790,56] 
were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the  duties  on 
which  amounted  to  /.  1,605,796. 

The  British  duty  upon  steel  is  20 1.  or  g88  SO  per 
ton,  but  on  bar  iron  required  for  making  steel,  only 
50a.  per  ton. 

While  American  rice  pays  a duty  ot  15s.  per 
cwt.  duty,  that  from  the  East  Indies  pays  5s.  or 
two-thirds  less. 

But,  while  Britain  thus  restricts  the  importations, 
she  does  quite  as  much  to  encourage  exportations, 
by  drtnrbcicks , bounties , premiums  or  allowances.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  in  his  speech  delivered  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, when  the  tariff  bill  of  1820  was  un- 
der discussion,  speaking  of  their  drawbacks,  &c. 

said — t . . 

“It  is  somewhat  singular  that  our  system  of  im- 
ports, which  is  avowedly  for  the  double  purpose  of 
revenue  aod  the  protection  of  our  own  manufac- 
tures, should  have  overlooked  this  provision,  which 
is  indispensable  for  the  latter. . The  house  will  at 
once  perceive  that  if  the  foreign  export  bounty 
equals  our  impost  duty  on  the  same  article,  the  duty 
is  only  a tax  on  the  consumption  of  our  own  citizens 
— th®  foreign  article  comes  into  the  maraet  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  domestic;  this  is  fully  exemplified 
in  the  article  of  linen.  The  Prilisji  government  pay. 


the  exporter  25  per  cent,  bounty;  ours  charging  the 
importer  25  per  cent,  import  duty,  it  thence  becomes 
duty  free.  At  the  present  duty  of  15  per  cent,  the 
importer  has  a clear  profit  of  10  per  cent,  after  pay- 
ing our  duty.  This  is,  certainly,  left-handed  pro- 
tection to  manufactures.  Hence  it  is,  that,  without 
enquiry  into  the  cause,  we  are  told,  you  are  unrea- 
sonable; no  duties  will  satisfy  you.  The  great  rea- 
son why  many  of  the  present  ones  are  incompetent 
is,  that  they  are  checked  and  rendered  unavailing 
by  this  artful  and  masterly  system  of  bounties  and 
drawbacks.  It  is  the  true  secret  by  which  to  ac- 
count for  the  immense  wealth  and  power  of  a nation 
whose  population  but  little  exceeds  our  own.  She 
is  too  wise  to  trust  to  imposts  as  the  sole  source  of 
revenue — commands  her  own  consumption,  draws 
the  chief  support  of  her  government  by  an  excise 
on  her  manufactures  - they  afford  materials  and  open 
new  sources  of  commerce;  her  system  of  bounties 
enables  her  artificers  to  undcr*ell  other  nations  in 
their  own  ports,  while  her  political  economists  mis'- 
lead  us  by  their  speculative  and  ruinous  theories. 
The  article  of  linen  fully  illustrates  her  policy. — 
Though  her  taxes  and  expenses  are  enormously  op- 
pressive on  the  people,  yet  the  makers  of  linen 
pay  none, — no  excise  on  their  materials  or  manu- 
facture: to  encourage  this  fabric,  which  unites  the 
three  great  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures,  she  wisely  apportions  the  bur- 
thens of  her  government  so  as  to  leave  this  unem- 
barrassed. This  accounts  for  the  cheapness  of  the 
article  at  home,  and  added  to  the  enormous  bounty 
on  the  export,  gives  the  true  reason  for  undersell, 
ing  us.  Let  the  British  abolish  this  system,  let  an 
article  pay  the  same  price  for  home  consumption  as 
for  exportation,  it  will  then  be  seen  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  manufacturing  here  and 
there.  One  article  pays  an  enormous  excise,  anoth- 
er none— let  them  be  equalized  and  neither  have  an 
export  bounty — in  the  aggregate  it  will  be  found  that 
we  could  meet  them  in  market,  if  not  without  any, 
with  a small  rale  of  protecting  duty.  Let  cotfons, 
woollens  and  linens  pay  the  same  excise  as  glass, 
beer  and  spirits,  and  cost  to  the  consumer  in  this 
country  as  much  as  they  do  in  England — you  would 
be  called  on  for  little  further  protection  to  our  in- 
dustry. The  manufacture  of  these  articles  pays 
no  part  of  the  expenses  of  their  government,  is 
burthened  with  no  taxes — because  they  are  the 
sources  of  their  greatness,  the  machinery  by  which 
they  draw  to  themselves  the  resources  of  all  na- 
tions who  purchase  them;  retaining  us,  their  com- 
mercial, naval  and  political  rivals,  in  a state  of  colo- 
nial vassalage.  It  would  be  right  and  fair  to  aim  at 
once  at  this  system,  by  adding  to  the  ad  valorem  a 
specific  duty  equal  to  the  bounty  paid  and  draw- 
back of  excise  allowed  on  the  exportation.  Then 
our  duties  might  be  called  protecting  ones,  and  be 
said  to  afford  efficient  protection  to  our  manufac- 
tures; then  the  competition  would  be,  on  national 
and  individual  grounds,  a fair  one;  but  the  commit- 
tee, aware  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
such  a principle  into  our  code,  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  attempt  too  much  at  once,  only  propose 
to  consider  the  bounty  and  drawback  as  a part  of 
the  original  cost  on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  assessed. 
To  exemplify  this — on  linen  a duty  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  would  only  counteract  the  bounty;  we  re- 
commend the  addition  of  only  one  fourth  of  that 
amount  It  is  not  to  introduce  a war  of  legislation, 
but  in  some  measure  to  countervail  the  association 
of  their  system;  increased  duties  will  be  inoperative 
when  they  are  evaded  by  increased  bounties.  1 hope 
these  principles  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
house;  if  they  do  not,  all  our  laws  will  be  in  vain — 
we  had  better  say  at  once  to  those  who  want  protcc- 
li0!I — “let  things” regulate  themselves," 
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BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF 
PROTEC  I ION. 

The  following  shews  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  under  the  old  revenue  tariff 
and  that  of  1824,  intended  for  the  protection  of  cer- 
tain domestic  manufactures,  as  wefl  as  fur  revenue. 


Hates  of  duties  payable — the  10  per  cent,  added  at 
the  custom  house  betas'  regarded — 

Before  1824.  After  1825. 


Woollen  manufactures  (average), pr. 

cl.  2 7% 

36  2-3 

Cotton  cloth,  .... 

2 74 

27i 

Linen  manufactures,  ... 

16->- 

27-i 

Iron,  in  bars,  hammered,  per  cwt. 

75 

90 

These  four,  we  believe,  are  the  only — or,  at  any 
rate,  the  principal  i ems  about  which  there  is  much 
contention,  and  they  embrace  a large  part  of  the 
manufactured  goods  which  we  import.  But  the 
relation  which  the  different  rates  of  duties  have, 
even  apparently,  had  upon  manulactaresof  cotton, 
we  cannot  tell — for  though  the  duty  was  not  al- 
tered, the  minimum  was  advanced;  however,  this 
we  do  know,  that  the  price  of  c tton  goods  has 
been  reduced  at  a rute  lar  exceeding  any  reduction 
in  the  value  of  raw  cotton;  and  that  all  such  g >ods 
made  in  the  United  States,  are  cheaper  than  the 
same  sort  of  goods  in  Great  Britain:  so  that  this 
item  is  out  of  all  controversy.  The  other  three 
stand  thus,  according  to  the  importation  of  1826. 


Duties  payable 
Goods  \ tlieir  value.  under  rhe  old 

tariff. 

Cloths  8t  cas- 

simeres  84,546  714  1,250  346  35 
I.ihens,  2,987,926  493  007  79 

Bar  iron,  ham- 
mered, cwt.  467,515  3.50,636  25 

Duties  payable 
under  the  new 
tariff. 

1 667,131  46 
821,679  65 

420,763  50 

2,093,990  39- 

2 909,574  61 

2,093,990  39 

Increase, 

5815,564  22 

Now.  if  the  population  of  the  Unit-d  States  be 
12  millions,  as  we  suppose  that  it  is,  the  advanced 
revenue,  g815,564,  is  equal  to  six  cents  and  eight 
mills  for  every  individual;  and,  as  8 millions  of  the 
12  are  located  in  these  states  which  desire  to  have 
a protecting  tarilf,  or  have  acknowledged  the  prin- 
ciple of  it  on  numerous  occasions,  it  follows  that 
the  other  states,  paying  into  the  treasury , at  5 cents 
4 mills  for  each  person,  (admitting  tiut  their  nu. 
merous  slaves  consume  as  great  an  amount  of  fo- 
reign goods  as  other  individuals.)  will  pay  the 
wnole  sum  of  271,858  collars — less  than  a fifth 
psrtof  the  prohibitory  protection  afforded  to  the  sugar 
planters  ol  I .ouisiana  alone,  by  the  tariff  But  we 
deny  that  the  price  of  articles  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  tariff  of  1824,  and  demand  proof* *  And  if 


* The  following  are  some  of  toe  articles  rosily 
protected,  with 'toe  price  anterior  to  the  tariff  and 
since; 

Before.  Since. 


Cen  ts. 

Coarse  cotton,  average  from  I S 1 5 to 

1823,  per  yard,  1 7j  19 

Cotton  yarn  per  lb.  60  22 

White  lead.  cwt.  t 300  1100 

Glauber  salts,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  all 
chemical  preparations,  (the  va- 
lue of  which  made  in  the  United 
Stales  is  several  millions  a year,) 
shew  a reduction  in  price  of  mote 
than  fifty; per  cent 


these  six  cents  and  eight  mills  are  really  exacted 
of  the  people  every  year — will  they  “calculate  the 
value  of  the  union,”  because  of  that  “enormous’ 
requisition  on  the  profits  of  their  labor?  This  sum 
is  all  ihat  can  be  said  to  be  levied  for  protection — 
the  most  resolute  declaimer  cannot  make  more  of  it; 
but  we  deny  that  one  protecting  cent  is  collected  on 
woollens,  as  shewn  in  the  article  on  the  ‘‘Auction 
system,”  & c.  yet  if  the  whole  is  col  ected,  what  a 
small  affair  is  it,  compared  with  the  vast  compro- 
mises of  po-wer  in  the  constitution! 

Having  in  another  place  spoken  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  to  navigation , we  shall  just  refer  to  it 
here,  and  in  regard  to  a single  article. 

The  present  crop  of  cotton,  it  is  supposed,  will 
amount  to  1,000  000  bales,*  say  360, 000,000  lbs.  If 
so,  at  least  280  millions  of  pounds,  will  be  for  ex- 
portation to  foreign  places,  120  millions  of  which 
loreign  export  wiil  first  be  transported  coastwise 
As  by  protection  we  have,  as  it  were,  extinguish, 
ed  foreign  competition,  and  prohibited  the  coast- 
ing trade  except  lo  our  own  vessels,  about  9-10ths 
of  the  cotton  sent  to  Europe  will  be  carried  in 
American  ships;  let  us  then  see  how  the  freight  ac. 
count  will  stand: 

9.10ths  of  280  millions  of  pounds  is  252  millions, 
at  %d  sterling  per  ib  the  lowest  charge  for 
freight,  is  787,5002.  or  g3, 496,500 

120,000,000  lbs.  coastwise  at  £ cents,  900,000 


84.896,500 

Which  shews  the  cost  of  Lbor  and  subsistence 
in  navigation,  and  interest  for  capita!  vested  in 
ships. 

Now  this  great  sum  remains  to  the  people  of  the 
United  Statts,  as  carriers  of  their  own  article  to 
market,  and  are  the  planters  injured  by  it?  The 
fr-ight  is  cheaper,  because  our  navigation  has  been 
protected.  It  has  been  as  Deen  as  high  as  14,  and 
generally  at  Id  per  lb.  fur  cotton.f  By  reference 


lb. 

lb- 

lb 

100  feet, 
ib 


45 

!0 

6 

1500 

15 


20 


Gunpowder. 

Befined  sal  petre, 
t opperas, 

Window  glass, 

Nads, 

Cotton  b3ggmg,  (1822,)  yard  40  to  50  25  to  30 
We  might  add  much  to  tins  list.  It  is  offered 
only  as  a specimen.  Let  the  enemes  of  the  sys- 
tem shew  an  opposing  one,  as  impotable  to  the  ta 
riff  of  1824!  Thet  casxot. 

*The  bale  of  cotton  is  not  a determinate  quantity.  We 
are  told  that  it  may  be  generally  estimated  at  about  400 
lbs.  Others  rate  it  at  three  hundred.  Probably  this  dif- 
ference in  opinion  arises  from  tbe  use  of  the  article  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

-j-W  ill  any  one  preten  to  believe  that,  if  the  Ame- 
rican superiority  in  navigation  was  destroyed,  the 
price  of  freights  on  cotton  would  no;  advance  from 
one  to  three  farthing!  sterling  per  pound?  Certain- 
ly not.  But  say  only  one  farthing,  and  tne  difference 
against  the  p’anters  would  be  one  third  i f the  above 
sum  i.f  4,3,496,500,  or  $1, 165,500— or  more  than  four 
times  ' he  sum  apparently  levied  up  n all  the  people 
of  the  planting  districts  or  slates,  for  the  protection 
of  the  great  manufactures  of  cotton,  woo),  iron  and 
fl  .x!  There  is  no  “getting  out”  of  this.  It  is  plain 
arithmetic.  And  the  cost  of  the  freight  of  cotton 
to  its  market  in  Europe,  affects  that  article  in  the 
hands  of  the  planters,  exactly  as  the  transportation 
across  the  mountains  to  Baltimore,  affects  the  price 
of  Obi"  tobacco,  at  home.  Tbe  producer  must  par, 
or  lose,  the  cost  < f the  carriage,  ip  the  reduced 
price  of  his  commodity  at  its  market.  1'his  is  un- 
avoidable necessity— as  mur  h.  so  in  its  operation  as 
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to  Lloyd's  debates  of  congress  in  1789,  pages  109- 
10,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, prophecied-  against  the  discriminating  duties 
on  tonnage* * — he  “could  not  consent  that  it  should 
bear  heavy  on  certain  states,  while  part  of  their 
burthen  is  received  by  others  as  a bounty  ” He 
said  that  the  duty  laid  upon  foreign  ships  must  be 
repaid  bv  the  “southern  members  of  the  union;” 
that  freights  would  be  raised,  and  the  “whole  go  as 
a bounty  to  benefit  the  owners  of  American  ships;’’ 
and  he  thought  that  Charleston  alone  wr,uld  pay  a 
“ bounty  of  30  000  dollars  a year  to  our  eastern 
brethren.”  He  moved  a duty  of  20  cents  per  tors, 
only,  which  he  thought  would  be  “a  liberal  en- 
couragement,” and  though  ‘ at  the  expense  of  a 
few  states,’’  he  w s willing  to  assess  it.  How  re- 
markably near  does  the  language  of  the  present 
day  follow  that  of  old  times,  as  though  experience 
had  done  nothing  for  us!  as  if  practice  was  rejected 
that  tljeory  might  be  supported!  But  the  first  con 
stitutional  congress  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Tucker — 
While  the  duty  on  American  ships  was  fixed  at  6ots, 
per  ton,  foreign  ones  were  to  pay  50;  and,  in  1812, 
the  latter  was  raised  to  150 cents  per  ton— this  was 
intended  as  a revenue  measure;  but  in  1817,  an  act 
passed  levying  a duty  of  two  dollars  per  ton  on  all 
foreign  vessels  entering  .the  ports  of  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  place  to  which  our  vessels 
were  not  (ordinarily)  permitted  to  enter.  The 
present  duties  are  6 cents  per  ton  on  American 
vessels,  and  100  cents  on  foreign,  unless  specially 
provided  for  on  reciprocity  obtained.  There  i3  also 
10  per  cent  more  duty  payable  on  goods  imported 
in  foreign  vessels,  not  specially  provided  fur,  as  just 
above  stated. 

At  Savannah  during  the  year  which  ended  Oct.  1, 
1827,  there  arrived  155  ships,  152  brigs,  233  schoon- 
ers and  104  sloops,  besides  state  coasters,  all  Ame- 
rican vessels;  and  15  ships,  11  brigs,  6 schooners 
and  6 sloops,  British;  with  3 French  ships  and  as 
many  brigs,  and  1 Spanish  schooner.  Thus  even 
at  this  famous  port  for  the  shipping  • f cotton,  the 
foreign  competition  was  hardly  Git.  Why  not?  We 

that  of  ginning  the  cotton.  We  recommend  these 
facts  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  planters  of 
cotton.  They  will  bear  any  test  that  can  be  applied 
to  them.  We  reiterate  i’,  and  with  pride  in  sup- 
port of  our  principles,  that  the  steadily  encouraged 
snd  highly  protected  navigation  of  the  U.  States, 
is  the  safest,  most  expeditious  and  cheapest  in  the 
world;  and  add,  that  the  planters  as  freely  partake 
of  all  the  benefits  derived  from  these  desirable 
qualities  as  the  owners  of  the  ships — that,  instead  of 
paying  a “bounty  to  their  eastern  brethren,”  they 
receive,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation  that  can  be 
allowed,  half  a cent  per  pound  more  for  their  cot- 
ton, than  would  be  obtained,  was  the  transportation 
of  it  dependent  on  the  owners  of  foreign  vessels. — 
The  -whole  duty  paid  on  the  bagging  and  rope  for  a 
bale  of  cotton,  admitting  that  the  price  of  the  arti- 
fcles  is  advanced  because  of  the  duty,  (which,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear),  is  equal  to  about  the  fiftieth 
part  of  one  cent,  per  lb. 

*In  1791  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  prophecied 
differently;  they  said  that  the  discriminations  adopt- 
ed would,  “in  time,  give  a decided  superiority  to 
the  American  shipping;”  and  they  prophecied  tru- 
ly. It  has  possessed  that  superiority  for  several 
years,  and  needs  r.o  other  protection  than  its  flag, 
and  the  navy — with  the  resolution  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  to  claim  and 
receive  reciprocity  for  it,  on  every  occasion.  So 
much  for  the  “BOUNT  Y.” 


know  that  British  ships  are  seeking  employment, 
and  hear  loud  co  • plaints  of  the  want  of  it.  T ;ey 
may  enter  our  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  our  own. 
Why  do  they  not  come?  Thtir  ships  are  nv  re  nu- 
merous than  ours,  and  their  boasts  of  seamanship 
have  filled  the  world!  They  come  not  because  our 
navigation  is  better  and  cheaper  tiian  their  own. — 
Protection  has  destroyed  ton  petition. 

Again — 

In  the  year  1826  there  were  impoittd 
Cloths  and  cassim  res  worth  g4,433  870 

Flannels  aird  baizes  586,823 

Clot  hs  costing  less  than  33i  cts.  the  sq  yq<  112,844 
l et  us  see  what  employment  this  business  gave 
to  cur  navigation. 

Admit  ‘hut  the  average  cost  of  the  goods  includ- 
ed in  the  first  item  .shall  have  been  only  75  cents 
per  square  yards — of  the  second  30  cents,  and  of 
the  Ls  20,  and,  the  result,  in  square  yards,  will  be 
a9  follows: 

Yards. 

£,4  453,000  at  75  cents  for  each  sq.  yard  5,540,000 
586  000  at  30  1 950  000 

112,000  at  2<J  560,000 


.Square  yards  8,050,000 

And  further,  suppose  that  these  gr  ods,  even  in- 
cluding the  flannels,  weighed  1 lb  to  the  square 
yard,  then  the  whole  weight  was  about  3,600  tons. 
They  did  not  w igli  nearly  so  much,  but  we  take 
the  extren  e in  favor  < f them,  and  the  result  is  that 
1 his  business  would  err  plov  only  sis  ships  of  about 
300  tons  each,  making  two  voyages  a year.  The 
weight  of  all  the  woollen  goods  impoiteci  was  con. 
siderabiy  Uss  than  5 000  tons,  or  only  one  half  the 
weight  ot  foreign  dye  s tiffs,  soap,  &c  used  in  our 
woollen  factories,  specially  excepting  foreign  wool, 
of  w hich  one  establishment  ii  -s  imported  450  tons 
ot  the  coarsest  sort,  in  nin  months  of  the  present 
year.  Ai  d,  as  it  is  probatde  that  at  least  30  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  wool  are  work  cl  up  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  requiring  more  tha  3 g. lions  at  oil  for 
every  100  lbs  we  hive  900,000  g lions,  the  pro- 
curement and  transportation  t f which,  because  of 
the  greater  length  of  the  voyages  of  the  vessels, 
w 11  employ  thrice  as  Tuch  tonnage,  admitting  that 
only  two  thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  is  sperma. 
ceti  and  the  other  third  olive — the  first  neing  used 
for  common  wool,  and  the  last  for  the  finest  and 
best.  And  further,  as  a matter  of  fact  and  with- 
out .speculation — Mr.  Dupont’s  powder  work3  re- 
quire 712  000  lbs,  of  crude  salt  petre  from  the 
East  Indies,  (the  voyage  to  which  is  equal  to  three 
European),  and  94,000  lbs  of  brimstone  from  Eu- 
rope— this  is  equal  to  the  employment  of  1,000  tons 
of  shipp  ng  in  European  voyages,  or,  in  itself,  one 
fifth  of  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  woolleYts!  These  plain  facts  are  recommen  !ed 
to  those  who  fear  the  loss  of  our  navigation.  The 
British  understand  them  perfectly  well — they  know 
what  it  is  to  purchase  raw  materials  and  sell  manu- 
factured goods!  it  is  this  that  has  raised  up  their  1 
navigation,  and  caused  the  boast,  that 

“The  winds  and  seas  are  Britain’s  wide  domain 

“And  not  a sail  without  permission  spreads.” 

But  this  has  been  contested,  and  the  modest  pre- 
tension hath  yet  to  be  established! — provided  our 
own  navigation,  and  especially  the  coasting  trade, 
goes  on  to  increase,  as  it  is  increasing,  because  of 
the  progress  made  in  our  manufactures — .ltd  if  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  presi-  T 
dent  ot  the  senate,  shall  be  metaphorically  seated 
upon  a sack  of  wool  or  bale  of  cotton,  to  represent  the 
care  which  the  national  leg  slature  is  resolved  to 
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bestow  upon  the  combined  operations  of  agricu '- 
tore,  manufactures  and  commerce,  supporting  and 
supported  by  one.  another. 

We  h ave  an  interesting’  notice  of  the  price  of 
« >eg  o cloths, ”as  published  in  the  “Charleston  Cou- 
rier.” It  speaks  to  die  understanding  of  the  peo- 
ple, Cotton  goods,  cotton  bagging  and  negro 
cloths, th-  great  then.es  for  discussion  in  the  south, 
are  cheaper  because  of  the  protection  afforded  to 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  them,  and  better  than 
such  articles  formerly  were 

“It  is  well  known  that  our  system  is  not  one.  of 
cho  c?,  but  necessity  U is  because  we  cannot, 
without  constant  wars,  prevent  the  exclusions  of 
our  agricultural  products  from  England,  that  we  are 
by  self  preservation  driven  to  render  ou.  s:  Ives  in 
dependent  of  her  for  every  day  clothing,  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  up  a population  of  operatives  to 
consume  the  produce  of  our  agriculture.  Rut  as  it 
has  heed  confidently  asserted  that  we  have  suffered, 
and  papers  in  the  interior  have  spoken  of  “the  little 
the  tariff  has  le ft  us,”  1 beg  leave  to  show  that  it 
lias  taken  nothing,  and  therefore  that  little  is  alt  we 
ever  had. 

‘ in  the  autumn  of  1815,  when  the  country  had 
been  destitute  for  a long  time,  negio  cloths,  (say 
such  as  WeLh  plains,  7 8ths  of  a yard  wide),  ave. 

; raged  by  the  Saies  of  that  time,  irom"75  cents  to  gl, 
per.  yard.  In  1816,  they  s Id  at  70  a 90  cents  per 
i yard.  Since  that  period,  the  same  description  of 
i goods  have  sold  as  follows: 


1817 

Welsh  olai 

us,  7-Sths  yd.  wide,  sold 

at  GO 

a SO 

ISIS 

do 

do 

do 

GO 

a 60 

1819 

do 

dO 

do 

60 

a SO 

1 S20 

do 

do 

do 

56 

a 7S 

1821 

do 

do 

do 

68 

a 78 

1S22 

do 

do 

do 

60 

a 80 

IS23 

do 

do 

do 

SO 

a 70 

1824 

do 

do 

do 

50 

a 6S 

1S25 

do 

do 

do 

50 

a 70 

1S26 

do 

do 

do 

50 

a 70 

“It  is, 

however. 

to  be 

remarked,  that 

the 

con- 

sumption of  British 
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dor- 

log  the 

last  four  y 

ars,  h 

as  materially  d 

;creased, 

and  the 

importers 

have 

cot  been  able  tc 

soil 

any 

quantity  cf  them  at  prices  to  cover  cost,  and  the 
retailers  say  that  they  make  a far  greater  profit  on 
the  American  manufactured  coarse  cloth  than  on 
the  British.” 

We  shall  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  t!  e 
facts  above  given  from  the  “Courier.” 

Mr.  Huskisson,  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
when  justifying  the  treaty  with  Prussia— asked, 
“How  could  we  successfully  enter  into  competition 
with  the  -woollen  manufacturers,  &c.  of  the  United 
Slates,  if  any  change  be  made  in  the  shipping  by 
which  the  raw  material  comes  ta  this  country#” 

Must  we  be  “brayed  in  a mortar”  before  we  shall 
comprehend  that  British  “free  trade”  doctrines  are 
manufactured  for  exportation — as  “negro  cloths” 
were  in  Yorkshire,  out  of'  old  clothes,  an  A glued  to. 
gethcr  to  make  them  seem  substantial? 

But  as  to  these  cloths.  The  present  lou-est  selling 
price  given  in  the  ‘‘Courier”  is  50  cents  per  yard. 
By  the  tariff  of  1824,  all  cloths  costing  less  than  33-J 
cents  per  square  yard  in  a foreign  country,  are 
deemed  to  have  cost  that  sum,  and  charged  with  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of35£  per  cent,  on  that  valuation; 
and  thus  a yard  of  7-8  hs  cloth  costing,  say  25  cents, 
(and  woollen  cloth  costing  less  than  that  can  hardly 
be  worth  the  making  up  into  garments),  pays 
ibcut  12A  cents  per  ni  mii  g yard  duty — say  that 
'.eight  and  charges  brings  it  up  to  40  cen.s;  and 
■ et,  though  the  lowest  price  is  50  cents,  the  i u- 


porters  have  not  been  able  to  “cover  cos!”  upon 
it,  though  having  an  apparent  profit  of  25  per  cent, 
and  whole  amount  imported  last  year  was  only  in 
the  pitiful  sum  of  g!12,844.  There  must  be  some 
reason  for  these  things — they  cannot  happen  by 
by  chance.  The  reason  is  this— the  establishment 
of  the  minimum  at  33^  cenls,  excluded  the  York- 
shire cloths  made  out  of  old  clothes  and  other  flim- 
sey  materials,  and  encobraged  the  home  manufac- 
ure,— so  that  the  average  value  of  such  goods,  which 
was  70  cents  per  yard  in  1817, 1818  and  1819,  has 
been  reduced,  for  the  last  three  years,  to  60  cents — 
in  a sum  as  equal  to  the  -whole  amount  cf  the  duty  le- 
vied on  such  goods,  one  seventh-less  in  price  than 
heretofore,  though,  as  is  stated,  one  fourth  more 
valuable  because  of  their  quality.  One  factory  in 
Massachusetts  can  annually  make  $ 500,000  worth  of 
these  cloths,  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  win  ole  im- 
portation, taking  the  average  of  1825  and  1826. 
If  the  people  of  the  south  will  loolc  at  these  things, 
they  must  find  that  negro  cloths,  as  well  as  cotton 
bagging,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  have 
been  rendered  cheaper  because  of  the  slight  pro- 
tection afforded  to  them.  The  planters  of  cotton 
are  protected  by  a duty  of  3 cents  per  lb. — by:  which 
they  profit  in  the  exclusion  of  the  East  India  pro- 
duct, whenever  our  cotton  advances  to  16  or  17 
cents  per  pound;  for  if  at  18,  the  Bengal  article, 
paying  the  duty,  may  be  advantageously  used  for 
numerous  purposes  in  our  own  mills.  And  tire 
time  will  come  when  the  duty  upon  raw  cotton  will 
probably  be  increased  to  5 cents  per  pound,  to 
shield  our  planters  from  the  cheaper  cultivation  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  &c.  which,  being  close  to  the  great 
European  markets,  will  have  many  advantages  over 
our’s,  and  not  be  subject  to  that  uncertainty  and 
hazard  which  has  rendered  so  much  service  in  pro. 
tecling  us  against  the  influx  of  East  India  cotton 
in  the  distance  of  Surat  and  Calcutta  from  these 
markets,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  affording 
or  receiving  information  of  the  production,  demand, 
or  price  of  the  article. 

We  have  shewn  in  its  proper  place,  that  the  re- 
venue  from  foreign  commerce  has  handsomely  in- 
creased in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  we  fully 
believe  that  it  would  yet  more  rapidly  increase,  were 
all  the  foreign  cloths  now  imported  made  at  home. 
There  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  this.  The  duties 
upon  such  goods  would,  of  course,  cease — but  others 
would  be  introduced  in  greater  quantities  than  at 
present,  and  more  than  supply  the  deficiency,  be- 
cause of  increased  means  in  the  people  to  gratify 
ttieir  desires  to  possess  costly'  articles. 

Manufactures  exceedingly  advance  the  value  of 
real  property.  We  offer  the  following  cases  by  way 
of  examples— 

The  ground  occupied  by  a certain  manufacturing 
establishment  on  the  Brandywine,  in  Delaware,  pays 
320  dollars  in  annual  taxes  to  the  slate  and  county; 
not  many  years  ago,  only  one  dollar  a year  was  paid 
on  account  of  the  same  land:  and  not  much  more 
would  be  paid  now,  were  that  manufactory  and  the 
improvements  caused  by  it,  destroyed,  and  the  -wa- 
ter power  lost.  This  particular  establishment  is  far 
from  being  the  most  extensive  on  the  stream  spok- 
en of. 

Taunton  is  a little  vilhge  in  Massachusetts,  in 
which  extensive  manufactories  have  recently  been 
erected.  The  following  ex  r.vcl  from  the  newspa- 
per published  in  that  place  will  shew  the  immediate 
effects  which  have  been  pro  uced: 

“Real  estate  has  advanced  in  the  immediate  vil- 
lages and  upon  water  privileges,  nearly  four  fold 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  From  500  to 
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1,000  dollars  are  now  obtained  for  building  lots  in 
the  best  sites,  having  sixty  or  seventy  feet  front. 
Some  of  the  town’s  land  was  sold  the  other  day, 
for  nearly  5,000  lollars.  which  five  years  ago  would 
not  have  brought  1,200.” 

The  Columbia,  S C.  memorial  of  1823,  against 
the  propose.!  tariff  of,  (and  which  was  clu  fly  adopt- 
ed in)  1824,  asseite  1 that  “the  diminution  of  the  cus- 
toms cannot,  by  any  fair  mode  of  calculation,  b-  > s- 
timated  at  lesstd  an  one  half j leaving  seven  milliors 
instead  of  fourteen.  The  remaining  seven  mut 
therefore,  be  raised  by  direct  tax  ” Well  — t!>e  ta- 
riff l.  w w a passed — and  the  products  of  the  customs 
have  increased  from  13  millions  in  1821,  and  17 
millions  in  1823,  to  20  millions  in  1825  nd  23  ’ 1 1 
lions  in  1836.  Further,  the  whole  value  of  t e im- 
portations in  1823,  was  77  millions,. but  in  1825  af- 
ter tlie  tariff,  96  millions,  and  85  millions  in  1826 — 
and  a “direct  tax”  hath  not  been  thoiigntof  by  any 
body.  What  nest? 


IRON. 

Iron  and  its  manufactures  imported  in  the  treasu- 


ry year  1826,  were  as  follows: 

Side  arms  and  fire  arms,  other  than  rifles  and  mus- 
kets §111,201 

Cutting-knives,  scythes,  sickles,  reaping 

hooks,  spades  and  shovels  81,457 

Screws  weighing  24  ibs.  or  upwards  958 

called  “wood  screws”  82,285 

Other  articles  not  specified,  (cutlery,  iron- 
mongery, & c.)  2.551,336 

1 8, 1 SS  muskets  65,6S9 

158  rifles  1 841 

765,660  lbs  iron  and  steel  wire  90,401 

Tacks,  brads  and  9prigs  4,135 

230.996  lbs.  nails,  [probably  all  wrought]  23,739 

34,426  lbs.  spikes  1328 

413,766  lbs  chains  and  cables,  and  parts 
thereof  20,140 

Mills  cranks  and  mill  irons  61 

1,499  mill  saws  6,078 

46  680  Ibs.  anchors  2,502 

407,344  Ibs.  anvils  24,560 

Hammers  and  sledges  for  blacksmiths  1 683 

1 ,432,976  lbs.  castings  65,526 

438  404  lbs.  braziers  reds  23,600 

240  lbs.  nails  or  spike  rods  slit  17 

2,407,867  tb3  sheet  and  hoops  88  438 

2,458  lbs.  slit  or  rolled  for  bands  3,946 

34,092  cwt,  in  pigs  67,004 

88  7 II  cwt.  bar  and  bolt,  rolled  223,259 

467.515  cwt.  bar  and  bolt,  hammered  1,590,350 

36.525  cwt.  steel  384,325 


5,514,873 

The  preceding  statement  is  offered  tnshew  how  near- 
ly the  domestic  production  reaches  the  home  supply. 
In  respect  to  many  articles,  the  imports  exhibit  that 
our  manufactures  are  nearly  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
chief  things  in  which  we  are  deficient  are  side  arms, 
and  articles  of  ironmongery,  including  cuilery,  iron 
and  steel  wire,  sheet  and  hoops,  hammered  bar  iron, 
and  steel — and  the  manufacture  of  some  of  these  is 
increasing.  Wood  screws,  mill  saws,  anchors,  &c. 
will  not  probably  be  required  from  abroad  much  long- 
er— but  hammered  bar  iron,  steel,  arid  the  manufac- 
tures included  in  “other  articles  not  specified,”  are 
large  in  amount,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole 
my,  and  will,  be  made  us  cheaply  in  the  U.  States, 
if  assured  of  protection  against  influxes  of  foreign 
production.  The  dhief  part,  indeed,  nearly  tue 
whole  of  the  5,514  873  dollars,  paid  for  the  iron  im- 
ported, is  paid  to  Great  Britain,  except  on  account  of 
hammered  bar  iron,  of  which  the  value  of  1,398,090 
dollars  was  received  in  the  last  year  from  Sweden  and 


Russia,  (three  fourths  from  the  former),  the  whole, 
value  of  our  exports  to  which  countries  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


Domestic  articles. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Sweden  and  Norway 

$126,034 

88,489 

, 214  523 

Russia 

1 1,041 

163.604  ' 

174  618 

137  078 

252,093 

389,171 

This  official  view  of  the  trade  which  the  U.  States 
carries  on  with  Sweden  and  Russia,  should  cer- 
tainly induce  us  to  attempt  the  whole  manufacture  of 
hammered  har  iron  for  ourselves,  and  not  remain  de- 
pendent on  those  nations  for  so  large  a quantity  of 
an  indispensable  article,  seeing  that  they  take  so  lit- 
tle from  us  in  return  To  “buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,” 
is  a favorite  saying  with  certain  economists — but  how 
buy  at  all  unless  we  can  sell}  Why  buy,  when  we 
can  make  as  cheaply  for  ourselves? 

The  following  particulars  are  authentic  and  inte- 
resting, and  many  others  of  like  character  will  be  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  this  apoendix. 

There  are  in  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania,  7 blast 
furnaces,  capable  of  producing  8,600  Ions,  and  ac- 
tually producing  7 400,  and  employing  275  hands; 
arid  9 forges,  capable  of  producing  2,490  tons,  and 
actually  producing  2,050  tons,  and  employing  230 
hands.  The  annual  value  of  these  manufactures  is 
as  follows — 

7,400  tons  castings  at  $30  $222,000 

2,050  do  bar  iron  100  205,000  I 

Employing  505  hands,  nearly  all  able  bodied  men, 
and  probably  subsisting  at  least  2,000  persons. 

There  are  also  three  rolling  mills  iri  this  county,  but 
the  proceeds  of  them  are  not  stated;  and  a manufac- 
tory of  “wood-screws,”  at  which  was  made  last  year 
10.700  gross.  A specimen  exhibited  to  the  conven- 
tion shewed  them  to  be  of  the  first  quality,  and  the 
price  was  said  to  be  low. 

The  furnaces  of  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  ; 
annually  make  about  6,000  tons. 

Mr.  Murray,  of  Clinton  county  N V.  stated  in  the 
convention,  which  met  at  Albany  on  the  “woollens! 
bill,”  See  that  Essex  and  Clinton  counties,  in  that  state  J 
supplied  2.000  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  were  capable  ofl 
making  6,000  tons;  and  that  an  investment  of  about! 
$100,000  in  the  iron  business  furnished  employment' 
that  fed  600  mouths,  consuming  5 000  bushels  of  grain, 
400  barrels  of  pork  &c.  the  products  of  the  farmers,  j 
Rhode  Island  imports  about  1 9,200  tons  ot  cast  and  ] 
bar  iron,  annually,  from  New  York,  New  Jersey  aud 
Pennsylvania. 

The  site  of  Mount  Perm  furnace,  near  Reading,  Pa. 
was  a wilderness  five  months  ago,  and  now  from  20 
to  25  tons  of  pig  metal  are  made  weekly,  giving  value 
to  that  which  was  valueless,  and  employing  many 
persons  in  a new  business. 

The  iron  manufactures  of  Mary  land  are  extensive. 
Gen.  Ridgley’s  works  near  Baltimore  are  well  known 
because  of  the  superior  article  which  they  supply. 
Ore  abounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore. 

Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvaniai 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  all  abound  id  iron 
ore,  and  have  large  manufactories  of  it.  Ore  is  also 
plenty  in  several  other  states,  and  is  manufactured  in 
them. 

Inexhaustible  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  found  in 
Kentucky — there  are  7 or  8 lurnaces  and  about  15 
forges  in  operation  in  this  state.  The  primary  mar- 
kets, after  supplies  of  the  neighborhood,  are  at  Pitts- 
burg and  Cincinnati. 

As  much  machinery  is  exported  from  as  is  import- 
ed into  the  U.  States.  In  the  manufacture  of  steam 
engines,  from  150  horse  pqwer,  or  upwards,  if  requir- 
ed, to  the  most  delicate  adjustment  of  a spindle  or 
power-loom,  we  rival,  if  we  da  not  excel,  any  other 
people,  and  our  artists  work  as  cheap  as  any.  Much 
of  the  most  approved  machinery  used  in  some  of 
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our  factories  is  also  of  American  invention,  and  im- 
provements are  made  upon  nearly  all  the  modi  I-  im- 
ported. We  are  independent  of  foreign  workmen  for 
these  things;  and  can  give  as  mimh  knowledge  as  we 
receive,  in  cotton  and  woollen,  and  other  machi- 
nery. 

The  engine  of  100  horse  power,  built  in  Pittsburg, 
and  used  to  raise  water  to  supply  the  summit  level  >f 
the  Union  canal,  cost,  with  its  iron  pumps  and  machi- 
nery only  §5  000.  It  is  capable  of  raising  650,000 
cubi;  feet  of  vaier  94  feet,  in  24  hours. 

Among  other  manufactures  of  iron,  we  may  notice 
one  of  mill-saws,  at  Philadelphia,  of  such  superior 
quality  and  moderate  price  as  already  nearly  to 
have  prohibited  the  importation  from  Europe. 

One  furnace  at  Barrington,  requires  l,2o0  bush- 
els coal  daily,  to  keep  it  in  operation,  and  nearly 
five  tons  of  pig  iron  are  made  every  day — 100  hands 
are  employed.  The  '“Sterling  Company,”  in  he 
city  of  New-York,  at  a late  date,  employed  300 
workmen,  assisted  by  three  steam  engines,  and  work- 
ing up  five  tons  of  iron  per  day,  besides  large  quan- 
tities of  ropper,  brass,  fyc.  Anchors,  chain  cables, 
steam  engines  and  other  machinery  were  made  here. 

In  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina,  there  are  four 
furnac.  s and  ten  forges,  which,  in  1823;  made  about 
900  tons  of  bar  iron,  aud  200  tons  castings.  There  are 
also  extensive  works  in  Stokes  and  Surry  counties. 

It  is  every  way  sound  poticy  in  the  people  of  thesouth- 
ern  states  to  establish  and  encourage  manufactures 
for  themselves  We  have  no  local  views  on  this  suo- 
jeci.  It  wih,  besides,  i .crease  the  exchanges  between 
the  states  and  promote  domestic  competition, ‘for 
the  common  Denefit  of  .11  consumers. 

At  Taunton,  Mass.  1.200  tons  of  nails  are  made 
annually,  and  300  tons  of  plates,  hoops  and  machine- 
ry. At  Pittsburg,  there  are  seven  roiling  and  slit- 
ting mills,  eight  air  foundries,  sis  steam  engine  facto- 
ries, one  wire  factory,  fyc.  Some  of  these  aie  very 
large  establishments;  one  of  them  has  two  engines  of 
100  and  120  horse  power! 

A rolling  mill  on  Esopus  creek,  New-York,  is  fit- 
. ed  t > manufacture  2u0  tuns  of  iron  weekly 

In  Morris  county.  New  Jersey,  there  are  seven 
rich  iron  mines,  several  furnaces,  two  rolling  and 
slitting  mills  aud  about  thirty  forges.  The  ore  of 
some  of  these  mines  has  all  the  desirable  qualities  of 
the  Swedish,  and  when  the  Morris  canal  is  made,  will 
be  worked  very  extensively. 

Iron  abounds  in  the  north  of  Ohio.  It  is  stated  as 
probable  that  1,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were  forwarded 
to  New  York,  via  the  Erie  canal  during  the  past  sea- 
son,.from  Painesville.  where  the  ore  is  said  to  be  so 
accessible  as  to  cost  at  the  works  no  more  than  150 
cents  per  ton.  Three  furnaces  were  at  work,  and 
three  others,  with  as  many  forges,  were  building 
some  time  ago 

The.  manufacture  of  steam  engines  is  a very  large 
and  rapidly  increasing  business.  Many  mechanics  be- 
gin to  use  those  of  one  or  two  horse  power — the  cost 
of  which  is  a trifie.  The  cotton  and  rice  planters 
will  soon  hare  them  to  clean  (heir  cotton  and  rice, 
and  there  will  be  thousands  of  them  scattered  through 
our  country  in  a very  few  years.  Much  printing  will 
he  performed  by  steam  power. 

\Ye  have  no  means  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  cer- 
tain value  of  me  iron  manufactures  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  the  items  were  thus  given  in  the 
returns  of  the  marshals  for  IStO — - 


Products  of  furnaces  §2,931,277 

bloomenes  223  034 

forges  2,874  063 

trip  hammers  327,398 

rolling  and  slitting  mills  1,215,948 

naileries  2,478  139 

gun-smiths  593,993 

steel  furnaces  144.736 
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The  aggregate  values,  as  stated  in  1810.  were  pro- 
bably one  half  short  of  the  real  values  at  that  time. 
The  returns  of  1820  are  so  defective  as  to  be  useless 
for  any  general  purpose,  and  were  rightfully  suppress- 
ed. 

The  following  remarks  from  a late  British  paper 
are  interesting — 

There  is  not  one  branch  of  exports  from  this  coun- 
try, which  has  not  been  seriously  reduced  during  the 
last  three  years,  with  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel. 
The  increased  exportation  of  the  raw  material,  has 
long  been  known  to  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield, 
and  believed  by  many  to  have  been  very  injurious  to 
the  trade  of  the  town.  This  opinion  will  be  rather 
confirmed,  than  otherwise,  tiy  an  examination  of  cer- 
tain returns  that  were  made  to  parliament,  during  the 
last  session,  in  which  it  appears,  that  the  exports  of 
iron  and  steel,  during  the  three  years  ending  Janua- 
ry, 1827,  had  increased  from  851  5781.  sterling,  to 
1,107  724/  ; while  manufactured  hardware  and  cut- 
lery, during  thp  same  period,  had  diminished  from 
214,000  cist,  to  192,000  cwt.  An  increased  exporta- 
tion of  iron  and  steel,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
250,0001.  sterling,  in  the  short  time  of  three  years, 
affords  a strong  evidence  of  a disposition  on  the  part 
of  foreign  nations  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of 
cutlery  and  hardware  — Sheffield  Caurnnt. 

[For  some  further  remarks  oil  iron,  as  connected 
with  the  internal  trade,  see  that  head,  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.] 


COTTON. 

The  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States  has 
advanced  wilh  irresistible  energy,  being  protected 
by  the  national  government,  to  the  incaculable  advan- 
tage ot  all  parties — planters,  manufacturers  and  far- 
mers; the  first,  in  supply  ing  the  materia! — and  the  last 
feeding  the  people  employ  ed  in  making  clotn,  Sfc.  In 
1S08,  there  were  only  about  8,000  spindles — all  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island  and  Connecticut,  and 
not  more  than  300,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  used  in 
them.  In  the  present  year  the  mills  will  use  aboul 
70,000.000  lbs.  and  before  1830,  upwards  of  one 
hundred  millions,  unless  some  suicidal  policy  shouk 
be  adopted  by  congress.  What  a market  is  thus  ere 
ated! 

The  goods  made  by  our  own  mills  are  the  cheap 
est  arid  best  in  the  world.  They  have  driven  lik 
British  good-s  out  of  every  market  accessible  to  us  8 
to  them,  though  our  great  rival  has  attempted  to  co-ui 
lerjeit  ur  goods,  in  numerous  instances,  to  deceive  th 
people  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  Some  small  pa 
cels  of  our  goods  have  been  smuggled  into  Englam 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  were  sold  at  a good  profi 
A thousand  bales  were  exported  from  Baltimore  j 
foreign  places  in  one  week  of  the  last  month  * 
(August);*  Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  the  M 

♦These  oales  contain  about  700  yards — the  ave 
age  value  may  be  put  down  at  75  dollars,  and  t' 
raw  cotton  required  for  the  manufactuie,  at  200  11 
Let  us  see  the  result  of  this  ordinary  operation.  . I 

1.000  bales  at  75  dollars,  §75,000  j 

Deduct  the  value  of  200.000  lbs  of 

cotton  at  10  cents  20,000 


§5o,00C  ; 

Leaving  55,000  dollars  actual  profit  on  domestic 
bor,  or  for  capital  employed — arid  a clear  gain 
that  amount  to  the  country,  as  not.  one  cent’s  wo 
less  of  value  would  have  be  exported  had  th 
goods  never  been  made;  and  'here  is  a considera 
difference  on  account  of  freight,  because  of  the  Ion 
voyages  of  the  vessels  carrying  out  the  goods. 

It  is  probable  that  about  3,000  bales  of  cottons  h 
been  exported  from  Baltimore  since  the  first  of  A 
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diterranean,  and  many  bales  have  been  sent  to  Can- 
ton! They  would  drive  the  like  British  or  India  goods 
but  of  Calcutta,  were  their  importation  thereat 
liberally  allowed!  There  is  nothing  more  than  sober 
truth  in  these  statements — but  how  wonderful  are 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place! 

The  following  amount  of  the  foreign  expotuion 
of  domestic  goo.  s from  the  port  of  Nr*  York, 
published  in  the  “Stitesm  in,”  is  high  t i.  teresting: 
lo  1824  toe  shipments  from  New  York  to  fu-eign 

ports,  were  - 753  pacft.  ges. 

1825  ...  163  o to 

1826  - 1757  - do 

1827  viz  8 months  preceding 

Aug,  31,  • 2077  do, 

•‘Should  tf>e  shipments  of  the  remaining  four 
months  of  1827  keep  pace  with  the  previous 
of  the  year,  t}»ey  will  amount  to  3,125  pick  ges  — 
about  500,000  dollars  value,  and  from  a tihgl  port, 
be  it  remembered  The  kin  » of  go  • Is  exported, 
it  should  also  be  remembered,  are  those  that  n-.v.? 
been  protected  by  government.  The  liner  goo  s 
we  do  not  export,  nor  even  manu<acture  our  own 
supplies.” 

It  is  supposed  that  about  4 or  4 V pounds  of  raw  cot- 
ton, is  the  average  daily  amount  used  for  each  person 
employed  in  our  cotton  mills,  the  weavers  not  being 
counted.  The  bale  of  cotton,  some  weighing  much 
more  and  some  less,  may  be  generally  taken  as  a 
quantity  representing  nearly  400  lbs. 

Much  cotton  printing  is  doing  at  several  places 
Taunton,  Mass,  arid  Dover,  N H.  are  among  the 
most  famous — at  the  first  named  2,000  pieces  are 
printed  weekly,  and  the  quantity  is  increasing;  much 
also  is  printed  at  the  VVarren  factory,  near  Balti- 
more, at  which  to  between  900  and  1 000  persons 
are  subsisted  These  prints  are  all  of  coarse  cot- 
tons; but  the  finer  fabrick-*  will  be  made,  and  sold 
cheaper  than  at  present,  if  the  minimum  is  advanced 
as  suggested.  Great  preparations  are  making  to  ex- 
tend this  business 

625,000  lbs  of  cotton  are  annually  manumcfured 
in  Oneida  county,  N.  lr.  The  product  of  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories  is  estimated  at  300  000 
dollars  a year.  There  are  many  other  besides  those 
of  cotton;  but  not  much  is  doing  in  the  woollen  busi- 
ness. 

In  1734  an  American  vessel  tvas  siezed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  at  Liverpool,  for  having  on  board 
eight  bales  of  cotton,  supposed  not  to  be  of  the  growth 
of  the  United  States. 

Large  quantities  of  American  manufactured  cotton 
goods  are  exported  from  New  York  to  Canada,  and 
the  people  are  supplied  with  cottons  cheaper  than 
they  can  import  them  from  England,  the  import  duty 
)f  15  per  eerrt.  being  honestly  paid. 

During  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  October,  1S27, 
here  was  exported  from  Petersburg,  Ya.  35,780  '.-ales 
of  cotton — to  wit,  16,094  coastwise  and  20,686  to 
foreign  planes.  Some  part  of  this  quantity  was  the 
5>roductof  North  Carolina — but  not  a bale  of  Virginia 
’•otton  was  exported  a little  while  ago. 

Cotton  is  cult  rated  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  not 
ixtensively.  Its  quality  is  said  to  equal  that  of  Ten- 
lessee.  Its  manufacture  has  commenced. 

Fifteen  thousand  yards  of  cottoa  cloth  are  wove 
laily  at  Lowell,  Mass 

Greece,  with  the  islands,  emancipated  and  under 
settled  government,  is  capable  of  supplying  cotton, 
perhaps,  nearly  equal  to  the  usual  production  of  the 
Jnited  States,  and  at  a much  lower  rat-,  because  of 
be  more  moderate  cost  of  labor.  The  quality  also, 

) excellent.  Large  quantities  were  heretofore  ma- 


ist,  to  countries  beyond  Cape  Horn,  besides  many 
ave  been  sent  to  Mexico,  Brazil,  $-c. 


nufactured  in,  as  well  as  exported  from  Greece. 
British  supplies  were  drawn  from  the  Levant,  as- 
sisted by  some  from  the  West  Indies,  previous  to 
1790. 

It  is  asser'ed  that  the  crop  of  cotton  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  exceeded  900,000  bales  in  1826,*  and  the 
present  year’s  crop,  (without  accideiH)  it  is  sup- 
posed wi  1 anno  nt  to  1 000  000!  If  the  price  shall 
y et  further  fall,  tho’  ii  oes  not  appear  to  yield  the 
planter  an  average  of  more  than  8 cents,  let  not 
the  iar  ff  be  blamed  lor  it!  The  more  we  export 
of  this  great  commodity,  the  less  it  generally 
brings  us,  as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
1 |ab  tf  ( f exports  and  imports  in  a previous 
page  The  year’s  crop  being  usually  sbcccssIuI, 
and  the  quantity  a million  of  a s,  we  fear  that  not 
more  than  six  cents  can  be  realized  for  it.  The  in- 
crease goes  far  beyond  the  increasing  demand. 
Much  is  said  in  same-  of  the  cotton  growing  states 
ab. . ut  mak  v.g bagging  out  of  cotton,  to  reduce  the 
excess,  ai  d b cause  of  t !i - duty  upon  the  imported 
article  The  cost  at  Dundee  of  foreign  bagging  is 
about  14  cents;  the  duty  is  3|  cents  per  square 
yard,  equal  to  44  cents,  per  ru  rung  yard,  or  only 
at  the  -rate  of  per  33  c lit  an  amount  moderate 
enough  for  “protection.”  The  Natchez  “Ariel,” 
speaking  of  the  complaints  against  the  present 
high  pr  ce  of  bagging,  because  of  the  failure  ol  the 
hemp  crops  in  K<  ntu  ky  last  year,  observes — “We 
have  seen  the  article  bring  50  cents  per  yard, 
when  here  was  no  tariff,  and  again  15  cents  after 
t ie  fi  st  duty  was  imposed.  I must  also  be  recol- 
! -cted.  t>  at  die  bagging  now  made  in  Kentucky,  is 
fully  10  cents  per  y ard  better  than  it  was  in  the 
years  previous  to  1820  or  ’21. 

“We  have  a duty  of  3 cents  per  lb.  on  cotton, 
a -id  t.:e  same  on  sugar,  anc}  have  not  the  growers  of 
h mp  a d wool  a fair  claim  to  the  same  encourage- 
ment ?’’ 

Cotton  bagging,  of  dome-tic  manufacture,  though 
pro'ected  by  a duty  of  only  25  per  cent',  finds  its  way 
to  most  of  the  cotton  growing  states  from  Kentucky. 
A writer  in  the  Charleston  Courier,  (of  the  9th  Oct. 
1S27),  says  ’hat  one  bouse  in  that  city  sold  2,009 
pieces  in  a single  month  of  the  season  for  using  it, 
and  at  a lower  price  than  the  foreign.  The  bale  ropo 
used  is  chiefly  of  K ntueby  hemp,  being  cheaper  at 
the  places  of  its  production  than  the  Russian  at  Riga. 
After  all  that  has  been  said — the  volumes  of  words 
that  have  been  uttered  on  this  subject,  no  proof  has 
been  offered  that  the  price  of  cotton  bagging  has  been 
advanced  one  rniil  per  yard  because  of  the  duty  levied 
by  the  tariff  of  1824  Indeed,  the  increase  of  duty, 
if  really  a y,  exce;  t to  assure  the  payment  of  that 
which  was  assessed  by  the  old  revenue  tariff,  is  so 
small  on  the  yard,  as  to  require  a nice  calculation  to 
discover  the  operation  of  it  —The  debates  in  con- 
gress in  1789,  1790,  S;c.  shew  that  the  duty  on  cotton 
was  levied  to  encourage  the  domestic  production  of  it, 
We  see  it  staled  by  another  writer  in  the  “Cou- 
rier” opposed  to  ihe  preceding,  that  it  takes  five  yards 
of  cotton  bagging  and  3 lbs.  of  cordage,  for  each  bale 
of  cotton,  the  whole  duty  or  tax  upon  which  is  37 
cents.  Of  this  amount,  not  mere  than  8 cents,  at  the, 
utmost,  can  he  pretended  as  having  been  levied  for 
protection,  by  the  tariff  of  1824.  So  that  a cotton  plan- 
ter, if  able  to  prove  that  the  price  of  cotton  bagging 
and  rope  has  been  enhanced  in  consequer.ee,  may  pay 
the  fiftieth  part  of  a cent  per  pound  upon  his  cotton, 
to  meet  the  protection  intended  to  have  been  a If  rded- 


*Tfce  receipt  at  New  Orleans  of  the  crop  of  IS26, 
up  to  the  1st  September  last,  was  336,000  bales,  85,000 
more  than  in  'he  preceding  year,  though  in  ti  nt,  be- 
cause of  the  high  price,  every  pound  was  pushed  to 
market. 
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in  the  duly  of  three  cents  per  lb.  on  the  staple,  if  im- 
ported. And  this  duty  has  not  always  been  “nomi 
nal” — though  we  should  deeply  regret  that  it  ever 
should  be,  generally,  real.  See  the  statements  below 
on  this  subject. 

The  fact,  we  believe  is,  that  the  duty  upon  cot- 
ton bagging  has  had  an  active  tendency  to  redu  e 
the  pr  ceofth  . arti  le.  In  1821  an  < 1822,  its  aver- 
age price,  we  very  well  k<  ow,  exceeded  40  cents 
per  yard;  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  its  increased 
manufacture  in  Kentucky,  it  fell  to  less  than  30 
cents— ranging  fro  27  to  30.  and,  as  a ove  sta'ed, 
has  been  as  low  as  15  since  the  act  of  1824,  The 
present  price  is  about  26  cents;  and,  as  it  weighs 
more  than  lj  lb.  to  the  yard,  the  price  of  cotton 
being  10  cents,  the  planter  loses  10  cents  a yard 
on  the  bagging  which  he  uses — but  were  the  price 
of  cotton  18  cents,  he  would  make  money  on  the 
bagging,  which  is  sold  as  tile  cotton;  and,  as  the  ave- 
rage price  of  c tton  for  the  last  13  years  has  ex 
ce  . ded  that  sum,  the  planters  have  had  their  bag- 
ging for  nothing. 

The  writer  of  t<  ese  tilings  was  almost  abused 
because  that,  in  Marcn,  1818,  ne  ventured  to  say, 
that  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  cotton,  then 
worth  22  cents  per  pound,  would  be  so  d for  8 or 
10  cents  per  pound.  But  he  then  believed  what 
every  one  who  thought  of  the  increasing  produc 
tion  should  have  anticipated,  the  pres  nt  state  of 
affairs,  and  now  (he  average  price  rec  iv  d by  the 
planters  is  less  than  S cents;  and  he  thinks  that  it 
could  not  exceed  sene«,but  because  of  the  d mestic 
manufacture  of  it.  Those  who  were  afrro  ted 
with  the  pr  diction  of  1818,  will,  perfwps,  also  re- 
ject this  supposition.  They  will  rathe  trust  the 
bubble  speculation,  than  yield  assent  to  the  sober- 
ness of  reason;  and  think  him  an  en  m.,  as  in 
ISIS,  for  pr.  cautioning  them  ag  inst  evils  to  come. 
But  he  tells  them  again — that,  shall  1 n vificition  of 
Greece  be  effected  under  the  “protection”  of  Great 
Britain,  the  British  market  w 11  -apidly  decline; 
that  New  Holland,  Src  will  soon  furnish  large  sup 
plies  of  an  excellent  quality;  and  Hist  the  . Imposition 
cf  the  British  10  encou  age  the  growth  of  otton  in 
their  own  colonies  is  man  fested  by  the  fact,  that 
from  tt  em  it  is  received  free  of  duty,  while  ours 
pays  a six  per  cent.  duty.  \;>t  n pound  of  our 
cotton  is  reC'  ived  out  of  favor.  If  tb  Bri  ish  have 
excluded  our  bread,  hv  receiv.-  o ir  co.ton,  if 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  without  it?  France, 
also,  will  rather  d-  a!  with  the  Greeks  than  with 
us,  and  the  country  being  relieved  of  the  Turks, 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  wifi  emigrate  to  it. 

The  following  estimates  of  the  cotton  manufsc 
hue  in  Great  Britain,  are  copied  from  the  Edinburg 
Review.  They  are  not  of  very  recent  date,  and  o 
not  shew  the  present  extent  of  the  business;  but 
are  interesting  as  exhibiting  its  purls. 

Total  va  ue  of  every  description  ofcotton  goods 
annually  manufactured  in  G.  Britain,  £56, 000,000 

Raw  material  130,000,000 
lbs.  at  Is.  4J  per  lb.  f9,0o0,000 

Wages  of  750,000  weavers, 
spinners,  bleachers,  Stc,  at  120 
a year  each  15,000,000 

Wages  of  133,000  engi- 
neers, machine  makers,  smiths, 
masons,  joiners,  &c.  12 0 a 

year  each  4,000,000 

Prori  s of  the  manufacturer, 
wages  of  superintendence, 
sums  to  purchase  the  machine 
rv,  coals,  kc.  8.000,000 

136,000,000 


The  capital  employed  maybe  estimated  as  follows: 
Capital  etnplo.i  ed  111  the  pur- 
chase of  the  raw  material,  19,000,000 
Capital  employed  in  pay 
ment  of  wages  19,000,000 

Capital  invested  in  spinning 
mills,  power  and  hand  looms, 
work  shops,  warehouses,  &c  37,000,000 


165,000,000 

The  history  of  the  c;  tton  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain  is  exceedi  gly  interesting,  but,  except  in 
iisda.es  and  amounts,  it  belongs  to  some  other 
compilation  than  this.  James  Hargraves  mode  the 
first  spinning  jenny  of  8 threads  in  1767 — -now  one 
small  girl  will  attend  irom  80  to  120  spindles.  Har- 
gtaves  died  in  a work-house,  persecuted  by  the 
workmen,  and  defrauded  by  tile  employers.  After 
Hargraves  came  Arkwrignt,  with  the  spinning 
frame;*  i.ext  Crampton  with  the  mule  jenny,  by 
whicn  a man  at  Manchester  in  1792  spun  a thread 
133  p lies  long  out  of  c ne  pound  of  cotton!  Cart- 
wright  to  k out  his  pat  m or  the  power  loom  in 
1787,  but  it  did  not  g t i to  much  use  for  several 
ye  rs — and  now  about  45,000  are  at  work  in  Great 
B<  itain,  on  cotton  only;  Cotton  yarn,  No.  100,  sold 
t r 35s.  and  now  veils  at  from  3 to  4s.  per  lb. 

Trom  1771  to  1775  the  ave  age  annual  import  of 
co  'on  was  nly  4,764  589  lbs — thence  till  1785, 
7,470,845;  in  lt>00  56  millions,  1820,  144  millions; 
in  1825,  228  millions.  The  last  amount  4s  greatly' 
i .ceasing  in  the  , resent  year. 

The  whole  number  of  p -rsons  dependent  on  the 
cotton  manufacture  for  support  is  about  1,100,000 — 
ol  whom  150,000  wer  probably  men. 

A * appal-  nt.y  iater  acc  un  than  the  preceding, 
places  the  whole  present  British  manufacture  of 
cotto  at  the  value  of  51  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling or  250  milii  ns  of  do  lars,  and,  as  employing 
more  t .an  1,500,000  persons 

fhe  for-g  i..g  is  useful  in  shewing  how  easily 
t 1 is  manufacture  is  exte>  .ed.  In  1808,  our  own  mills 
use  only  about  300,000  lbs  cotton;  in -1815, 
27,000.000  lbs,  and  employing  100  000  persons;  and 
in  me  last  tear  it  was  thought  they  consumed 
about  55,000  000;  and  which,  in  the  present,  will 
. mount  to  not  much  less  than  70  millions  of  pounds. 

If  tnis  quantity  be  consumed,  the  home  mar- 
ket to  the  planters,  at  10  ce  ts  per  pound, 
is  7 millions  of  d 1 ars.  A comfortable  sum  plac- 
ed beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  regulation,  and 
which  a “shutting  of  the  ports,”  as  they  are  shut 
in  respect  to  flour,  wou  d powerfully  increase. 
Surely,  these  tilings  are  wormy  of  considers  ion, 
a id  may  not  be  “run  down”  by  declamations  against 
“the  tariff,”  seeing  that  the  consumer  pays  from 
3(J  10  50  per  cent,  less  for  goods,  than  he  paid  be- 
fore oar  cot  . on  manufactures  were  established. 

The  following  paper,  drawn  up  by  a gentleman 
possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  information, 
was  read  in  the  convention  by  Mr.  Ingersoll: — 

*3peaking  of  this  free,  the  Edinburg  Re- 
view says — “It  has  opened  a new  and  boundless 
field  of  employment,  and  conferred  infinitely  more 
real  benefit  on  his  native  country  than  she  could 
have  derived  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  Mexi- 
co ;md  Peru,  and  has  been  universally  productive 
of  wealth  a>  d employment.'-’ 

Whitney’s  cotton  gin  has  hardly  been  of  less 
importance,  gen-rally,  than  Arkwright’s  machine- 
ry. Without  the  first,  or  something  like  it,  tlw 
present  supply  of  cotton  could  hardly  have  be^  ' 
obtained. 
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“The  United  States,  do  at  this  moment,  manufac- 
ture, to  the  great  benefit  of  the.  natipn  at  large, 
coarse  cotton  goods;  the  people  employed  are  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  capital  is  very  considerable, 
a similar  advantage,  and  of  no  less  importance,  can 
be  obtained,  if  printed  and  coloured  cotton  goods 
T.ere  to  receive  from  congress  a protection,  which 
they  have  not  at  this  moment. — By  the  present  tariff, 
cotton  manufactures,  of  every  description,  pay  7 1-2 
cents  per  square,  yard;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  white 
goods  pay  7 1-2  cents,  and  the  printed  and  colored  no 
more  per  square  yard,  of  course  the  work  for  print- 
ing, staining  and  colouring,  which  by  itself  forms  an 
independent  branch  of  manufacture,  is  not  protected 
at  all;  a small  duty  of  less  than  3 cents  on  the  run 
ningyard,  or  not  less  than  5 the  square  yard,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  if  we  wish  to  implant  it  io  the 
country. 

“To  obtain  with  success'this  duty,  I would  recom- 
mend that  the  law  of  congress  would  simply  enact 
that,  in  addition  to  the  present  duty  on  cotton  goods, 

3 or  5 cents,  should  be  added  on  printed  or  colored 
cotton  goods. 

“The  following  calculations  will  show  the  advan- 
tage io  the  nation  at  large,  of  encouraging  the  manu- 
facture of  printed  arid  colored  cotton  goods 

“We  received  from  England  in  the  treasury  years 
of  1825  and  1826,  $11,583,144  of  these  goods,  say 
for  one  year  $5,791,572;  out  of  this  amount  three 
fourths  at  least  of  those  goods  are  printed  calicoes 
for  ladies  dresses,  bed  and  window  curtains,  say 
$4,343,679,  the  raw  material  of  which  costs  only 
537,530  dollars,  the  difference  being  3.806  149,  which 
we  pay  to  the  working  people  of  England  to  make 
those  goods,  although  we  can  make  them  with  as 
much  to  our  advantage  as  we  have  done  for  the  coarse 
cotton  goods,  for  three  years  past 

1 have  advanced  that  we  might  havesaved  3,806,149 
dollars  a year,  if  we  had  manufactured  the  printed 
goods  we  have  imported  from  England — my  proof  is 
this: 

“The  average  weight  of  calicoes  is  4 lb.  a piece  of 
28  yards;  the  average  price  is  four  dollars  a piece. 

To  invest  4,343,679  dollars  in  England  in  calicoes, 
it  will  give  you  1,085,920  pieces;  each  piece  will 
take  4^  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  say,  4,886,640  lbs.  at  1 1 
cents,  or  $537,530,  which,  deducted  from  the  cost, 
will  leave  $3,806,149  saved  to  this  country  in  calicoes 
alone — and  dolls.  1,268,718  saved  also  on  colored 
goods,  supposing  the  same  result. 

“In  this  calculation  we  have  taken  for  a basis  cur 
imports  of  printed  and  colored  cotton  goods  from 
England  only:  the  importation  from  other  parts  of 
Europe  are  about  half  those  from  England. 

“By  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  printed  arid 
colored  goods,  we  would  increase  the  consumption 
of  cotton  by  6,515,500  Ib9.  or  about  21,100  bale3. 

It  would  employ  constantly  at  least  from  15,000  to 
20,000  people;  it  would  take  a large  amount  in  build- 
ing, machinery,  &fC.  not  less  than  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  all  mechanics,  as 
inason3,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  mill-wrigbts,  reed 
makers,  Ac.it  would  give  value  to  real  property; 
and  would  employ  a great  many  of  our  youths,  at  this 
moment  much  embarrassed.” 

The  following  items  are  particularly  addressed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  cotton  planters  If  we 
h ive  not  exceedingly  mistaken  the  Gets,  they  are 
of  overwhelming-  importance  to  this  great  interest 
of  our  country.  We  request  that  attention  may  be 
paid  to  the  dates. 

For  six  vears  previous  to  1816  the  average  impor 
tation  of  East  India  cotton  into  Great  B. Lain,  was 
84  148  bales. 

Hut  ixt  1816,  the  price  of  our  uplands  having 
advanced  to  US  cents,  1 17,000  bales  of- K.  India  col- 
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1° !1  were -imported  in  1817;  and  the  pric  rising  to 
S3  cents,  the  cp.antity  was  increased  to  247’604 
bales  m 1818!  Th-s  caused  a sudden  fall  of  7£  cents 
per  lb  in  the  price  of  our  cotton  in  January  1819, 
and  it  fu.thcr  declined  to  16  cents  in  1820;  and, 
ranging  b tween  10J  md  15£  cents  in  1821,  ’22.  ’23 
and  ’24,  the  imporlali  n ol  East  India  cotton  w .s 
only  60  484  bales  in  1825 — leaving  a stock  on  Land 
oi  81,450  on  the  1st  Jan  1826, 

During  tht  last  bubble,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news 
at  Calcutta,  of  tne  high  price  of  cotton  in  England, 
a large  ship,  on  the  point  of  sailing  f r Canton  with 
cotton,  was  sent  to  Liverpool — when  she  arrived 
tl  ■ buoi  le  had  burst,  and  the  owners  of  the  ship 
a d cargo  lost  40.000  pounds  sterling,  compared 

ith  what  wou  d hav  been  a fair  result  had  the 
vessel  proceeded  as  orig  rially  destined!  And  in 
t ese  fluctuations,  though  so  destructive  in  their 
effects,  is  one  tit  the  threat  causes  why  very  large 
unportaln  ns  ot  E st  India  are  no.  of  ener  made,  to 
add  to  the  difficui  ies  of  the  American  planters,  and 
rc-act  the  ruin  that  f Lowed  the  imports  of  1818. 

In  the  long  period  required  to  send  out  advices 
and  rec  ive  cargoes,  the  price  of  cotton  may  easily 
■ incline  50  per  cent.  And  it  is  only  when  the  price 
is  pretty  good,  that  great  quantities  of  Bengal  and 
Surat  cotton  are  desired. 

hut — when  our  cotton  is  worth  18  cents  per  lb, 
cur  own  ma  ufactur.  rs  can  afford  to  pay  three  cents 
per  lb.  duty  on  the  East  India  article,  and  use  it  to 
advantag  That  is,  at  dl  those  mills  whoi>e  machi- 
nt-iy  is  fitted  to  the  spinni  g of  it.  The  writer  of 
tins  has  seen  a large  parcel  of  it  in  one  of  our  mills, 
and  the  proprietor  told  him  it  was,  (at  that  time), 
cheaper  than  the  domestic  product. 

1 ne  chief  part  of  the  coarse  cotton  goods  which 
Great  Biitain  had  exported  to  the  United  Stales, 
and  to  .Mexico  and  South  America,  -were  made  out 
ef  East  India  cotton.  We  have  seen  several  spe- 
cimens of  those  sent  to  Rio  Janeiro,  &c.  marked 
astd  stamped,  or  put  tip  as  American  goods,  the- 
material  of  which,  as  decided  by  practical  men,  J 
- as  East  Indian.  And  when  an  article,  in  its  first 
rosi,  is  only  nine  or  ten  cents  p r yard,  on  cent  in 
ti  e yard  is  a huge  profit.  Tnis  is  the  difference  be-  j 
tween  American  nd  East  India  cotton.  At  Liver-  1 
pool,  or,  the  25.  h August  last,  the  price  of  uplands 
was  from  5 7 8 d to  7*,/ —of  East  Indian  4’d.to  4 id.-, 
average  difference  2d.  or  4 cents  p-r  lb.  or  in  tile 
cosi  of  material  for  one  yard  of  ch  th,  one  cent.  i 

Now,  when  these  facts  are  duly  weighed,  and  it  is  - 
considered  that  the  domestic  manufacture  of  cotton 
is  from  150,000  to  175,000  baies,  do  s it  not  appear 
entirely  reasonable  to  suppose,  th.it  our  home  sup- 
P .V  and  f r :g;t  export  of  cotton  g ods,  rivalling 
or  surpassing  the  British  and  compelling  them  to  ini-  , 
prove  the  acALirr  of  theirs,  Tni“t  have  effect  to 
cans-  the  consumption  of  100  or  150,000  bales  more * > 
of  our  co  ton  than  would  oe  used,  except  on  account 
or  our  vigorous  anti  bold  competition  with  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers?  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  ih-ngs 
tuot  positive  proof  of  what  is  here  suggested  should 
be  offered — but  we  leave  it  to  the  deliberate  jtidg 
nient  ot  all  parties,  to  determine  whether  there  is 
not  something  I ke  a moral  certain'v  in  «ur  pro:>o. 
sition.  Tli  re  is  no  manner  of  doubt  resting  upon 
our  minds  of  its  reality.  And  this  great  e.ctra  con.  , 
sumption  is  added  to  the  security  an  ; livalry  of  the 
home  market,  for  me  n?  nefit  of  the  planters.  I hey 
will  all  s e and  knovj  tins  in  a few  years;  and 
then  leel  the  importance  of  domest  c manufactures,  , 

* Unless  the  present  low  price  be  yet  reduced,  it:  jJ 

pot  l-.-ss  than  t wo.ee  n s pet  ppun  i»  1 
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as  the  growers  of  grain  and  wool  now  regard  them 
to  be. 

The  circular  letter  of  Cropper,  Benson  St  Co.  of 
Liverpool,  of  the  27th  of  September,  1822,  on  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  cotton  planting  in  the 
United  States,  is,  probably,  in  the  hands  of  many  of 
our  readers.  The  whole  is  of  deep  interest — but 
we  shall  take  >nly  one  or  two  of  its  parts. 

They  say — “The  bale  of  cotton  which  the  plan- 
ter can  only  sell  tor  4 1.  10*.  cannot  be  delivered  to 
the  British  manufacturer  for  less  than  91. ; and  when 
to  this  the  expense  of  manufacturing  is  a 'ded,  the 
whole  cannot  be  conveyed  back  to  the  planter  with- 
out an  addition  of  fully  50  per  cent,  in  duty  and 
profit.  Then  we  may  fairly  say,  that,  in  exporting 
cotton  and  importing  manufactured  goods,  the  plan- 
ter  pays  100  per  cent,  on  the  wages  paid  in  Bng. 
land,  and  he  would  gain  an  advantage  to  this  extent 
if  he  manufactured  them  at  home.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  said  that  wages  are  higher;  let  us  examine  this. 
The  average  prou  'ce  of  a slave's  labor  is  1$  bags 
of  cotton,  or  61.  15s  being  about  5<J.  per  working 
day.  Now  we  think  we  do  not  over  '-ate  the  earn, 
ings  of  a whole  family  in  our  cotton  manufacturing 
districts,  if  we  take  them  at  5s.  per  week,  reckon- 
ing the  whole  population,  whether  able  to  work  or 
not.  Five  shillings  per  week  is  1 Oil.  per  day;  yet 
the  planter  now  gives  100  per  cent,  which  makes 
20d.” 

Let  us  partially  apply  the  facts  stated  in  this 
extract — British  twist,  No.  20,  is  now  selling  at  18s. 
for  10  lbs.  say  40  cents  per  lb.  and  as  good  Amt. 
rican  twist  for  only  32  cents  3 mills  per  pound — a 
difference  of  nearly  20  per  cent,  in  favor  of  this  first 
manufacture  of  our  article;  and,  admitting  that 
nothing  further  is  gained  or  lost  by  the  cost  of 
weaving  it,  this  difference,  itself,  is  equal  to  very 
nearly  two  cents  per  yard  in  all  the  goods  made 
out  of  No.  20  cotton  yarn. 

Cropper  & Benson  also  say — “Next  to  the  manu- 
facturing: the  planters  giving  in  some  cases  forty 
cents  per  yard  for  cotton  bagging.  This  they  might 
make  themselves  from  cotton,  as  is  done  in  the  Bra- 
zils, with  great  advantage.”  (Now  be  it  recollect- 
ed tiiat  this  letter  was  written  in  1822,  before  the 
passage  of  the  much  abused  act  of  1824,  which  laid 
a specific  duty  upon  cotton  bagging;  and  when 
the  price  of  cotton  was  only  about  11  cents  per 
pound). 

With  these  remarks  we  submit  whatever  relates 
to  cotton  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers — and  what- 
ever  may  be  the  present  opinion  of  the  planters 
upon  the  subject,  we  are  assured  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  they  will  esteem  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  this  commodity,  as  the  farmers  do  the  new 
market  which  they  have  obtained  in  ihe  eastern 
states,  because  of  manufactures  generally,  which 
takes  off  800,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  much  more 
of  their  bread  stud's  than  alt  f reig ■■  nations  or  peo 
pie  consume.  Without  these  consumptions,  vve 
repeat  it,  Hour  wou!  : be  worth  one  dollar  less  per 
barrel  than  it  is,  and  cotton  from  1 to  2 cents  less 
per  pound.  We  appeal  to  the  reason  of  our  fellow 
C »iz  Tie  for  ihe  probability  o tiese  t ings. 

For  some  other  interesting  particulars  see  “In- 
ternal  trade.” 


WOOL  AND  WOOLLENS. 

It  is  believed  that  more  than  eighty,  and,  perhaps, 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  are  vested  iri  sbeep 
and  lands  to  feed  them,  and  factories  to  make  their 
wool  into  cloth,  in  the  United  States.  The  raising 
of  sheep  gives  ralue  to  lands  not  suited  to  ordinary 
cultivation,  and  make3  worn-out  fields  productive  of 
fi 


profit  to  the  farmers,  if  wool  fetches  a reasonable 
price. 

Such  merino  wool  as  sold  at  from  3 to  4 dollars  per 
pound  during  the  war,  may  be  now  bought  at  from  40 
to  60  cents. 

Some  of  the  farmers  near  Northampton , Mass,  says 
the  Gazette,  have  engaged  to  “keep  yearling  wethers 
throughout  the  year,  and  shear  them,  for  the  wool 
growers,  at  112$  cents  per  head.  This  is  poor  en- 
couragement to  the  farmers.” 

Mr.  Way,  a dealer  in  wool,  writes  from  Pittsburg, 
that,  in  1326,  he  took  in  50,000  lbs.  weightof  wool,  at 
from  18  to  95  cents  per  lb.  but,  in  the  present  year, 
for  that  which  he  gave  18,  he  has  only  given  12$  to 
13,  and  the  fine  quality,  which  brought  95,  has  been 
reduced  to  50  cents  per  lb.  He  supposes  that  the 
stock  of  wool  has  very  much  increased,  and  that 
there  is  enough  on  hand  to  keep  all  the  factories  in 
full  operation,  without  importations. 

At  a meeting  of  citizens  of  Washington  county,  Pa. 
attended  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
practical  farmers  in  the  world,  it  was  stated,  as  is 
believed  to  be  within  bounds,  when  it  “is  asserted, 
that  the  grain  growers  are  indebted  to  the  wool  grow- 
ers, for  ten  cents  on  every  bushel  of  wheat  sold  in  that 
county  this  season.”  Because  of  a reduced  supply  of 
wheat  and  a greater  demand  for  it 

By  actual  enumeration  there  were  161,000  sheep  in 
Washington  county,  Pa.  last  year. 

By  strict  examination  of  the  consumption  in  50 
families  in  Washington  county,  Pa.  who  Use  no  foreign 
woollens,  or  other  cloths  than  what  they  make  out  of 
their  own  wool,  it  appears  that  5 lbs,  are  required  for 
each  person,  annually.  And  allowing  6 lbs.  the  whole 
supply  of  the  home  market  would  require  nearly  70 
millions  of  pounds  the  product  of  about  30,000,000 
sheep.  The  ability  to  produce  this  quantity  of  wool 
and  support  30  millions  of  sheep,  cannot  be  question- 
ed. At  present,  however,  the  people  cannot  afford  to 
consume  so  much  cloth  as  the  wool  of  30  millions  of 
sheep  would  make;  and  they  are,  generally,  compelled 
to  do  with  less  than  is  used  by  the  well  clothed  and 
comfortable  farmers  of  the  county  named. 

At  the  last  state  census  there  were  about  350,000 
sheep  in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.  The  present  num- 
ber is  supposed  to  exceed  450,000.  Many  of  the  best 
breeds  and  finest  fleeces.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
farmers  of  this  county  in  the  past  year,  after  supply- 
ing their  families,  had  500,000  lbs.  of  wool  to  sell, 
which  at  an  average  of  40  cents,  produced  them  the 
sum  of  $200,000 — the  household  manufactures  being 
estimated  at  100,000  dollars  more;  and  yet  the  sheep 
raised  does  not  appear  at  all  to  interfere  with  the 
quantity  of  grain  produced;  indeed,  rather  to  im- 
prove the  capacity  of  the  soil  to  yield  more.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  practical  result  in  tbls  county,  as 
detailed  in  the  Poughkepsie  Journal. 

Three  towns  in  Maine,  containing  about  5,000  in- 
habitants, and  from  75  to  100  square  miles  of  territo- 
ry, wintered,  last  season,  11,531  sheep,  producing 
S lbs.  of  wool  each,  and  having  8,770  lambs  this  sea- 
son. Some  of  these  sheep  are  of  the  fine  woolled 
breed.  From  various  details,  it  is  believed  that  the 
sheep  last  wintered  in  Maine  amounted  to  between 

800.000  and  1,000,000,  and  that  the  present  stock  is 
1,300,000. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, on  the  31>t  Jan.  last,  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  wool  worked  up  iva-  32,000,000  lbs.  and  that 

3.200.000  yards  of  broad  and  32,000,000  of  narrow 

cloths  were  annually  produced,  and  about  100,000 
persons  are  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  this 
business.  We  gather  his  opinion  also,  that  more 
than  100  millions  of  capital  were  vested  in  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  wool;  and  he  put  down  the  sheep 
at  fifteen  millions.  t 
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The  island  of  “Rhode  Island,”  14  miles  long  and 
less  than  3 wide,  has  more  than  30,000  sheep  upon  it. 
There  are  about  200,000  in  Berkshire  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Many  in  the  western  parts  of  Virginia — 
one  gentleman  in  Ohio  county  has  more  3,000 — he 
sold  his  crop  of  wool  to  Mr  Rapp,  at  Economy,  for 
2,400  dollars.  There  are  in  the  state  of  New  York 
about  four  millions  of  sheep,  between  two  and  three 
millions  in  Pennsylvania,  a million  in  Vermont,  $-c. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  (including  the  various  mechanics  and  laborers 
employed),  in  the  New  England  states,  subsists  about 
20,000  families,  or  120,000  persons,  and  that  these 
will  consume  the  surplus  products  of  40,000  families 
of  agriculturalists — together  about  360,000  individu- 
als. If  this  is  thought  extravagant,  reduce  the  manu- 
facturers one  half,  and  throw  them  into  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  articles,  and  what  would  be  the 
effect?  A great  market  would  be  destroyed,  and  an 
already  glutted  one  further  over-loaded.  Not  one 
cent’s  worth  of  our  farmers  produce  is  prevented 
foreign  exportation  because  of  the  factories.  The 
value  made  up  by  these,  then,  is  a clear  gain  to  the  nation. 

The  home-made  negro  cloths  are  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter than  the  British,  and  steadiness  in  the  market  is 
mainly  desired  for  them.  Each  slave  is  supposed  to 
be  allowed  six  yards.  One  establishment  at  Canton , 
in  Massachusetts,  has  made  600,000  yards  annually, 
and  is  prepared  to  make  1,000,000 — 500  bales  of 
coarse  wool  was  received  there  from  Smyrna,  which 
had  been  paid  for  in  domestic  cottons  exported. 

A carpet  manufactory,  in  Jersey  City,  (owned  in 
New  York),  has  a capital  of  400,000  dollars,  and  em- 
ploys 100  hands,  making  2,500  yards  weekly.  The 
spinning  and  preparing  the  yarn  employs  another  100 
persons. 

Messrs.  B.  Wells  & Co.  at  Steubenville  have  a 
flock  of  sheep  amounting  to  about  6,500.  The  fa- 
bricks  manufactured  by  them  are  equal  to  about  50 
yards  broad  cloth  daily — averaging  2 lbs.  of  wool  to 
the  yard,  worth  $3  50.  We  have  tabular  statements  of 
the  purchases  of  wool  for  this  factory  for  each  of  the 
years  from  1820  to  1S21,  from  which  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing items — 

In  1820,  none  of  the  1st  quality,  5,867  2nd  quality, 
5,097-7-9-,  &c.  and  total  3S,202  lbs.  unwashed  wool. 

In  1825,  3,841  lbs.  1st  quality,  20,813  2nd  quality, 
25, OSS  7 Sths,  and  total  90,524  lbs.  unwashed  wool. 

In  1S26,  3,491  lbs.  1st  quality,  13,682  2nd  quality, 
17,688  7- Sths,  and  total  69,673  lbs.  part  washed  on  the 
sheep 

In  1827,  2,586  lbs.  1st  quality,  11,910  2nd  quality, 
17,408  7-Sths,  and  total  74,869  washed  on  the  sheep. 

The  chief  value  of  this  statement  is  to  shew  the 
progress  made  in  the  growth  of  fine  wools.  No  com- 
mon wool  has  been  purchased  for  the  factory  since 
1922 — all  the  sorts  are  becoming  finer,  and  the  finest 
improving. 

The  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  made  in  N.  York, 
were  valued  last  year,  at  from  15  to  18  millions  of 
dollars. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  against  even  the  lowest 
minimum  [only  40  centsj  proposed  in  the  woollens 
bill  that  was  before  congress  at  its  last  session,  and 
certain  persons  have  represented  that  it  would  ope- 
rate severely  on  the  poor.  They  do  not  state  that 
there  is  already  a minimum  at  33-J  cents,  and  that  in 
1824,  no  less  thau  21  of  the  24  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegation'  then  present,  voted  to  raise  the 
minimum  to  eighty  cents. 

Many  more  yards  of  ftantiel  are  now  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  than  were  imported  a few  years 
ago — according  to  the  returns  at  the  custom  houses. 
In  five  towns  in  Massachusetts,  within  a space  of  17 
miles  square,  2,100  persor.9  are  employed  in  making 
flannels,  and  operating  on  a capital  of  950,000  dol- 
lars. 


It  is  supposed  that  all  the  woollen  goods  imported 
into  Boston  in  a year,  would  not  fully  laden  one  ship 
of  400  tons.  But  the  neighboring  manufacturers  give 
employment  to  many  thousand  tons  of  shipping,  trans- 
porting articles  in  and  out,  foreign  and  coastwise. 

The  woollen  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  employs 
about  1,250,000  persons — and,  after  supplying  the 
home  demand,  the  export  averages  the  value  of  more 
than  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling — more  than  the 
average  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  cotton 
excepied. 

There  are  about  40  millions  of  sheep  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  the  annual  product  of  wool  is 
estimated  at  140  millions  of  pounds.  We  can  easily 
feed  50  millions  of  sheep  in  the  United  States— and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  export  millions  of 
pounds  of  wool,  raw  or  wrought,  before  many  years. 
Our  bread  and  meat  must,  in  this  way,  obtain  a market. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS. 

The  product  and  manufa<  ture  of  hide*  and  skim 
is  a very  important  part  of  the  internal  business  of 
the  United  States,  and  employs  more  than  100,000 
persons.  In  1826,  the  cattle  in  N.  York,  amounted 
to  1.513.421,  excluding  tho.e  under  a certain  age; 
in  Vermont,  trey  are  about  300,000;  in  1810,  in 
Pennsylva  ia,  612  998  the  returns,  no  doubt,  im- 
perfect. Their  probable  aggregate  in  the  union  is 
14,000. 000.  The  manufactures  of  hides  and  skins, 
by  the  short  returns  of  the  marshals  in  1810,  were 
valued  at  §17,935,477.  The  whule  present  value, 
including  the  increased  values  of  the  articles  p*6s- 
ing  through  the  hands  of  different  manufacturers 
and  mechanics,  cannot  be  estimated  at  a less  sum 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  annually — which  will 
appear  moderate  when  divided  among  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  including  the  va- 
rious purposes  for  which  leather  is  used. 

The  value  of  leather,  and  of  bo  tsand  shoes  ex- 
ported to  foreign  places,  in  1826,  was  $*,586,576. 
The  value  of  shoes  made  at  Newark,  N.  J.  and  sent 
south  i • about  §300  000  a year  From  1,200  000 
to  1,400,000  pairs  of  shoes  are  annually  made  at 
Lynn,  Mass-chugetts — their  valne  is  about  one  mil- 
lion of  dollar9:  60.000  dollars  are  paid  to  women  for 
binding  and  ornamenting  them.  In  part  of  the 
supplies  of  the  people,  the  Lynn  fishermen,  in  the 
s-ason,  bring  in  oaily,  6.000  lbs.  of  fish.  About 
5,000  persons  are  here  supported  by  the  manufae- 
ture  of  shoes. 

Manv  tons  of  leather  are  annually  forwarded  from 
Bcltimo  e,  be.  to  Roston  and  other  parts  east,  for 
the  manufacture  of  ahoes. 

There  are  23  extensive  tanneries  in  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.  In  1826,  they  tanned  about  155,000 
sides  of  leather,  worth  435,000  dollars.  The  ex- 
penditures within  the  county,  in  manufacturing  the 
above  quantity,  have  been  estimated  as  follows: — 


Freights  of  hides  and  leather,  § 7,780 

Rark  and  wood,  32.680 

Labor  and  board  of  workmen,  26,144 

Cartage  of  hides  and  leattier,  7,440 

Annual  repair*  of  the  tanneries,  lime  and 

other  materials,  7,500 


81,544 

The  above  is  paid  out  to  many  thousand  indi- 
viduals. The  average  cost  of  the  twenty. three 
tanneries,  may  be  estimated  at  §5,500 

each,  §126,500  00 

78,070  hides  at  23  lb.  each,  at  15  cents 
per  lb.  average  ccst  in  18?5,  268,454  15 

Brought  over  the  expenditures  con- 
nected with  the  manufacturing,  81,544  00 

Capital  and  expenditures,  476,478  J.5 
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In  1790,  the  duty  on  leather  was  7 1-2  per  cent.; 
it  Was  advanced  to  15  percent,  in  1798,  and  to  17  i-2 
percent,  in  1804;  to  32  1-2  percent,  in  1812;  after 
the  war  it  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent. 

The  product  of  hides  and  skins  and  the  man- 
ufactures of  them,  is  of  greater  amount  than  the 
■whole  value  of  exports  of  domestic  articles. 


TOBACCO. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  tobacco  consum- 
ed in  the  United  States  is  larger  than  that  which  is 
used  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  this  may  be 
easily  supposed  when  our  people  obtain  it,  manufac- 
tured, for  from  10  to  25  cents  per  pound,  or  less  or 
more,  according  to  the  quality,  and  the  duty  upon  it 
in  Great  Britain  is  66  cents  (8s  ) per  pound,  though 
the  price  of  the  best  tobacco  at  Liverpool,  exclusive 
of  duty,  may  not  exceed  Ad.  per  pound.*  The  intel- 
ligent merchants  at  Liverpool,  who  make  up  those 
useful  and  very  generally  accurate  statements  of  im- 
ports, exports,  consumption  and  stock  on  hand, 
which  they  annually  forward  to  their  friends  iQ  the 
U.  S.  estimate  the  British  consumption  of  tobacco  at 

14,000  hhds.  less  than  one  sixth  of  our  average  crop 
« — the  home  consumption  being  added  to  the  export, 
to  shew  the  real  amount. 


LEAD. 

The  lead  mines  belonging  to  the  United  States  in 
Missouri,  during  the  last  year,  yielded  1,738,427  lbs. 
of  lead;  and  the  other  mines  worked  in  the  same 
state  are  estimated  to  have  produced  about  8,000,000 
mure;  the  whole  employed  about  2,000  persons  as 
miners  and  laborers.  The  public  mines  in  Illinois, 
during  the  year,  yielded  2,416,356  lbs.  of  mineral, 
out  of  which  1,042,288  lbs.  of  lead  were  made,  the 
minerals  raised  being  equal  to  the  making  of  about 

1,300,000  lbs.  more.  The  actual  miners  and  laborers 
in  Illinois  averaged  aoout  250  men.  The  whole 
quantity  raised,  during  the  year  which  ended  on  the 
SUth  Sept,  last,  may  be  estimated  at  more  than  four- 
teen millions  of  pounds.  The  supply  may  more  than 
equal  almost  any  demand.  The  mioes  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

The  shot-tower  company,  at  Baltimore,  make  400 
tons  of  shot  annually,  worth  about  60,000  dollars. 
Much  is  manufactured  in  the  west,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  places  Only  93,945  lbs.  of  shot 
worth  4, SOI  dollars,  were  imported  last  year. 

There  are  rich  mines  of  lead  in  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, besides  these  at  present  worked— also  in  Vir- 
ginia, New  Hampshire,  4re. 


CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR,  &c. 

An  acre  of  ground,  well  tended,  yields  1,200  lbs. 
sugar,  besides  molasses.  Gen  Hampton’s  crop  was 
valued  at  100,000  dollars.  A French  planter  in  Atta- 
kapas,  with  7 hands  only,  sold  his  crop  for  2,500  dol- 
lars. The  molasses,  it  is  said,  will  pay  the  plantation 
expenses,  and  leave  the  sugar  net  profit! 

Some  sugar  arrived  in  Baltimore  a few  days  ago, 
made  in  Gadsden  county,  Florida,  which  was  a wil- 
derness three  years  since.  It  is  of  the  best  quality. 
Of  this  it  is  also  said  that  an  acre  of  land,  which  will 
produce  a moderate  crop  of  Indian  corn,  will  yield 
cane  enough  to  make  a hogshead,  and  that  the  mo- 
lasses will  pay  the  actual  cost  of  cultivation. 

The  “Louisiana  Advertiser,”  of  November  last, 
had  the  following  paragraph — “We  are  informed,  by 
a gentleman  of  respectability  who  has  lately  visited 
the  parish  of  Iberville,  that  col.  Joseph  Erwin,  who 
had  prepared  to  extend,  very  considerably,  the  cul 


"A  Liverpool  price  current  of  July  16,  gives  four 
pence  as  the  highest  price  obtained  for  tobacco,  at 
that  time. 


tivation  of  the  ribbon  cane,  but  had  lately  become 
rather  sceptical  on  the  subject,  determined  to  make 
a trial  of  its  productiveness,  and  caused  two  acres  to 
be  measured  and  manufactured,  which  produced 
seven  hogsheads,  weighing  upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  each.  Our  informant  was  not  on  the  spot,  but 
received  his  information  from  a person  of  respecta- 
bility who  was  present.” 

If  this  fact  is  fairly  represented,  the  duty  upon  su- 
gar acted  as  a bounty  of  126  dollars  on  the  products 
of  one  acre  of  land! 

Sugar  has  been  cultivated  in  Georgia,  and  is  said,  at 
10  cents  per  lb.  to  be  as  valuable  to  the  planter  as  cot- 
ton at  25  cents — and  that  the  usual  product  of  an  acre 
of  cane  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  lbs.  of  sugar:  that  the 
plant  does  not  bear  seed  in  that  state,  but  the  roots 
live  several  years  and  afford  as  many  crops.  It  is 
cultivated  like  corn,  and  the  blades  and  tops  afford 
good  fodder.  The  climate,  however,  has  prevented 
much  dependence  on  this  crop  in  Georgia,  as  yet. 

A stalk  of  cane  was  exhibited  at  Natchez,  9 feet 
long,  5|  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  9 lbs. 
It  was  of  the  “Otabeite  species.” 

Mr.  Darby,  in  his  work  on  Louisiana,  says  that 
there  are  250,000  acres  of  land  fitted  for  raising 
the  cane,  in  that  state.  This  is  a short  estimate, 
judging  from  the  recent  tvide-spreading  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar.  It  seems  agreed  that  an  acre  of  land, 
well  managed,  will  yield  1,200  lbs — say  1,000.  The 

250,000  acres  at  that  rate,  might  yield  250  millions  of 
pounds!  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Louisiana  lands,  only,  to  supply  all  the  United  States 
with  sugar. 

[For  some  further  remarks  on  sugar  and  its  effects 
upon  commerce,  interior  and  exterior,  8fC.  see  the 
article  on  “Internal  trade,  or  commerce  between  the 
several  states.”] 


LINEN  MANUFACTURE. 

To  the  president  and  delegates  of  the  convention  as- 
sembled at  Harrisburg: 

Gentlemen: — 

The  president  and  directors  of  “ The  JJnen  Company,  ’ ’ 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  participating  with  your  body  in 
the  zeal  which  the  propitious  results  of  the  “American 
system”  have  inspired,  beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to 
invite  your  attention  to  an  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interest,  the  future  prosperity  of  which  appears  to  us  to 
depend  on  the  same  course  of  national  policy,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  your  body  to  impress  upon  the  national 
councils,  in  regard  to  the  “woollen  manufacture.” 

The  subject  to  which  we  allude — the  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  flax,  is  one  in  which,  probably,  every 
part  of  the  country  represented  in  your  convention,  has 
an  equal  interest.  We  trust  that  no  further  apology  will 
be  needed,  for  presenting  to  your  consideration  this  hith- 
erto neglected  branch  of  our  national  industry  and  re- 
sources. 

We  are  aware  that  the  immediate  subject  proposed 
for  your  deliberations,  is  the  “woollen  manufacture.” 
But  as  die  permanent  interest  of  all  the  different  branches 
of  manufacturing  pursuit,  must  be  considered  as  involved 
in  those  struggles  which  are  yet  to  be  encountered,  w e 
have  deemed  the  “Linen  Manufacture”  with  the  dawn 
that  a recent  invention  has  shed  upon  its  prospects,  an 
object  which  could  not  fail  to  attract  your  favorable  re- 
gard, and  to  command  your  cordial  wishes  aud  co-opera- 
tion. 

It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  indifferent  ob- 
server, that  while  our  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
have  been  extending,  until  the  former  have  become  an 
important  article  of  exportation,  and  the  latter  only  wait 
the  same  efficient  protection  to  become  so — during  all 
this  period  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  have 
remained  nearly  stationary.  If  it  enquired  why  this  is  so  ? 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  give  any  other  answer  than 
the  mortifying  one,  that  it  lias  been  taken  for  granted 
that  our  countrymen  are  only  capable  of  raising  and  not 
of  manufacturing  flax.  Our  soil  and  climate — our  ha- 
bits and  wants,  p%int  to  this  article  as  one  of  tiie  great 
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>ading  staples  of  our  agriculture.  The  neglect  and  par- 
tial abandonment  of  its  cultivation  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  fault  of  our  soil  or  our  skies.  It  can  be  traced  only 
to  the  want  of  a steady  manufacturing  home  demand. — 
.Millions  of  acres  in  the  northern,  western  and  middle 
states,  which  in  the  present  state  of  our  agricultural  raar- 
Kct  eanuot  be  otherwise  profitably  cultivated,  might  be 
employed  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  raising  flax,  if  the 
linen  manufacture  had  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  natural  increase  of  demand. 

If  then,  this  essential  agricultural  interest  has  been  so 
long  suffered  to  languish  that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  ex- 
cite attention,  how  it  is  to  be  revived  and  invigorated  but 
by  creating  a manufacturing  demand  at  homo?  From 
foreign  markets,  nothing  is  to  be  expected.  We  need 
hardly  enquire,  then,  how  this  manufacturing  demand 
itself  is  to  be  created?  Experience  and  daily  observa- 
tion have  long  ago  furnished  the  answer.  It  can  be  done 
Only  by  adopting  the  same  enlightened  and  vigorous  po- 
licy which  has  sustained  the  home  cotton  manufacture 
until  the  demand  has  reached  to  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two 
hundred  thousand  bales!  At  present,  the  duty  on  coarse 
cottons  is  equal  to  about  6^  cents  per  yard;  and  the  con- 
sequence lias  been  that  the  same  fabric  which  when  im- 
ported, cost  more  than  20  cents  per  yard,  is  now  sold 
tor  8 or  10  cents.  The  same  protection  bestowed  on  the 
linen  manufacture,  w ould  not  fail  to  produce  the  same 
beneficial  results  in  a degree,  even  without  the  aid  of  the 
machinery  of  which  we  have  recently  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  ourselves.  For  if  it  should  he  urged  against 
our  views,  that  our  cotton  manufactures  are  indebted  to 
the  use  of  machinery  for  their  success,  we  answer  that 
the  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  same  advantage  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  additional  advantage  of  cheaper  labor. 
Sowitli  regard  to  the  “linen  manufacture.”  The  foreign 
manufacturer  has  no  advantage  of  machinery  over  the 
home  manufacturer.  The  same  facilities  are  in  our  pow- 
er which  they  enjoy;  and  the  neglect  and  delay  of  this 
branch  of  our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests, 
arc  to  be  traced  to  the  want  of  a vigorous  governmental 
stimulus  and  protection.  That  protection  has,  hitherto, 
scarcely  been  attempted. 

Until  1824,  the  duty  on  imported  linens,  was  only  15 
per  cent.;  at  present,  it  is  fixed  at  25.  Hutto  counteract 
and  neutralize  the  effect  ot  this  duty,  the  British  govern- 
ment has  allowed  a bounty  on  the  exportation  of  linens 
of  from  a penny  sterling  to  a penny  half-penny  a yard. 
This,  on  the  cheaper  and  coarser  fabrics,  is  almost  equal 
to  our  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  On  those  fabrics, 
therefore,  which  would  be  naturally  first  attempted,  the 
protection  is  merely  nominal.  With  such  obstacles  to 
encounter  at  the  outset,  how’  is  it  possible  for  the  linen 
manufacturer  to  offer  a market  to  the  former  for  his  flax? 
The  industry  of  the  one,  can  only  be  called  into  action 
by  the  demand  of  the  other.  The  husbandman  may 
plough  and  sow;  but  unless  the  manufacturer  can  afford 
to  purchase  his  flax,  that  crop,  at  least,  will  be  left  to 
perish  neglected  in  his  fields. 

If.  therefore,  the  linen  manufacture  presented  only  the 
same  prospect  to  us  that  it  has  done  hitherto;  if  we  had 
to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  under  the 
shadow  of  protection  only  which  is  now  afforded  us;  if 
we  remained  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  of  dearer 
labor  and  less  experience  in  the  manufacture;  itmay  rea- 
dily be  imagined  that  we  should  be  content  to  wait  for  a 
different  state  of  things  before  we  ventured  to  embark  in 
the  manufacture  of  linen,  upon  the  scale  which  this  com- 
pany have  now  commenced.  But  we  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  informing  your  body,  that  we  have  recently  ob- 
tained the  long-sought  desideratum  of  a flax  spinning 
machine — simple  in  its  construction  and  easy  of  manage- 
ment, which  was  invented  about  a year  since  by  two  citi- 
zens of  the  western  part  of  this  state,  and  the  successful 
application  of  which  has  been  tested  by  the  fullest  and 
most  satisfactory  experiments  that  could  be  made  on  mo- 
dels of  the  machine.  W'e  have,  besides,  the  fullest  as- 
surances from  the  skilful  and  disinterested  machineists, 
who  have  examined  its  principles  and  witnessed  its  per- 
formance, that  its  success  is  certain.  This  company  has 
accordingly  embarked  its  funds  in  the  purchase  of  the 
patent  right  and  in  the  erection  of  machinery,  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  which  will  go  into  active  operation  in  the 


course  of  a few  weeks.  With  the  aid  of  this  machinery 
and  the  protecting  hand  of  government,  we  entertain  the 
highest  confidence  that  we  shall,  in  one  year,  be  able  to 
insure  a steady  and  extensive  market  for  the  flax  that  is 
now  raised,  and  to  give  an  impulse  to  this  neglected  branch 
of  our  resources,  w hich  will  produce  the  most  auspicious 
results  upon  the  national  industry  and  prosperity. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  with  the  aid  of  a protect- 
ing duty  to  sustain  and  encourage  the  first  attempt  at  this 
manufacture,  the  prices  of  coarse  linens  may  very  short- 
ly be  as  much  reduced  below  their  present  prices,  us 
those  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics  ha\e  been,  by  the  same 
means,  reduced  below  their  former  prices.  Nor  is  the 
benefit  to  he  derived  by  the  former,  from  the  demand  for 
thr  raw  material,  confined  to  any  narrow  territory  or  any 
sectional  limits.  Flax  may  he  raised,  in  great  abundance, 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States.  W herever  the 
manufacture  may  be  established  and  hands  procured,  the 
raw  material  may  be  readily  produced  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. There  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  firm  establishment 
of  this  important  manufacture  immediately,  with  the  aid 
of  the  machinery  which  we  have  already  tested,  and  the 
protection  to  which  we  deem  our  efforts  entitled. 

Having  stated  to  y ou  these  views  and  anticipations  on 
the  subject,  we  have  no  apprehension  that  your  body  will 
regard  our  enterprize  w ith  a doubtful  or  timid  eye.  In 
tact,  we  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves,  that  you  will 
see  in  it  an  interest  so  nearly  allied  to  the  one  immediate- 
ly under  your  consideration,  that  you  will  welcome  it  as 
adding  a new  stream  to  the  current  of  public  opinion,  now1 
running,  with  a broader  and  deeper  channel  every  day,  in 
favor  of  the  “American  sy  stem.”  Among  all  the  branch- 
es ot  domestic  industry,  there  is  a common  and  natural 
bond  of  union,  and  they  can  only  hope  for  support  and 
friendship  from  each  other.  From  the  enemies  of  Ibe 
whole  “system”  whether  open  or  disguised,  we  have  no- 
thing to  expect  but  hostility,  open  and  violent,  or  secret 
and  veiled  with  plausible  professions.  Every  new  interest 
adds  strength  to  the  manufacturing  community, and  creates 
new  ties  between  it  and  the  agricultural  population. 

Finally,  we  would  most  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of 
your  body  to  this  subject;  and  if,  upon  examination  it 
shall  be  found  that  we  have  correctly  stated  the  causes  oi 
the  total  neglect  and  decay  of  this  branch  of  our  indus- 
try and  suggested  the  remedy  which  can  alone  establish 
it  on  a firm  and  durable  basis,  we  presume  that  your  bo- 
dy will  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a similar 
course  of  policy  in  regard  to  it,  to  that  w hich  has  been  so 
eminently  successful  in  the  instance  ot  the  cotton  manu- 
facture. That  a minimum  valuation  duty  of  the  same 
ratio  as  that  established  by  the  present  tariff  on  coarse 
cottons  should  he  extended  to  the  same  description  of 
linen  fabrics , is  the  measure  for  which  we  solicit  your 
co-operation.  Confident  that  the  time  has  arrived,  wlren 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  country  may  he  boldly 
pursued;  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  terms 
with  a policy  which  would  make  us  perpetual  tributaries 
to  foreign  industry,  we  are  equally  confident  that  this 
branch  of  our  national  industry  and  resources  will  re- 
ceive your  undivided  countenance  and  support. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted.  By  order,  Str 
GEO.  F.  HOPKINS, 
President  of  the  Linen  Company. 

T.  D.  WAKEMAN,  Secretary. 


CONSTITUTIONAL,  &c. 

“Where  a nation  imposes  high  duties  on  our  produc- 
tions, or  prohibits  them  altogether,  it  maybe  proper  for 
us  to  do  the  same  by  theirs— first  burdening  or  excluding 
those  productions  -which  they  bring  here  in  competition 
-with  our  own  of  the  same  kind;  selecting  next , such 
manufactures  as  we  lake  from  them  in  greatest  quantity, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  we  could  the  soonest  furnish 
to  ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other  countries;  imposing  on 
them  duties  light  at  first,  but  heavier  and  heavier  after- 
wards, as  other  channels  of  supply  open. 

“Such  duties,  having  the  effect  or  indirect  encourage- 
ment to  domestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kind,  may 
induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  himself  into  these  states, 
where  cheaper  subsistence,  equal  laws,  and  a vent  lor 
his  wares,  free  of  duty,  may  insure  him  the  highest  pro- 
fit from  his  skill  and  industry.  The  oppressions  of  our 
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agriculture  in foreign  ports  mould  thus  be  made  the  occa- 
sion of  relieving  it  from  a dependence  on  the  councils  and 
conduct  of  others,  and  of  promoting  arts,  manufactures 
arid  population  at  home.  ” Jefferson. 

“If  Europe  will  not  take  from  us  the  products  of  our 
soil,  upon  terras  consistent  with  our  interests,  the  natu- 
ral remedy  is  to  contract,  as  fast  as  possible,  our  "wants  of 
her. 

“Though  it  were  true,  that  the  immediate  and  certain 
effect  of  regulations  controlling  the  competition  of  foreign 
with  domestic  fabrics,  was  an  increase  of  price,  it  is  uni- 
versally true,  that  the  contrary  is  the  ultimate  effect  with 
every  successful  manufacture.  When  a domestic  manu- 
facture has  attained  to  perfection,  and  has  engaged  in 
the  prosecution  of  it  a competent  number  of  persons,  it  in- 
variably becomes  cheaper.  Being  free  from  the  heavy 
charges  which  attend  the  importation  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, it  can  be  afforded,  and  accordingly  seldom  or 
never  fails  to  be  sold,  cheaper  in  process  of  time,  than 
was  the  foreign  article  for  which  it  is  a substitute.  The 
internal  competition,  -which  takes  place,  soon  does  away 
every  thing  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  reduces  the 
price  of  the  article  to  the  minimum  of  a reasonable  profit 
on  the  capital  employed.  This  accords  -with  the  reason 
of  the  thing,  and  -with  experience. 

“Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  a commu- 
nity, with  a view  to  eventual  and  permanent  economy,  to 
eneourage  the  growth  of  manufactures.  In  a national 
view,  a temporary  enhancement  of  price  must  always 
be  well  compensated  by  a permanent  reduction  of  it.  ” 

Hamilton. 

“Foreign  luxuries,  and  needless  manufactures,  im- 
ported and  used  in  a nation,  increase  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion that  furnishes  them,  and  diminish  the  people  of  the 
nation  that  uses  them. 

“Laws,  therefore,  that  prevent  such  importations,  and 
on  the  contrary,  promote  the  exportation  of  manufac- 
tures to  be  consumed  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  called, 
(with  respect  to  the  people  that  make  them),  generative 
laws,  as,  by  increasing  subsistence,  they  encourage  mar- 
riage.” Franklin. 

“The  foreign  demand  for  the  products  of  agricultural 
countries,  is,  in  a great  degree,  rather  casual  and  occa- 
sional,than  certain  or  constant.”  Hamilton’s  report. 

“There  appear  strong  reasons  to  regard  the  foreign 
demand  for  our  surplus  produce  as  too  uncertain  a reli- 
ance, and  to  desire  a substitute  for  it,  in  an  extensive 
domestic  market.  ” Ibid. 

In  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  Dec.  8, 
1774,  the  following  preamble  to  certain  resolutions,  re- 
eommendiug  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  the  manufacture 
of  various  articles,  was  adopted,  and  signed. 

“John  Hancock.” 
“in  provincial  congress. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  8.  1774. 

As  the  happiness  of  particular  families  arises,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  their  being  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  others;  and  as  the  less  occasion  they  have  for  any 
article  belonging  to  others,  the  more  independent,  and 
consequently',  the  happier  they  are:  so,  the  happiness  of 
every  political  body  of  men  upon  earth,  is  to  be  estimat- 
ed in  a great  measure  upon  their  greater  or  less  depen- 
dence upon  any  other  political  bodies;  and  from  hence 
arises  a forcible  argument,  why  eveiy  state  ought  to  re- 
gulate their  internal  policy,  in  such  a manner  as  to  fur- 
nish themselves,  within  their  own  body,  with  every  ne- 
cessary article  for  subsistence  and  defence:  otherwise 
their  political  existence  will  depend  upon  others,  who 
may  take  advantage  of  such  weakness,  and  reduce  them 
to  the  lowest  state  of  vassalage  and  slavery.  For  pre- 
venting so  great  an  evil,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death 
itself,  it  must  be  the  wisdom  of  this  colony,  at  all  times, 
more  especially  at  this  time  when  the  hand  of  power  is 
lashing  us  with  the  scorpions  of  despotism,  to  encourage 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  economy,  so  as  to  render 
this  state  as  independent  of  every  other  state  as  the  na- 
ture of  our  country  will  admit:  from  the  consideration 
thereof,  and  trusting  that  die  virtue  of  the  people  of  this 
colony  is  such  that  the  following  resolutions  of  this  con- 


gress, which  must  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good,, 
will  by  them  be  effectually  carried  into  execution. 

[Then  follow  a long  series  of  resolutions,  exhorting  at- 
tention to  various  articles.] 

Opinions  expressed  in  the  first  congress — 1789. 

•Jib.  .Madison.  “Regulations  have  been  provided, 
[in  some  ot  the  states, j and  have  succeeded  in  produc- 
ing some  establishments  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pei'ish  from  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  neglect  them,  and  direct  their  industry 
to  other  channels;  tor  it  is  not  possible  for  die  hand  of 
man  to  shift  from  one  employment  to  another  without  be- 
ing  injured  by  the  change.  There  may  be  some  manu- 
factures, which,  being  once  formed,  can  advance  toward 
perfection  without  am  adventitious  aid:  while  others  for 
the  want  ot  the  fostering  hand  of  government,  will  be 
unable  to  go  on  at  all.  Legislative  attention  will  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  collect  the  proper  objects  for  this 
purpose.”  Lloyd's  debates  of  congress,  vol.  1.  p.  2G. 

The  same.  “The  states  that  are  most  advanced  in 
population,  and  ripe  for  manufactures,  ought  to  have 
their  particular  interests  attended  to  m some  degree. 
While  these  states  retained  the  power  of.  making  regu« 
lations  ot  trade,  they  had  the  power  to  protect  and  cher- 
ish such  institutions;  by  adopting  the  present  constitu- 
tion, they  have  thrown  the  exercise  of  this  power  into 
other  hands:  they  must  have  done  this  with  an  expecta- 
tion that  those  interests  woulj  not  be  neglected  here.” 
Idem,  p.  24. 

Mr.  Clymer  “did  not  object  to  this  mode  of  encourag- 
ing  manufactures,  and  obtaining  revenue,  by  combining 
the  tw  o objects  in  one  bill:  he  was  satisfied  that  a politi- 
cal necessity  existed  for  both  the  one  and  the  other.” 
Idem,  p.  31. 

Mr.  Ames. — “The  committee  were  already  informed 
of  the  flourishing  situation  of  the  manufacture,  [nails;] 
but  they  ought  not  to  join  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, [Mr.  Tucker,]  in  concluding  that  it  did  not  de- 
serve legislative  protection;  he  had  no  doubt  that  tlia 
committee  would  concur  in  laying  on  a small  protecting 
duty  in  favor  of  this  manufacture.” — Idem,p.  82. 

Mr..  Fiizsimons  “was  willing  to  allow  a small  duty,  be- 
cause it  was  the  policy  of  trie  states  who  thought  it  proper 
in  this  manner  to  protect  their  manufactures.  ” — Idem 
p.  83.  ’ 

The  same.— “It  being  my  opinion  that  an  enumeration 
ol  articles  wili  tend  to  clear  away  difficulties,  I wish  as 
many  to  be  selected  as  possible;  for  this  reason  I have  pre- 
pared myself  with  an  additional  number,  among  these 
are  some  calculated  to  protect  the  productions  of  our 
country,  and  protect  our  infant  manufactures.” — Idem 
P-  IT., 

Mr.  Hartley. — “If  we  consult  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient world,  [Europe,]  we  shall  see  that  they  have  thought 
proper  for  a long  time  past  to  give  great  encouragement 
to  establish  manufactures,  by  lying  such  partial  duties  on 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  as  to  give  the  home  ma- 
nufactures a considerable  advantage  in  the  price  when 
brought  to  market.  * * I think  it  both  politic  and  just 
that  the  fostering-  hand  of  the  general  government  should 
extend  to  all  those  manufacturers  which  will  tend  to 
national  utility.  Our  stock  of  materials  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, equal  to  the  greatest  demand,  and  our  artizans 
sufficient  to  work  them  up,  even  for  exportation.  In 
those  cases,  I take  it  to  be  the  policy  of  every  enlighten- 
ed nation  to  give  their  manufactures  the  degree  of  en- 
couragement necessary  to  perfect  them,  without  oppress- 
ing the  other  parts  of  the  community';  and  under  this  en- 
couragement, the  industry  of  the  manufacturer  will  be 
employed  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.”— Idem, 
page  22. 

Mr.  White. — “In  order  to  charge  specified  articles  of 
manufacture  so  as  to  encourage  domestic  ones,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  present  state  of  each  through- 
out the  union.” — Idem,  p.  19. 

.Mr.  Boudinot. — “I  shall  certainly  move  for  it,  [the 
article  o!  glass,]  as  I suppose  we  are  capable  of  manutac- 
turing  this  as  well  as  many  others.  In  fact,  it  is  well 
known,  that  we  have  and  can  do  it  as  well  as  most  nations; 
the  materials  being  almost  all  produced  In  our  country.” — 
Idem,  p.  28. 
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The  same. — “Let  us  then  take  the  resolution  of  con- 
gress  in  1783,  and  make  it  the  basis  of  our  system,  add- 
ing only  such  protecting  duties  as  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  manufactures  established  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  manufacturing  states.” — Idem,  34. 

Mr.  Smnickson  “declared  himself  a friend  to  this  ma- 
nufacture, [beer,]  and  thought  if  the  duty  was  laid  high 
enough  to  effect  a prohibition,  the  manufacture  would  in- 
crease, and  of  consequence  the  price  be  lessened.  ”■ — Idem, 
p.  65. 

• Mr.  Lawrence  “thought  that  if  candles  were  an  ob- 
ject of  considerable  importation,  they  ought  to  be  taxed 
lor  the  sake  of  obtaining  revenue;  and  if  they  were  not  im- 
ported in  considerable  quantities,  the  burden  upon  the 
consumer  would  be  small,  while  it  tended  to  cherish  a 
Taluable  manufacture.  ” — Idem,  p.  CS. 

The  following  is  the  preamble  of  an  early  act  of  the 
first  congress: 

“Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures , 
that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  im- 
ported. ” 

It  may  well  be  thought  useless  to  adduce  other  autho- 
rities— but  we  wish  to  place  this  subject  so  before  our 
readers  that  the  merits  of  it  cannot  be  mistaken  or  misre- 
presented. 

Extract  from  general  Washington's  speech  to  both 
houses  of  congress,  December  7,  1795'. 

“Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success, 
directed  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factures. The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to 
ensure  a continuance  of  their  efforts,  in  every  wayr  which 
shall  appear  eligible.  As  a general  rule,  manufactures 
on  public  account  are  inexpedient.  But  where  the  state 
of  things  in  a country  leaves  litde  hope  that  certain 
branches  of  manufacture  will,  for  a great  length  of  time 
obtain,  w hen  these  are  of  a nature  essential  to  the  furnish- 
ing and  equipping  of  the  public  force  in  time  of  war,  are 
not  establishments  for  procuring  them  on  public  account, 
to  the  extent  of  the.  ordinary  demand  for  the  public  service, 
recommended  byr  strongconsiderations  of  national  policy, 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule?  Ought  our  country 
to  remain  in  such  cases  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  pre- 
carious, because  liable  to  he  interrupted? 

Extract  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  message  of  Dec.  8,  1801. 

“Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion, the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  are  then  most 
thriving  when  left  most  free  to  individual  enterprize. 
Protection  from  casual  embarrassments,  however,  may 
sometimes  be  seasonably  interposed. 

Extract  from  J\Ir.  Jefferson's  message  of  JV ov.  8,  1 808. 

“The  suspension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  produced 
by  the  injustice  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the  con- 
sequent losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  subjects 
of  just  concern.  The  situation  into  which  we  have  thus 
been  forced,  has  impelled  us  to  apply  a portion  of  our  in- 
dustry and  capital  to  internal  manufactures  and  improve- 
ments. The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing, 
and  little  doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed 
and  forming,  will,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials 
and  subsistence,  the  freedom  ol  labor  from  taxation  w ith 
us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  piiohiuitiuns,  become 
permanent. ” 

Ectractfrom  Mr.  Madison's  message  of  23d ' May,  1809. 

“The  revision  of  our  commercial  laws,  proper  to  adapt 
them  to  the  arrangement  which  has  taken  place  with 
Great  Britain,  will  doubtless  engage  the  early  attention 
of  congress.  It  will  he  worthy,  at  the  same  time,  of  their 
just  and  provident  care  to  make  such  further  alterations 
in  the  laws,  as  will  more  especially  protect  dud  foster  the 
several  branches  of  manufacture  which  have  been  re- 
cently instituted  or  extended  by  the  laudable  exertions  of 
«ur  citizens.  ” 

Extract from  Mr.  Madison's  message  of  ZDth  JV  on.  1809. 

“In  a cultivation  of  the  materials,  and  the  extension  of 
useful  manufactures,  more  especially,  in  the  general  ap- 
plication to  household  fabrics,  we  behold  a rapid  diminu- 
tion of  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies.  Xor  is  it 
unworthy  of  reflection,  that  this  revolution  in  our  pur- 
suits and  habits  is  in  no  slight  degree  a consequence  of 
those  Imjmfiticand  arbitrary  edicts. hy  which  the  contend- 


ing nations,  in  endeavoring  each  of  them  to  obstruct  out' 
trade  with  the  other,  have  so  far  abridged  our  means  of 
procuring  the  productions  and  manufactures,  of  w hich 
our  own  are  now  taking  the  place.” 

Extract  from  Air.  Aladison's  message  of  Dec.  5,  1810. 

“Heel  particular  satisfaction  in  remarking  thatan  inte- 
rior view  of  our  country  presents  us  with  grateful  proofs 
of  its  substantial  and  increasing  prosperity.  To  a thriv- 
ing agriculture,  and  the  improvements  related,  to  it,  is 
added  a highly  interesting  extension  of  useful  mativifac- 
tures;  the  combined  product  of  professional  occupations, 
and  of  household  industry.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  experi- 
ence of  economy,  as  well  as  of  policy,  in  these  substitutes 
for  supplies  heretofore  obtained  by  foreign  commerce, 
that,  in  a national  view,  the  change  is  justly  regarded  as  of 
itself  more  than  a rccompence  for  those  privations  and 
losses  resulting  from  foreign  injustice,  which  furnished 
the  general  impulse  required  for  its  accomplishment. 
How  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  guard  the  infancy  of  this 
improvement  in  the  distribution  of  labor,  hy  regulations 
of  the  commercial  tariff,  is  a subject  which  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  itself  to  your  patriotic  reflections.” 

Extract  from  Air.  Madison's  message  of  J\'ov.  5,  1811. 

“Although  other  subjects  will  press  more  immediately 
on  your  deliberations,  a portion  of  them  cannot  but  be 
well  bestowed  on  the  just  and  sound  policy  of  securing  to 
our  manufactures  the  success  they  have  attained,  and  are 
still  attaining,  in  some  degree,  under  the  impulse  of  cau- 
ses not  permanent,  and  to  our  navigation,  the  fair  extent 
of  which  is  at  present  abridged  by  the  unequal  regulations 
of  foreign  governments. 

Extract  from  Air.  Aladison's  message  of  Feb.  18,  1815. 

“There  is  no  subject  which  can  enter  with  greater 
force  into  the  deliberations  of  congress  than  a considera- 
tion of  the  means  to  preserve  and  promote  the  manufac- 
tures w hich  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  attained  an 
unparalleled  maturity  throughout  the  United  States  du- 
ring the  period  of  the  European  wars.  This  source  of  na- 
tional independence  and  -wealth,  I anxiously  recommend, 
therefore,  to  the  prompt  and  constant  guardianship  of 
congress.” 

Extract  from  Air.  Aladison's  message  of  5 th  Dec.  1815. 

“In  adjusting  the  duties  on  imposts  to  the  object  of  re- 
venue, the  influence  of  the  tarilfon  manufactures  will  ne- 
cessarily present  itself  for  consideration.  However  wise 
the  theory  may  be,  which  leaves  to  the  sagacity  and  inter- 
est of  individuals  the  application  of  their  industry  and  re- 
sources, there  are  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule.  Besides  the  condition  which  the  theo- 
ry itself  implies  ofa  reciprocal  adoption  by  other  nations, 
experience  teaches  us  that  so  many  circumstances  must  con- 
cur in  introducing  and  maturing  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, especially  of  the  more  complicated  kinds,  that  a 
country  may  remain  long  without  them,  although  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  and  in  some  respects  even  peculiarly  fit- 
ted for  carrying  them  on  with  success.  Under  circum- 
stances giving  a powerful  impulse  to  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, it  has  made  among  us  a progress,  and  exhibited 
an  efficiency,  which  justify  the  belief  that,  with  a protec- 
tion not  more  than  is  due  to  the  enterprising  citizens 
whose  interests  are  now  at  stake,  it  will  become,  at  an 
early  day,  not  only  safe  against  occasional  competitions 
from  abroad,  but  a source  of  domestic  wealth,  and  even  of 
external  commerce.  In  selecting  the  branches  more  espe- 
cially entitled  to  the  public  patronage,  a preference  is 
obviously  claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the  United 
States  from  a dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  ever  sub- 
ject to  casual  failures,  for  articles  necessary  for  the  pub- 
lic defence,  or  connected  with  the  primary  wants  of  indi- 
viduals. It  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  of  par- 
ticular manufactures,  where  the  materials  ol  them  are 
extensively  drawn  from  onr  agriculture,  and  consequent- 
ly impart  and  insure  to  that  great  fund  of  national  pros- 
perity and  independence,  an  encouragement  which  can- 
not fail  to  be  rewarded.”  « * 

Extract  from  Air.  Aladison's  message  of  Dec.  3,  1815. 

“Amidst  the  advantages  which  have  succeeded  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  that  of  the  United  States  with 
Great  Britain,  in  a general  invigoration  ofindustry  among 
us,  and  in  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  the  value  ol 
which  is  more  and  more  disclosing  itself  to  commercia 
nations,  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  a depression  is  experi- 
enced by  particular  branches  of  our  manulactures,  and  by 
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a portion  of  our  navigation.  As  the  first  proceeds  in  an 
essential  degree,  from  an  excess  of  imported  merchandise, 
which  carries  a check  in  its  Own  tendency,  the  cause,  in 
present  extent,  cannot  be  of  very  long  duration.  The 
evil  will  not,  however,  be  viewed  by  congress,  without  a 
recollection,  that  manufacturing  establishments,  if  suffer- 
ed to  sink  too  low,  or  languish  too  long,  may  not  revive 
after  the  causes  shall  have  ceased;  and  that,  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  human  affairs,  situation-  may  recur  in  -which  a 
dependence  on  foreign  sources,  for  indispensable  supplies, 
may  be  among  the  most  serious  embarrassments .” 

Extract  from  J\lr.  Monroe’s  inaugural  message  of  4 th 
March,  1817. 

“Our  manufactures  will  likewise  require  the  systemat- 
ic and  fostering  care  of  the  government.  Possessing  as 
we  do,  all  the  raw  materials,  the  fruit  of  our  own  soil  and 
Industry,  we  ought  not  to  depend  in  the  degree  we  have 
done  on  the  supplies  from  other  countries.  While  we  are 
thus  dependent,  the  sudden  event  of  war,  unsought  and 
unexpected,  cannot  fail  to  plunge  us  into  the  most  serious 
difficulties.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  capital  which 
nourishes  our  manufactures  should  be  domestic,  and  its 
Influence  in  that  case  instead  of  exhausting,  as  it  may  do  in 
foreign  hands,  would  be  felt  very  advantageously  on  agri- 
culture, and  every  other  branch  of  industry.  Equally 
important  is  it  to  provide  a home  market  for  our  raw  ma- 
terials, as  by  extending  the  competition,  it  will  enhance 
the  price  and  protect  the  cultivator  against  the  casualties 
incident  to  foreign  markets.  ” 

Extract  from  Mr.  Monroe's  message  of  4 th  March, 
1821. 

“I  am  satisfied  that  internal  duties  and  excises,  with 
corresponding  imposts  on  foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind, 
would,  without  imposing  any  serious  burthens  on  the  peo- 
ple, enhance  the  price  of  produce,  promote  our  manufac- 
tures, and  augment  the  revenue,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  made  it  more  secure  and  permanent.” 

Extra  -t  from  Mr.  Monroe’s  message  of  3d  Dec.  1821. 

*'  mot  be  doubted  that  the  more  complete  our  in- 
t ources,  and  the  less  dependent  we  are  on  fil- 

ers, for  every  national,  as  well  as  domestic  pur- 
greater  and  more  stable  will  be  the  public 
By  the  increase  of  domestic  manufactures  will 
and  for  the  raw  materials  at  home  be  increased, 
is -will  the  dependence  of  the  several  parts  of  our 
on  each  other,  and  the  strength  of  the  union  itself  , 
jportionably  augmented  ” 

ract  from  Mr.  Monroes  message  of  3d  Dec.  1 822. 

Satisfied  l am,  whatever  may  be  the  abstract  doctrine 
favor  of  unrestricted  commerce,  provided  all  nations 
ould concur  in  it,  and  it  was  not  liable  to  be  interrupted 
iv  war,  which  has  never  occurred,  and  cannot  be  expect- 
ed, that  there  are  other  strong  reasons  applicable  to 
our  sitnation  and  relations  w ith  other  countries,  which 
impose  on  us  the  obligation  to  cherish  and  sustain  our 
manufactures.  Satisfied,  however,  I likewise  am,  that 
the  interest  of  every  part  of  our  union,  even  of  those  most 
benefited  by  manufactures,  requires,  that  this  subject 
should  be  touched  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  a critical 
knowledge  of  the  effect  to  be  produced  bv  the  slightest 
change.  On  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  all  its 
relations,  I am  pursuaded,  that  a further  augmentation 
may  now  be  made  of  the  duties  of  certain  foreign  articles, 
in  favor  of  our  own,  and  without  affecting,  injuriously, 
any  other  interest.  ” 

Extract  from  Mr.  Monroe’s  message  of  Dec.  2,  1823. 

“Having  communicated  my  views  to  congress  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  session,  respecting  the  en- 
couragement which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures, 
and  the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  founded,  I have 
only  to  add  that  those  views  remain  unchanged,  and  that 
the  present  state  of  those  countries  w ith  which  we  have 
the  most  immediate  political  relations  and  greatest  com- 
mercial intercourse,  tends  to  confirm  them.  Under  this 
impression  I recommend  a review  of  the  tariff,  for  the 
purpose  oj  affording  such  additional  protection  to  those 
articles  which  wc  are  prepared  to  manufacture,  or  which 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  and  in- 
dependence of  our  countiw.  ” 

Answer  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Benjamin  Austin. 

„ Monticello,  Jan.  9,  1810. 

A ou  tell  me  I am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to  con- 
tinue our  dependence  on  England  for  manufactures. — 


There  was  a time  when  I might  have  been  so  quoted  with 
more  candor.  But  within  the  thirty  years  which  have 
since  elapsed,  how  are  circumstances  changed?  We 
were  then  at  peace — our  independent  place  among  na- 
tions was  acknowledged.  A commerce  which  offered  the 
raw  materials  in  exchange  tor  the  same  material  after 
receiving  the  last  touch  ot  industry,  was  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  nations.  It  was  expected,  that  those  especial- 
ly to  whom  manufacturing  industry  was  important, 
would  cherish  the  friendship  of  such  customers  by  even’ 
favor,  and  particularly  cultivate  their  peace  by  every  aci 
of  justice  and  friendship.  Under  this  prospect  the  ques- 
tion seemed  legitimate,  whether  with  such  an  immensity 
of  unimproved  land,  courting  the  hand  of  husbandry,  the 
industry  of  agricidture  or  that  of  manufactures,  would 
add  most  to  the  national  wealth  ? And  the  doubt  on  the 
utility  of  American  manufactures  was  entertained  on  this 
consideration  chiefly,  that  to  the  labor  of  the  husband- 
man a vast  addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous  energies 
of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  employed.  For  one  grain  of 
wheat  committed  to  the  earth,  she  renders  20,  30,  and 
even  50  fold;  w hereas  the  labor  of  the  manufacturer  falls 
in  most  instances  vastly  below’  this  profit.  Pounds  offlax 
in  his  hands,  yield  but  penny  weights  of  lace.  This  ex- 
change too,  laborious  as  it  might  seem,  what  a field  did 
it  promise  for  the  occupation  of  the  ocean — what  a nur- 
sery for  that  class  of  citizens  who  were  to  exercise  and 
maintain  our  equal  rights  on  that  element?  This  was 
the  suite  of  things  in  1785,  when  the  Notes  on  Virginia 
were  first  pub  I isTiecl;  when  the  ocean  being  open  to  all 
nations,  and  tfieir  common  rights  on  it  acknowledged 
and  exercised  under  regulations  sanctioned  by  the  assart 
and  usage  of  all,  it  was  thought  that  the  doubt  might 
claim  some  consideration.  But  who  in  1785,  could  fore- 
see the  rapid  depravity  which  was  to  render  the  close  nl' 
that  century  a disgrace  to  the  history  of  civilized  society? 
"Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distinguish- 
ed in  the  rank  of  nations,  for  science  and  civilization , 
w'ould  have  suddenly  descended  from  that  honorable  emi- 
nence, and,  setting  at  defiance  all  those  laws  established 
by  the  Author  of  nature  between  nation  and  nation,  as 
between  man  and  man,  would  cover  earth  and  sea  with 
robberies  and  piracies,  merely  because  strong  enough  tn 
do  it  with  temporal  impunity;  and  that  under  this  dis- 
bandment of  nations  from  social  order,  we  should  have 
been  despoiled  of  a thousand  ships,  and  have  thousands 
ot  our  citizens  reduced  to  Algerine  slavery?  And  all 
this  has  taken  place.  The  British  interdicted  to  our  ves- 
sels all  harbors  of  the  globe,  without  having  first  pro- 
ceeded to  some  one  of  hers,  there  paid  a tribute  propor- 
tioned to  the  cargo,  and  obtained  a license  to  proceed 
to  the  port  of  destination.  The  French  declared  them 
to  be  lawful  prize  if  they  had  touched  at  the  port,  or  been 
visited  by  a ship  of  the  enemy’s  nation.  Thus  were  we 
completely  excluded  from  the  ocean.  Compare  this  state 
of  things  with  that  of  ’85,  and  say  whether  an  opinion 
founded  in  the  circumstances  of  that  day,  can  be  fairly  ap- 
plied to  those  of  the  present. 

We  have  experienced  what  we  did  not  then  believe, 
that  there  exists  both  profligacy  and  power  enough  to 
exclude  us  from  the  field  of  interchange  with  other  na- 
tions; that  to  be  independent  for  the  com  forts  of  life  wc 
must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now  place  tire 
manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist.  The 
former  question  is  suppressed,  or  rather  assumes  a new 
form.  The  grand  enquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make  our  own. 
comforts  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a foreign  nation ’ 
He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures, 
must  he  for  reducing  us  either  to  a dependence  on  that 
nation,  or  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  to  live  like  wild  beasts 
in  dens  and  caverns.  1 am  proud  to  say,  I am  not  one 
oj  these.  Experience  has  now  taught  m«  that  manufac- 
tures are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our 
comfort — and  if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a different 
opinion,  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing  nothing 
foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of  domestic  fabric  can  he  ob- 
tained, without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  it  will  not  he 
our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a supply  at  home  equal  to  our 
demand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand 
which  has  so  long  wantonly  wielded  it.  If  it  shall  he  pro- 
posed to  go  beyond  our  own  supply,  the  question  of  ’85 
will  then  recur,  viz:  Will  our  surplus  labor  he  then 
more  beneficially  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  eartlc, 
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■or  in  the  fabrications  of  art?  We  have  time  yet  for  con- 
sideration, before  that  question  will  press  upon  11s;  and 
the  maxim  to  be  applied  will  depend  on  the  circumstan- 
ces which  shall  then  exist.  For  in  so  complicated  a sci- 
ence as  political  economy,  no  one  axiom  can  belaid  down 
as  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times  and  circumstances. 
Inattention  to  this  is  what  has  called  for  this  explanation 
to  answer  the  cavils  of  the  uncandid,  who  use  ray  former 
opinion  only  as  a stalking  horse  to  keep  us  in  eternal  vas- 
salage to  a foreign  and  unfriendly  nation. 

I salute  you  with  assurances  of  great  respect  and  es- 
teem. THUS.  JEFFERSON 

Benjamin  Austin,  Esq. 

We  have  but  few  comments  to  make,  but  pray  the  rea- 
der to  run  his  eye  Lastly  over  what  has  just  been  present- 
ed— 

Gen.  Washington  generally  recommends  the  system, 
and  with  special  view  to  the  public  service. 

Mn.  J kfferson  places  manufactures,  with  agriculture, 
as  the  “great  pillar  of  our  prosperity”  - he  recommends 
protection  and  suggests  prohibitions. 

Mn.  Madison,  who  took  a more  distinguished  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  constitution,  and  probably  understood 
its  principles  better  than  any  other  person,  gen.  Hamil- 
ton, excepted,  is  very  clear  as  to  the  power  of  protecting 
manufactures — he  in  1810,  recommended  a TARIFF  “to 
guard  their  infancy,”  and  considered  them  as  a source  of 
national  independence,  and  suggested  in  1815,  that  they 
would  pass  into  the  “external  commerce”  of  our  coun- 
try. Little  did  he  anticipate,  however,  it  may  be  presum- 
ed, that  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  years  the  value  of 
them  exported  would  exceed  that  of  flour  or  tobacco — 
but  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  suffering  our 
factories  to  decline  through  the  “excess  of  imported  mer- 
chandize.” 

Mn.  Mcnroe  speaks  of  the  “home  market” — of  the 
dependence  of  the  several  states  upon  one  another  and 
the  strength  of  the  union,  as  brought  about  by  manufac- 
tures— and  follows  Mr.  Madison  in  recommending  a “re- 
view of  the  tahiff”  to  afford  them  “additional  protec- 
tion. ” 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr.  Austin  is 
the  most  resolute  and  conclusive. — '“Shall  we  make  our 
own  comforts  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a foreign 
nation ?"  “He  who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures 
must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a dependence  on  that 
nation,  or  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  to  live  like  -wild  beasts 
in  dens  and  caverns."  He  was  notone  of  these! 


We  conclude  these  irresistible  opinions,  in  favor  of  the 
constitutionality  of  our  principles,  with  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a letter  from  the  “father  of  the  constitution,”  and 
ex-president  of  the  U.  States,  dated  Montpelier,  Oct. 
10,  1827,  addressed  to  the  editorofthe  “Lynchburg  Vir- 
ginian,” who  had  ascribed  certain  opinionsto  himconcern- 
ing  certain  constitutional  points — of  no  other  importance, 
on  the  present  occasion,  than  is  shewn  in  the  extract, 
which  clearly  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  power  of 
the  general  government  always  has  been,  and  may  right- 
fully be,  exerted  to  protect  the  national  industry,  and  du- 
ties be  laid  for  other  objects  than  of  revenue  only. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  .Mr.  .Madison  to  the  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg-  Virginian. 

“It  is  trne  that  I have  not  approved  the  proceedings  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state,  which  would  limit  the 
power  of  congress  over  trade,  to  regulations  having  reve- 
nue alone  for  their  object;  that  I have  in  occasional  con- 
versations, been  led  to  observe  that  a contrary  doctrine 
had  been  entertained  and  acted  on  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  every  administration  under  it;  and  that  I 
regretted  the  course  pursued  by  the  general  assembly,  as 
tending  to  impair  the  confidence  and  cordiality  of  other 
parts  of  the  union,  agreeing  with  Virginia  in  her  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitution,  on  other  points.  In  expressing 
these  ideas,  however,  more  respect  has  been  felt  for  the 
patriotic  sensibilities  of  the  legislative  body,  and  for  the 
talents  and  good  intentions  of  members,  personally  or 
otherwise  known  to  me  to  be  particularly  entitled  to  it, 
than  might  be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  the  publication. 

! must  observe,  also,  that  though  it  is  true  that  I have 


spoken  of  the  power  of  congress,  in  its  enlarged  sense,, 
over  commerce,  as  a primary  and  known  object  in  form- 
ing the  constitution,  the  language  ot  the  statement  is  in- 
accurate, at  least  as  being  susceptible  of  a construction 
embracing  indefinite  powers  over  the  entire  resources  of 
the  country.” 

This  branch  of  our  subject  shall  be  closed  by  adding 
the  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Giles,  now  governor 
ot  Virginia,  anil  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  that  state  at 
its  last  session,  without  offering  a single  remark  upon 
them. 

Resolved,  That  this  general  assembly,  in  behalf  of  the 
people  and  government  of  this  state,  does,  hereby,  most 
solemnly  protest  against  the  claim  or  exercise  of  any  pow- 
er whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  general  government,  to 
make  internal  improvements  within  the  limits  and  juris- 
diction of  the  several  states,  and  particularly  within  the 
limits  of  the  state  of  Virginia; — and  also,  against  the  claim 
or  exercise  of  any  power  whatever,  asserting  or  involving 
a jurisdiction  over  any  part  of  the  territory  within  the 
limits  of  this  state,  except  over  the  objects  and  in  the 
mode  specified  in  ter  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  In  like  manner,  that  this  general  assembly 
does,  hereby,  most  solemnly  protest  against  any  claim  or 
exercise  of  power,  w hatever,  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government,  winch  serves  to  draw  money  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  state,  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  disburse  it  for  any  object,  whatever,  except  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  grants  of  power  to  the  general 
government,  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Resolved,  In  like  manner,  that  this  general  assembly 
does  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  claim  or  exercise 
of  any  power,  whatever,  on  the  part  ot  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  the  protection 
of  manufactures  not  being  amongst  the  grants  of  power 
to  that  government,  specified  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States; — and  also,  against  the  operation  of  the  act 
of  congress,  passed  May  22d,  1824,  entitled,  ‘an  act,  to 
amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports, ’’gene- 
rally called  the  tariff  law,  which  vary  the  distributions  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  community,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  transfer  property  from  one  portion  of  the 
United  States  to  another;  and  to  take  private  property 
from  the  owner  for  the  benefit  of  another  person,  not  ren- 
dering public  service, — as  unconstitutional,  unwise,  un- 
just, unequal  and  oppressive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Every  article  ot  American  manufacture  -which,  acci- 
dentally or  designedly,  has  been  protected,  is  cheaper 
because  of  that  protection,  and  has  become  an  article 
of  export  such  as  cotton  goods,  nails,  hats,  boots, 
shoes,  glass,  chemical  preparations,  paper  and 
other  things. 

Manufactures  promote  intelligence  among  the 
people,  which,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  “the  soul  of 
liberty.”  Bczrahville,  in  Connecticut,  is  a new  ma- 
nufacturing village — its  inhabitants  are  a “church- 
going 8nd  reading  people.”  The  number  of  families 
in  the  village  are  18,  adults  about  90;  the  weekly 
and  o her  periodical  p?pers  taken  at  this  place, 
about  four  for  eveiy  family,  and  nearly  one  for 
every  adult  inhabitant.  What  a volume  of  instruc- 
tion is  there  in  this  little  fact! 

The  morals  of  the  people  employed  at  Lowell 
(and  about  800  of  them  are  females,  and  all  over 
14  years  of  age,)  are  highly  spoken  of,  and,  no 
doubt,  excellent.  Every  person  employed  in  the 
factories  is  required  to  attend  public  worship, 
for  the  support  of  which  each  pays  3T  1-2  cents 
per  quarter.  There  are  three  religious  societies  at 
Lowell,  and  this  contribution  is  paid  over  to  either, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  work  people.  Its  object  is 
cii  i fly  to  prevent  pretences  of  wanting  a seat,  Ac, 
Population  more  than  3,000  There  are  several 
schools  for  children,  between  4 and  14  years  old, 
and  Sunday  and  other  schools. 
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A visit  to  the  Sunday  schools  of  any  large  and 
well  regulated  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
United  States,  cannot  fad  to  warm  the  heart  cf  eve- 
ry  friend  of  man — and  in  beholding  the  healthiness, 
cleanliness  and  comfort  of  the  children,  we  would 
be  willing  to  trust  the  whole  matter  to  the  most 
prejudiced  8nd  bit'er  of  our  opponents,  if  they 
would  only  reflect  upon  the  subjects  presented. 

The  whole  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  great 
and  small,  in  the  United  States,  independent  of 
property  in  sheep  and  lands  to  feed  them,  1 nds 
for  the  supply  of  mi  erals  and  fuel,  &c.  may  be 
estimated  at  300  millions  of  dollars — The  annual 
produce,  at  400  millions,  and  they  subsist  more  than 
two  millions  . f people,  not  including  co-operating 
agriculturalists. 

Colquhcun  on  “Indigence,”  says,  that  the  Bri- 
tish agricultural  counties  exceed  the  manuf  ctur 
ing  counties  in  paupers,  as  2 is  to  1,  or  100  per 
cent. — in  criminal  cases  60  per  cent. — in  poor 
rates  150  per  cent. 

Declaimers  against  the  immorality  and  poverty 
which  manufactures  cause,  will  do  well  to  look  at 
this,  though  it  is  fatal  to  their  theory,  being  practical, 
aDd  even  in  England. 

The  following  list  takes  in  some  of  the  chief 
things  which  are  mat  ufactured  in  the  United 
States  to  a profit,  at  cheaper  rales  than  the  import- 
ed articles,  many  of  which  are  included  or  pass-  g 
into  the  exports  of  our  country,  conclusively  shew- 
ing their  moderate  prices: 

Leather,  and  manufactures  thereof,  of  all  sorts; 

Coltor  in  great  variety; 

Mr  en  goods,  espec  ally  of  household  ma- 

nu fa  gro  cloths; 

y ,rk  of  all  descriptions — from  ships  'f 

-th  common  sitting  chairs,  and  minor  arti- 

c’. 

is,  webbing,  coach  trimmings,  including 

, paper,  books,  types,  printing  and  other 
s,  printers  ink  and  ink  powder,  globes,  pen- 
water  colors,  maps  and  charts; 
iany  artic  es  of  metals  or  earths  and  mixtures 

-hem — such  as  common  castings  of  iron  and  nu- 

.erous  articles  of  wrought  iron,  among  them  the 
jest  finished  and  most  efficient  machinery  of  all 
descriptions;  chain  cables,  nails,  brads  a d tacks, 
screws,  roili  and  cross-cut  saws,  shovels,  spades, 
sickles,  scythes,  hoes,  axes,  straw  knives,  adzes, 
hammers,  muskets,  rifles,  cannon  and  tall,  good 
locks,  latches,  many  articles  of  cuilery,  bu.to  s, 
brass  wares,  articles  of  copper,  hi  ass;  lead,  tin,  sil- 
ver, g-  Id,  plated  saddlery,  lamps,  japanned  ware,  tin 
ware,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  stone  and  earthen 
ware,  copperas  and  aiurn ; 

PUin  and  cut,  and  window  g'ass,  thermometers 
snd  other  scientific  instruments,  musical  instru 
uients.  umbrellas,  quills,  women’s  hats  and  bonnets; 

Soap,  candles,  glue,  whips,  paint  stuffs,  carpen- 
ter’s planes,  other  mechanical  tools,  comos  of  all 
sorts,  brushes  of  every  description,  refined  sugar; 

Chemical  preparations  generally,  oils,  except 
olive,  paints  generally; 

Copper  will  soon  be  sufficiently  manufactured. 

Coal,  at  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  &.c.  (which  are 
great  seats  of  manufacture,  and  about  to  become 
very  populous  places,)  costs  but  little  more  than 
one  oerit  per  bushel,  delivered  at  the  doors  . f the 
various  factories. 

One  farmer  ;n  Connecticut,  estimates  that  when 
his  mulberry  trees,  500  in  number,  shall  have  come 
to  maturity,  that  the  females  of  his  family,  will  annu- 


ls 

ally  make  three  hundred  pounds  of  silk.  They 
made  50  lbs.  last  year,  by  about  100,000  worms, 
without  feeling  any  loss  of  labor.  Silk  will  be  ex- 
tensively  produced  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially in  the  south. 

The  vine  and  the  olive  tree  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  south,  to  ex- 
change a ith  the  middle  and  east  for  their  manu- 
factures, &c. 

The  norsesand  the  h gs  of  the  United  States  con- 
sume ten  times  the  amount  of  all  the  bread  stuffs 
that  we  export,  and  the  single  city  of  New-York, 
with  a supposed  populati  n of  200,000.  annually 
c nsumes  vegetable  food  equal  to  365,000  Barrels 
of  flour,  or  1 lb.  f r each,  per  diem;  and  54  millions 
ot  pounds  of  meat,  at  three  fourths  of  a p u d for 
each  person,  equal  to  109.400  head  of  cattle,  at  500 
pounds  each,  together  worth  between  4 and  5 mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Abundance  of  the  carbonate  of  zinc  has  been 
discovered  in  Missouri,  near  tbe  Mississippi  river. 
Brass  is  formed  of  copper  and  zinc. 

t he  glaes  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are 
worth  more  than  three  millions  annually.  The 
capital  invested  is  large.  The  supply,  except  for 
Ini  king  glasses,  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
demand,  and  a considerable  quantity  will  speedily 
pass  u.to  our  exports  t he  cutting  and  otherwise 
■ rnamenting  of  glass,  is  perfectly  understood  and 
extensively  practised  among  us. 

One  factory  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass,  makes  20 
tons  of  glue  annually.  We  have  seme  respectable 
manufact  n s of  porcelain. 

About  400  000  barrels  of  salt  were  supposed  to 
have  been  manufactured  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  year  1826.  Gr.  at  quantities  are  made  in  N. 
York-  at  Syracuse,  &.C.  129,000  barrels,  of  5 bushels 
ea-h,  were  inspected  in  the  month  of  July  last. 
Western  Vi  ginia,  Tennessee,  and  other  parts 
abound  with  salt  works;  and  much  is  made  on  the 
coasts  of  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  &c  But 
in  the  year,  4,564,720  bushels  valued  at  677,058 
dollars,  were  imported— 429,932  of  the  value  from 
Ei  gland. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  in  Massachusetts  fif- 
teen millions  of  square  feet  of  salt  works,  capable  of 
producing  about  450,000  bushels  of  salt  per  day. 
[Most  of  those  works  are  in  Barnstable  county,  along 
the  sandy  borders  of  Cape  Cod — though  many  are  to 
be  found  further  north  and  some  on  the  southern 
coasts. 

We  have  put  down  the  supply  of  hats  3t  14  mil- 
lions. The  manufacture  has  been  protected We 

export  them  to  a handso  * e amount  every  year;  and 
use  as  good  and  as  cheap  hats  as  any  other  peo- 
ple. Tue  value  of  this  manufacture  is  much  un- 
derrated; we  might  have  supposed  it  20  millions, 
though  many  of  a certain  description  of  our  popu. 
lation  do  not  wear  many  hats  Hatters  are  to  be 
four  din  ail  parts  of  our  country. 

Many  new  can  ,1s  are  projected  in  New  York, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  made  pretty  soor.;  the 
pn  gress  of  improvement  is  wonderfully  rapid. 
Several  of  the  beauuful  little  lakes  in  that  state  are 
supplied  with  packets  or  steam  boats,  and  tbe 
amount  ot  trade  already  upon  them  is  large.  A 
vast  quantity  of  water  power  is  yet  unemployed  on 
the  Mohaw  k and  otner  rivers,  and  at  the  outlets  of 
the  lakes.  The  capacities  of  tins  great  siate  . re 
not  yet  nearly  ascertained.  Fennsyh  a tia  is  n ak- 
mg  great  efforts  in  the  same  way,  and  with  ev<  ry 
pr  spect  of  success,  in  an  encouragement  of  the 
industry  of  her  citizens 
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The  hats,  bonnets  and  caps,  or  works  of  grass  and  straw, 
subsist  about  25,000  persons,  nearly  all  females,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts only,  and  produce  a value  of  more  that  800,000 
dollars  a year.  The  whole  value  of  this  manufacture  is 
probably  worth  about  1,500,000  dollars.  We  imported 
555,189  dollars  worth  of  these  in  1825,  and  338,634  in 
1826 — a handsome  reduction. 

The  manufacture  of  lace  is  carried  an  extensively  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  in  the  adjacent  states.  It  employs  many 
females.  The  quantity  imported  last  year  was  valued  at 
$657,922;  in  1825,  $977,807;  No  doubt,  the  reduction 
was  partly  caused  by  this  beautiful  employment  of  our 
own  worthy  and  industrious  females;  who,  in  the  ingeni- 
ous and  delicate  operations  of  this  manufacture,  will  soon 
rival,  if  not  excel,  all  others.  Six  hundred  young  ladies 
are  employed  in  this  business  at  Newport,  R.  1.  only. 
There  are  several  other  large  establishments  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  fee. 

Leather  gloves,  lor  men  or  women’s  '.year,  should  all 
be  made  at  home,  as  beiug  a neat  family  employment  for 
females — and  our  manufacturers  of  leather  would  supply 
the  material  as  well  and  as  cheap  as  the  British,  was  there 
a demand  for  it. 

These  three  branches  of  industry  might  employ  100,000 
otherwise  helpless  and  destitute  females! — glad  to  make 
50  cents,  or  less,  per  day  and  subsist  themselves,  in  any 
fitting  employment  for  them,  in  the  midst  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  at  the  fire  side  of  their  mothers — widowed  and 
in  want,  and  finding  consolation  chiefly  in  the  hope  that 
their  daughters  may  earn  an  honorable  subsistence  for 
themselves,  when  the  parent  stock  is  removed  to  “another 
and  a better  world.” 

A large  proportion  of  the  artificial  flowers  now  used, 
are  tiie  work  of  the  hands  of  our  fair  countrywomen;  and 
we  hope  that  a proclamation  of  this  fact  will  not  prevent 
the  sale  of  any— because  they  a re-"  not  imported  from 
France,  but  subsist  widows  and  orphans  at  home. 

The  manufacture  of  combs  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  two  or  more  millions  of  dollars  a year — 100,000  dol- 
lars worth  are  annually  made  at  Leominster,  Mass,  and 

40,000  dollars  worth  at  Westbrook,  Maine,  and  together 
employing  200  persons, 

It  is  supposed  that  when  the  Ohio  canals  are  finished 
the  state  will  export  500,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork 
and  300,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  have  3,000,000  sheep — 
but  what  foreign  demand  Is  there  for  these  tilings,  and 
what  good  will  the  surplus  production  render  to  the  peo- 
ple, if  a home-market  is  not  created?  Nay — it  will  chief- 
ly tend  to  distress  the  farmers  of  the  old  states.  Ohio 
will  also,  soon  raise  10,000  hhds.  of  tobacco.  The  weight 
of  the  beef  and  pork,  flour,  iron,  wool  and  tobacco  which 
Ohio  will  be  able  to  send  to  markets  out  of  the  state,  in 
two  or  three  years,  if  there  is  a good  demand,  will  ex- 
ceed 100,000  tons,  far  the  inland  trade,  by  canals  and 
roads  or  river  navigation. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  upwards  of  50  millions  of 
i bushels  of  grain  were  raised  in  Ohio  last  season,  or  more 
I than  50  bushels  for  each  inhabitant! 

I Ohio  forwarded  1600  hhds.  of  tobacco  to  the  Baltimore 
. market  last  year — chiefly  by  transportation  over  the  moun- 
1 tains — some  via  the  Erie  canal  and  New  York! 

Two  large  schooners  intended  for  the  West  India  or 
coasting  trade,  are  building  at  Cincinnati,  with  several 
Steam  boats.  Orders  had  been  received  there  from  South 
1 America  for  twenty  printing  presses,  and  the  necessary 
1 type. 

There  were  286  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Sandusky,  on 
lake  Erie,  during  the  last  year.  Twelve  years  ago  this 
place  was  apart  of  the  original  wilderness.  In  twelve 
1 more,  it  will  be  a large  city. 

1 There  are  many  manufacturing  establishments  in  North 
Carolina,  such  as  furnaces  and  torges.  There  is  much  wa- 
1 ter  power  in  this  state,  and  it  produces  cotton  and  rice,  and 
lias  abundance  of  iron  ore;  and  no  part  of  the  union  is  bet- 
ter fitted  for  rearing  sheep  than  the  “upper  country,”  or 
rich  western  part  of  it.  N.  Carolina  will  become  a great 
manufacturing  and  wool  growing  state,  and  increase  her 
population  and  wealth  as  she  advances  in  these  things.  She 
unites,  in  herself,  perhaps,  greater  natural  advantages  than 
any  other  state.  The  returns  of  1810  gave  to  her  a pro- 
duction in  manufactures  amounting  to  $5,653,152,  an  t 
in  1S20,  the  imperfect  returns  shewed  that  11,814  per- 


sons were  employed  in  them,  and  probably  subsisting 

60.000  persons. 

The  whole  export  of  naval  stores  in  lS‘26,  was  46,337 
barrels  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  90,157  of  rosin  and  turpen- 
tine— together  142,494  barrels,  worth  $254,491.  Now, 

15.000  barrels  of  naval  stores  are  worked  up  annually  in 
the  distilleries  of  Boston,  only,  besides  the  tar  and  pitch 
used  in  the  cordage  factories  and  ship  yards.  The  home 
consumption  of  these  stores  is  several  times  greater  than 
the  amount  of  the  foreign  export 

A late  Rutland  (Vermont)  Herald,  says — An  exten- 
sive bed  ol  manganese  of  the  purest  kind,  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Chittenden,  iu  this  country,  on  the 
farm  of  Wolcott  II.  Keeler,  esq.  We  are  informed  that 
about  50  tons  have  already  been  dug.  It  is  said  to  be 
worth  about  $50  per  ton. 

Providence  has  a considerable  share  of  foreign  com- 
merce— From  the  1st  of  Jan.  to  the  27lh  Aug.  of  the 
present  year,  there  arrived  at  that  port  27  vessels  from 
Havana,  8 from  Matanzas,  11  from  other  West  India 
ports,  1 from  Canton^and  12  from  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  manufacturing  town  of  Reading,  Pa.  has  onlv  771 
dwelling  houses,  large  and  small — but  the  assessed  value 
of  the  property  in  the  borough  is  $1,698,885 — equal  to 
2,200  dollars  for  every  head  of  a family,  supposing  one  to 
each  house.  The  assessable  property  is  in  lots  and 
houses.  What  other  than  a manufacturing  town  can  com- 
pare with  this? 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  stages,  hacks,  gigs  or  wagons, 
passed  a certain  inn  on  the  road  between  Albany  and 
Troy  in  one  day  of  June  1826 — and  appears  not  to  have 
been  considered  more  than  the  average  number.  These 
cities  are  great  seats  of  internal  trade,  and  the  latter  also, 
of  manufactures. 

There  are  about  150  acres  planted  with  the  vine  in 
York  county,  Pennsylvania — some  also  In  Lancaster, 
Adams,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and  Chester.  The 
crop  has  been  profitable,  and  1 lie  cultivation  is  extending. 
In  good  seasons,  the  product  is  equal  to  about  15  barrels 
of  wine  to  the  acre. 

About  a million  of  bushels  of. salt  are  annually  manu- 
factured on  t i ,e  Ktnawba,  Virginia. 

There  were  in  New  York  in  1825 — 2,264  grist  mills, 
5,195  saw  mills,  121  oil  mills,  76  cotton  factories,  1&9 
woollen  factories,  28  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  1581 
carding  machines,  170  iron  works,  164  trip  hammers, 
1,129  distilleries,  2,105  asheries — and  the  domestic 
(household)  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton  and  linen 
cloths  amounted  to  nearly  14,500,000  yards  iu  that  year. 
Several  large  manufacturing  villages  haVe  been  built  since 
1825,  and  the  cotton  and  iron  manufactures  have  greatly 
increased. 

We  believe  that  the  navy  of  the  United  States  is  entire- 
ly supplied  with  American  canvass — as  are  very  many  of 
our  merchant  vessels.  It  has  been  preferred  by  the 
navy  board,  at  all  times  composed  of  practical  and  long 
experienced  seamen,  as  better  than  the  foreign.  And  such 
is  the  extent  and  excellence  of  oiu’  present  factories  at 
Paterson  and  elsewhere,  that,  though  during  the  last  war 
canvass  was  sold  for  one  dollar  per  yard,  it  might,  iu 
another  such  crisis,  be  sold  at  one  third  of  that  price, 
though  possessing  much  greater  durability  than  (lie  im- 
ported article.  It  is  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  navy  board 
that  the  establishment  of  this  important  manufacture  is 
attributed,  and  especially  to  its  veteran  president,  Iiodgers. 

There  are  between  40  and  50  steam  boats  that  ply  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  adjacent  places,  east,  north, 
west  or  south.  Many  thousand  passengers  arrive  or  de- 
part daily — sometimes  as  many  as  four  hundred  in  a sin- 
gle boat! 

The  village  of  Dunkirk,  on  lake  Erie,  had  36  inhabi- 
tants in  June,  1828,  but  in  last  June  325 — the  effect  of  a 
new  interna!  commerce.  The  light-house  at  this  place  is 
to  be  lighted  witli  natural  gas. 

It  is  proposed  to  light  the  city  of  Pittsburg  with  Seneca 
oil.  It  is  found  in  abundance  floating  on  the  surface  of 
some  of  the  creeks — .and  said  that  it  might  be  furnished 
at  25  cents  per  gallon,  if  a market  was  opened  far  its  use. 

New  Bedford  is  described  as  very  flourishing.  About 
100  vessels  and  2,000  seamen,  it  is  thought,  are  employeth* 
in  the  whale  fishery,,  (supplying  oil  for  the  factories)-/ 
and  the  town  contains  6,000  inhabitants. 
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It  is  stated  that  4,000  looms  are  in  daily  operation  in 
Philadelphia,  weaving  the  stronger  or  more  difficult  stuffs 
than  those  made  by  the  power  looms;  and  computed  that 
the  whole  annual  value  of  labor  and  profit  caused  by  them 
is  about  1,500,000  dollars  a \ ear.  The  houses  occupied 
and  articles  consumed  by  the  laborers,  make  up  no  small 
item  in  the  concerns  of  the  property-holders  and  agricul- 
turalists of  that  city  and  its  vicinity. 

One  concern  lias  shipped  from  the  wharves  on  the 
Schuylkill  (Philadelphia,)  one  hundred  cargoes  of  coal 
during  the  present  season.  Twelve  or  fifteen  sea-vessels 
aTe  often  seen  loading  or  discharging  at  them,  at  one  time. 

The  quadrant  of  Godfrey,  the  cotton  gin  of  Whitney, 
the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  by  Fulton,  and  the 
card-making  machine  of  Whittemore,  are  among  the 
most  important  events  in  the  progress  of  power,  and  mas- 
tery of  science  over  matter  and  space. 

The  canals  of  New  York  are  happily  called  “rivers  of 
gold”  from  the  west  and  the  north. 

Excess  quantities  of  British  woollens  have  lately  been 
thrown  into  our  market,  as  if  to  complete  the  prostration 
of  our  manufactories,  and  sold  at  very  reduced  prices. 
/The  Pennsylvania  convention  of  the  tilth  June  last,  in 
their  address  to  the  people  of  that  state,  said — "Pennsyl- 
vania has  well  nigh  ceased  to  export  to  Europe,  any  tiling, 
the  "Towth  of  her  fruitful  soil,  her  exportations  excepting 
manufactures,  are  reduced  almost  to  the  coasting  trade; 
the  manufactures  ot  the  eastern  states  which  last  year 
consumed  upwards  ot  six  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
the  ftour  of  the  middle  states,  being  their  principal  mat  - 
ket.  In  the  mean  while  the  citizens  of  Pennsy  lvania 
buy  abroad  ;e  quantities  of  woollens,  hard- wares, 
silks  and  i incurring  hopeless  debts  or  paying  tor 

rubious  disadvantages.  In  the  midst  of 
and 'habitual  industry,  penury  and  de- 
vitahle,  unless  tire  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
jwn  means  to  procure  at  home  the  clotli- 
. alities  they  require./  This  rich  and  athle- 
ealth  must  he  reduced  like  a spendthrift  to 
retchedness,  unless  it  ceases  to  depend  on 
.hat,  with  proper  attention,  it  can  do  for  itself, 
alone  who  never  practise  frugality,  recom- 
asa  remedy.  No  doubt  it  is  a virtue,  without 
1 the  restare  unavailing.  But  it  avails  nothing 
rgal  when  nothing  can  be  sold,  for  saving  is  worse 
reless  w hen  no  body  will  buy. 

il  the  farming  states  are  in  the  same  predicament, 
pting  some  little  commerce  among  themselves,  they 
r hardly  any  left  at  all.  ” * 

fire  Edinburg  Review,  taking  deductions  from  “a  care- 

, examination  of  facts,”  scruples  not  to  assert  “that  the 
ealtb,  morals,  and  intelligence,  of  the  population,  have 
,11  gained  by  the  establishment  of  the  present  manufac- 
turing system.” 

There  is  no  doubt  ot  this — for  however  wretched  the 
overworked  and  underfed  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain 
mav  be,  pauperism  and  crime  is  more  than  one  halt  less 
in  "the  manufacturing  than  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
This  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  greater  morality  or 
intelligence  and  more  abundant  means  of  subsistence,  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Another  result  of  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  Eng- 
land is  shewn  that  we  hardly  expected  to  have  found 
in  that  country.  According  to  the  Edinburg  Review — 
in  1780,  the  period  when  the  improvements  in  machinery 
began  to  extend  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  average  mor- 
tality in  England  and  AVales  was  one  in  every  40  of  the 
population:  In  1810,  it  was  one  in  every  52,  and  in  1820, 
only  one  in  every  58.  In  Manchester,  the  deaths  were 
one  in  28,  in  1770 — now  only  one  out  of  45.  Westmore- 
land, which  is  decidedly  an  agricultural  district,  exhibits 
a proportion  of  deaths  to  the  entire  population,  only  Jive 
per  cent,  less  than  Lancashire,  -which  is  one  great  work- 
shop, full  oj  populous  manufacturing  towns.  In  regard 
to  morals,  the  improvement  is  declared  not  to  he  less, 
crimes  of  violence  being  admitted  to  have  greatly  dimi- 
nished since  the  accession  of  George  III,  while  the  aug- 
mented sobriety  and  cleanliness  of  the  people  are  them- 
selves evidences  of  greater  morality,  la  a purely- agri- 
cultural district  of  Norfolk,  there  were,  out  of  77  births, 
in  a given  period,  only  23  legitimate.  No  such  picture  of 
profligacy  can  be  exhibited  in  any  quarter  of  Lancashire. 
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The  “Review”  speaks  in  like  terms  of  the  increased 
intelligence  ol  the  people.  The  better  informed  manu- 
facturers are  more  “turbulent”  persons  than  their  more 
miserable  brethren  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Eng- 
land, the  slaves,  as  it  were,  of  slaves — dependent  crea- 
tures for  leases  of  land;  hut  in  the  United  States,  what 
the  king  and  church  call  “turbulent,”  we  approve — a 
prying  and  thinking,  or  what  would  thereby  he  called  a 
“saucy  populace,”  is  the  glory  of  republican  institutions, 

A ery  many  passengers  from  Europe  have  lately  arrived 
in  the  United  States — at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore and  other  places.  Among  them  are  numerous 
manufacturers  of  first  rate  ability,  in  some  of  the  new  bu- 
sinesses just  commenced  or  about  to  be  begun.  Parties 
of  10,  20,  or  more  of  them,  often  arrive  in  a single  vessel. 

The  Glasgow  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  the  sailing  of 
the  ship  Camillus  from  Greenock  for  New  York  with  138 
passengers,  says — “A  vast,  number  of  passengers  offered 
themselves  that  could  not  betaken.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  Camillus  have  been  sent  for,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  being  engaged  in  the  rising  manufac- 
tures of  die  Uuited  States.  AVe  learn  that  great  exer- 
tions have  been  made  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  to 
establish  what  is  termed  the  Paisley  line  of  manufacture 
— viz:  shawls  and  trimmings,  and  scarcely  a vessel  has 
left  the  Clyde  for  New  York  these  some  months  by-past, 
hut  has  either  carried  out  people  or  materials  for  this 
branch  of  weaving;  and  we  understand  that  some  of  the 
passengers  gone  out  in  the  Camillus  are  engaged  to  as- 
sist in  this  manufacture.  Materials  for  making  several 
harnesses  have  also  been  sent  out  in  her.  We  also 
learn,  that  men  conversant  in  calico  printing  have  gone 
out  in  this  vessel,  to  assist  Jonathan  in  this  branch  of 
business.  Arery  few  passengers  are  going  the,  Canadas 
by  the  fall  vessels;  in  fact,  the  tide  of  emigration  seems 
to  be  fairly  set  in  for  the  United  States.” 

That  which  is  saidjof  Lowell,  in  a preceding  page,  ap- 
pears rather  to  belong  to  one  of  the  companies  than  as 
shewing  the  whole  extent  of  the  manufactures  at  this 
place.  A late  notice  of  it  in  the  “Boston  Courier,”  says 
that  the  population  is  be  tween  5 and  6,000 — the  cotton 
mills  9,  of  about  4,000  spindles  each,  a great  machine 
shop,  and  large  buildings  for  dy  ing  and  printing  calicoes — 
these  have  a capital  of  $>2,400,000;  there  is  also  a sattinet 
factory,  employing  100  persons — all  these  things  are  the- 
growth  of.  six  years;  a barren  wild  has  been  converted 
into  a populous  and  beautiful  town,  filled  with  industri- 
ous, happy  and  prosperous  people — well  fed, and  healthy, 
“patterns  of  sobriety  and  good  morals.” 

But  we  must  stop.  Materials  for  some  pages  more 
press  upon  us.  We  cannot,  however,  neglect  to"  state  that, 
at  the  moment  of  closing  this  last  page,  we  observe  that 
the  Lynchburgh  Virginian,  of  the  25th  says.  “AVe 
have  received  a second  communication  from  Mr.  Madi- 
son, from  which  we  learn  |hat,  in  disapproving  of  the 
‘proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state,  which 
would  limit  the  power  of  congress,  over  trade,  to  regula- 
tions having  revenue  alone  for  their  object,’  he  design- 
ed to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  congress  has  a right  to 
in  Jose  a tariff  of  duties  having  for  its  object  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures.  ” This 
is  the  old  construction  of  the  makers  of  the  constitution. 
But  in  “these  our  days”  there  are  persons  who  affect  to 
know  much  more  of  tiie  meaning  of  that  instrument  than 
those  who  adapted  it.  Mr.  Madison  appears  to  have 
written  his  second  letter  because  of  arguments  against 
what,  as  we  thought,  he  had  so  plainly  stated  before — • 
see  page  72. 

gCJ^The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  has  been  delayed 
longer  than  many  expected,  and  some  wished — but,  per- 
haps, nothing  has  been  lost  by  the  delay.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  he  a sort  of  a text  book  for  common  reference,  to 
which  any  one,  when  speaking  with  his  neighbor  on  the 
importance  of  the  homfe  trade  and-  necessity  of  protect- 
ing domestic  industry,  might  appeal,  and  reason  upon  the 
facts  stated  or  opinions  advanced.  It  is  thus  that  public 
opinion  is  settled — good  dispositions  confirmed,  and  pre- 
judices removed.  For  this  purpose  no  degree  of  labor- 
lias  been  spared — every  tiling  that  could  be  thought  of  as 
useful  has  been  hunted  up,  and  offered  with  all  possible 
simplicity  and  frankness;  and  the  arguments  or  reasonings 
on  the  facts  and  propositions  submitted,  were  intended 
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more  for  the  use  of  the  people  at  large,  than  of  persons 
versed  in  political  economical  subjects.  Ample  time  is 
allowed  to  examine  these  things,  and  the  season  is  at 
hand  when  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  more  generally  in- 
dulge themselves  in  reading  and  reflecting  upon  public 
concerns.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  our  op- 
ponents in  every  ground  of  their  attacks  upon  us,  and 
thus  increase  the  zeal  and  influence  of  our  friends;  and  the 
labor  and  difficulty  of  collecting  facts,  has  been  cheer- 
fully encountered  that  practical  truth  might  be  exhi- 
bited. 

There  are  two  other  causes  why  the  publication  should 
not  have  been  hurried— as  in  the  calling  of  the  conven- 
tion, or  its  proceedings,  there  was  not  any  political  ob- 
ject, it  was  thought  the  address  had  better  not  issue  until 
the  autumnal  elections  were  generally  over.*  In  times 
like  the  present,  when  the  ardency  of  party  zeal  seems  as 
if  it  would  overwhelm  every  thing,  it  becomes  us,  who 
have  been  the  steady  advocates  of  old  principles,  to  keep 
ourselves,  if  possible,  even  unsuspected  of  mixing  other 
things  with  them.  The  other  cause  is,  in  an  apprehen- 
sion, grounded  upon  events  which  have  happened,  that 
those  of  whose  restrictions  on  our  trade  we  so  justly 
complain,  seeing  the  whole  stand  taken  by  the  conven- 
tion, might  make  a she-w  of  relaxing  their  systems  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  our  own  government,  and  afford  new 
pretences  for  opposition  to  our  measures.  But  the  time 
for  action  is  close  at  hand,  and  an  exhibit  of  that  which  is 
suggested  may  be  hoped  to  arrive  too  late  to  accomplish 
any  bad  purpose.  We  are  decidedly  the  friends  of  “free 
trade” — hut  in  its  reality,  not  its  appearance;  and  are  un- 
willing to  allow  the  business  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
pend upon  a British  order  in  council  or  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment— revokable  at  pleasure,  and  as  interest  guides. 

ERRATA. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  has  been  exerted, 
vet  another  reading  of  the  preceding  pages  has  detected 
some  few  errors  which  passed  through  the  whole  ot  the 
present  impression — but  we  shall  notice  those  also  which 
passed  through  only  a part.  They  are  not  numerous, 
and  do  not,  in  any  case,  affect  a principle.  Besides  these, 
there  are  some  verbal  inaccuracies  which  shall  be  cor- 
rected in  another  edition  of  the  pamphlet.  And  it  may 
be  that  there  are  some  errors  or  mistakes  in  accepted 
authorities  for  statements  made.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
a compilation  like  this  should  be  without  errors. 

For  Wilham  S.  Young,  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  from  Delaware,  read  William  Wallace  Young. 

In  page  17,  1st  col.  in  the  note,  read  108,000  dollars,  in- 
stead of  1,080,000, 

In  page  26,  1st  col.  read  680,000,  for  580,000  as  the 
supposed  excess  of  white  population  in  Pennsylvania 
over  Virginia  in  1830.  There  is  also  a small  error  in  the 
supposed  number  of  the  militia. 

In  page  30,  the  value  of  the  vegetable  food  allowed  for 
the  consumption  of  the  people  ot  the  United  States, 
should  have  been  $87,600,000. 

And  in  the  same  page  the  different  classes  of  clothing, 
i kc.  ought  to  read  sixty  instead  of  70  millions. 

1 In  page  31,  1st  col."  near  the  bottom,  the  word  “n<rf” 
V is  omitted  after  the  words  “mechanic  arts.” 
s In  page  33,  in  the  paragraph  beginning  with  “In  1815,” 
and  3nd  line  front  the  bottom,  it  should  read  13,  and  not 
i “15  cents  to  the  manufacturer.” 


e *It  has  suited  the  purposes  of  some  to  raise  a clamor 

; On  this  account,  and  to  denounce  the  convention  as  vn- 
' authorized , kc.  Of  -whom  shall  the  free  people  of  the 

3 United  States  ask  leave  to  assemble  in  a peaceable  w ay 
: to  petition  for  a redress  of  grievances?  But  these  ca- 
r t illers  censured  not  the  convention  of  merchants,  dele- 
i’  gates  from  the  principal  Atlantic  states,  w hich  was  held 
•;  at  Philadelphia  in  1 820,  to  oppose  those  principles  which 
1 the  late  convention  at  Harrisburg  approved! 


In  page  34,  2nd  col.  3nd  line  from  the  top,  for  510 
millions,  read,  301  millions. 

These  seven  are  the  only  material  errors  yet  found 
out — three  are  typographical  and  four  clerical.  Those 
in  page  30,  (happening  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  how), 
affect  all  the  dependent  calculations  or  results.  We  shall 
briefly  recapitulate  the  whole — to  disarm  any,  if  sucl^ 
there  shall  be,  who  might  be  illiberal  enough  to  tak<t 
advantage  of  two  mistakes  committed  in  many  thousand 
references  and  calculations,  however  innocent  they  mani-> 
festedly  are,  because  of  the  integers  given  which  pro- 
duced them.  And  those  who  think  it  worth  while  will 
please  to  make  the  following  alterations  with  a pen: 

Say  87,600,000  as  above,  and  230  millions  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  food  and  drinks  for  12  millions  of  people — being  19 
dollars  and  91  cents  per  annum,  or  38  cents  a week,  for 
each  person. 

Say  60  millions  as  the  cost  of  woollen  or  cotton  cloths, 
and  182  millions  as  the  aggregate  of  clothing,  kc.  being 
15  dolls.  16  cents  for  each  person  per  annum,  and  toge- 
ther, for  food,  drink  and  clothing  $35  07,  or  for  a family 
of  six  persons  210  42  per  annum,  or  61  cents  per  week 
for  every  individual — which  is  less  than  the  average  cost'  , 
of  our  paupers. 

Then  the  corrections  in  page  30  being  carried  to  31, 
give  a total  result  of  1,036  millions  instead  of  1,066,  and 
86  dollars  and  33  cents  as  the  aggregate  annual  average 
value  of  the  whole  production  for  each  person,  instead  of 
90,  as  also  stated  in  page  32,  affecting  the  amounts  in 
page  33,  and  rendering  319  millions  instead  of  329,  and 
$26  50  for  27  41,  on  account  of  every  person  for  food, 
drink,  and  for  the  support  of  horses,  kc. 

Id?* * 3!  hough  so  much  has  been  said  on  this  subject — 
we  cannot  refrain  from  pressing  our  suppositions  a little 
further  upon  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  by  asking, 
whether  it  is  possible  that  all  the  values  of  labor,  or  pro- 
ducts of  industry,  including  the  gifts  of  nature  in  the 
United  States,  can  be  less  than  86  dollars  and  33  cents 
for  each  individual,  per  annum  ? This  amount  includes 
all  the  products  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  other  labor;  all  the  values,  or  cost  on  inte- 
rest,upon  all  sorts  of  investments,  and  every  description 
of  value  produced  by  services  rendered,  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  12  millions  of  people? 
Slaves,  in  the  worst  possible  circumstances,  must  produce 
more,  or  starve  their  owners.  Twenty  slaves,  at  this 
rate,  would  produce  only  1,749  dollars,  to  feed,  clothe 
and  supply  themselves,  and  support  their  master  and  his 
family;  when,  perhaps,  the  owner  of  them  would  feel  stint- 
ed, indeed,  if  more  than  that  amount  of  their  products 
should  not  come  to  his  oxen  share,  for  interest  on  capital 
vested  in  houses,  land  and  slaves,  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred on  account  of  all.  When  this  near  view  is  taken  ot 
the  subject,  it  will  appear  comprehensible  to  every  one 
that  we  have  exceedingly  underrated  the  value  of  “pro- 
duction and  consumption”  in  the  United  States,  great  as 
the  amount  seemingly  is;  many  tens  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies stand  at  higher  rates  for  the  dwellings  which  they  oc- 
cupy! A single  man  renting  one  room  for  a store,  often 
pays  from  2 to  15  times  this  rate — say  from  150  to  1,300 
dollars  a year;  and  these  values  must,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other be  created,  and  by  somebody,  or  the  rents  cannot  b# 
paid;  the  store  keeper,  though  among  the  useful  classes, 
produces  nothing  of  himself:  IT  IS  LABOR,  IN  ITS 
MULTIFARIOUS  OPERATIONS,  THAT  PAYS 
AND  SUPPOR  TS  ALL.  Grain  will  not  grow  unlest 
the  land  be  planted;  and  even  gold,  the  common  object  o‘ 
desire  and  general  medium  of  exchange,  must  be  digged 
for, — frequently,  at  a cost  for  labor  expended  equal  to  th; 
selling  worth  of  the  metal  obtained;  and,  though  withou. 
profit  to  the  proprietor,  still  adding,  because  of  such  la, 
bor,  to  the  stock  of  what  is  called  wealth,  in  accumula 
tions  of  accepted  values.  It  is  by  a serious  consideratio ; 
of  these  things  that  -we  may  chiefly  gather  an  idea  of  Ip, 
extent  and  value  of  the  home  market. 


END  OF  THE  APPENDIX. 


